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Art. 1. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMOIR ON ICHTHYOLOGY. 


The Fishes of New-York described and 
arranged. In a supplement to the Me- 
motr on the same subject, printed in 
the New-York Laterary and Philoso- 
phical Transactions, Vol. 1. p 395— 
492. By Samuel L. Mitchill. 

[To the 166 species and varieties of fish men- 
tioned in that paper, here is an addition of 


about 40 more ; making considerably above 
~U0 in the whole. ] 


CONTENTS. 
PODAL Order. 
Fresh water Eel, 


i 
Sea Wolf, 1 
Sword Fish, 1 


JucuLaR—Marginated Cod, 1 
Cod of the Lakes, r 


Tuoracic—Apodal Sole,, 
White Tailed Remora, 
Perch Coryphene, 
Purplish Scorpeena, 
Red Scorpena, 
Geometrical Dory, 
Spinous Dory, 
Hippos Mackarel, 
Glass-eyed Perch, 
Six-spined Bodian, 
Black Eared Pondfish, 1 
Sheepshead Chetoden, 


12 


Azspominat—White Fish of the 
Lakes, 1 
Smelt, 1 
Bony-scaled Pike, i 
Mackarel Pike, 1 
Long-jawed fresh water 
Long tailed Catfish, 1 
Herring of Commerce, 1 
New-York Flying Fish, 1 
Six-rayed Pc!vneme, 1 
Von, 1—Ne. re. 


Red Fin, or Rough Head, 4 
Corporal, 1 
Mudfish, 1 
CarrTiLacinous—Mouse fish, 1 


Prickly Angler, 1 
Rostrated Angler; 1 
Calico Angler, i 
Radiated Angler, 1% 
Fringed File-fish, 1 
Sharp-tailed File- 
fish, 1 
Narrow tailed File- 
fish, 
Smooth backed 
Skate, 
Ground Shark 
Long toothed 
Shark, 
Scarlet Snake fish, 1 
Six-horned Trunk 
fish, 1 


i 
i 


16 
Total 42 


ANGUILLA, EEL. 

The Eel of Success Pond was brought to 
me in an entire state on the 30th April, 1817. 
From an examination of half a dozen indi- 
viduals, I was enabled to complete the des- 
cription. The Lake in which these crea- 
tures were found has no connexion with 
salt water, or any Other water. Occasion- 
ally from rains, or a deficiency of evapo- 
ration, it overflows, and the surplusage of 
water finds its way to Little Neck Bay, 
emptying into Long-Island Sound in the 
Eastern part of the town of Flashing. But 
there is no evidence of Eels returning from 
the Sound to the Lake at any tiie; for the 
overflow, when it happens, is so seenty that 
it ismerely a gush of a few days duration at 
most, and so transient that the channel 
quickly returns to the condition of arable 
land. The Eels of Suctess Pond may there- 
fore be considered, in the strict seuse of the 
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word, fresh water Eels. On this account I 
procured them for examination by the.aid of 
my friends Mr. Benj. Fowler, and Mr. Isaac 
Hicks, who live in the neighbourhood. 

One of the heaviest of the Success Eels 
weighed three pounds and fourounces. The 
Jength was thirty three inches and a half, 
and the girth rati.er more than seven inches. 

The lower jaw longer than the upper ; nos- 
trils tubular. On each side, reaching back- 
wards and above the upper lip, four holes or 
orifices, a short distance from each other. 
Between the tubular nostril and the eye two 
other orifices nearly of the same size and con- 
siderably larger. Along the lower jaw also a 
row of orifices on each side. All these, 
save that near the eye, seem to effuse aslimy 
liquid, and that appears to be the nostril. 

There are ten rays to the gill membrane, 
456 to the united dorsal, caudal, and anal fin, 
and 19 to the pectoral. 

The colour is dark brown on the back, in 
some individuals inclining to black, in others 
toward greenish and yellow. Trequently 
the sides are diversified with lightly cloudy 
variegations, not however having the dis- 
tinctnessof spots. The belly is whitish with 
shades of yellowish, brown, or greenish. 
Lateral line distinct and straight. Rib-spaces 
very evident. Lower margin of the anal fin 
often coloured yellowish. ‘The dorsal fin 
begins about one third of the distance be- 
tween the tip of the upper jaw and the tail. 
Fhe vent is situated rather nearer the head 
than to the other extremity. ‘Tongue large, 
smooth, pointed, with a_ distinguishable 
frenum beneath. Pupil of the eye black. 
fris yellow, skin covers the eye. Teeth 
small, though visible as well as palpable, 
forming several rows in each jaw, and in the 
upper uniting into a patch on the forepart 
ot the Palate. 

Hence I conclude, upon a survey of the 
whole matter, that these Eels are not spe- 
eifically different from those of the salt 
water, nor is the species diiferent by any 
actuai character Tam able to assign from 
the Anguilla vulgaris of Bloch. 

ANNARICHAS. 

Sra Wortr—Anarrhieas with distinct 
strong diverging teeth; with large head and 
jaws, and one dorsal fin reaching almost to 
the tail. This description is made from a fine 
specimen in the Museum of Mr. Trowbridge, 
at Albany. The length of the individual 
now before me is two feet and six inches. 
Figure resembling that of a Blenny, being 
large toward the head and thorax, and taper- 
ing away toward the tail. Was taken by the 
fishermen when angling for cod, and brought 
into Boston. 

Fhe mouth is large, and when opened dis- 
closes five strong white and pointed teeth 
in each jaw. Of these, three are rather 
smaller than the other two; to wit, the frout 
one and the two hindmost ones; the two 
middle teeth, particularly inthe upper jaw, 
have the canine form and strength. The 
‘head is ample and fleshy, the nostrils tubu- 
Jar, eyes large. The dorsal fin is com- 
posed of umerous rays, and reaches from 
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tail. 


its commencement a few inches behind the 
head, in a broad expansion, almost to the 
‘The anal fin reaches from the vent als, 
almost to the tail. After a short and smal| 
interruption the caudal fin projects from the 
narrowed and attenuated tail, in a somewhat 
rounded and fan-like expansion of a very 
moderate size. ‘The pectoral fins are stout, 
and of the same dark complexion with the 
body. The hue of the head, and of the 
dorsal ar:! :nal fins rather more pale. 
XIPHIAS, SWORDFISH. 

Generic characler.—-Body cylindrically 
roundish, head furnished with an elongation 
of the upper jaw in the form of a sword, 
mouth destitute of teeth, eight rays to the 
branchiostegous membrane. 

Sworn-Fisu—Xiphias gladius—an indivi- 
dual of this species was taken off Sandy. 
Hook, by means of a harpoon, on the 19h 
June, 1817; the next day it was brought to 
the New-York market, and cut up, like 
holibut and sturgeon, for food. The length 
was about twelve feet, and the girth by esti: 
mation five. 

The head was elongated forward into a 
blade or flat projection thirty eight inches 
long, and near its junction with the head four 
broad. It gradually tapered away to an edge 
on the sides, and toa point at the end. This 
ede was neither toothed nor serrated, but 
fortified with a hard substance resembling 
flint, yet not hard enough in its fresh state to 
strike fire with steel. It was covered with 
skin resembling that of a shark. The thick- 
ness of the sword near the head was two 
inches and an half; it was blackish above, and 
whitish beneath. There were longitudinal 
depressions io the number of four on the 
upper side. 

The gills were divided into eight pairs; 
and were of a more spongy constitution, and 
more retentive of blood than usually hap- 
pens in fishes. In this respect they seemed 
to border somewhat upon lungs. The tail 
was shaped like a crescent, and measured 
thirty eight inches across from tip to tip. 
The flukes were equal, and the length o 
each was twenty seven inches. There was4 
skinny or fin-like appendage lengthwise on 
each side, corresponding witb the lateral line. 

The greatest height of the dorsal fin was 
twenty two inches, and itsconnexion to the 
back was by a base or eleven. The greatest 
Jength of the anal fin was twelve inches and 
a half, with a depth of seven at the place of 
connexion. 

The pectoral fins were twenty-two inches 
in length and five inches deep at the body. 

All the fins, more especially the dorsal 
and anal, had a falciform figure. 

The skin was without scales, the belly o 
a light complexion, and the back and siaes 
of a silvery gray. 

‘The mouth was beneath, and toothless; the 
lower jaw was short, and terminated in 4 
point. The stomach contained seven 
eight mackerels. 

The flesh was remarkably firm ; it 4 
purchased at a quarter of a dollar the pound 
I tasted a chop of it broiled, and found } 
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) savoury and excellent. It resembled the 


sturgeon, without its strong and oily 
poet “While I ate it I thought of veal- 
cutlet. The eyes were very large. 
These observations were made by the as- 
jstance of Enoch Johnson, Jun. Esq. and 


Mr. Isaac Fairchild, of New-York. I have 


heen informed by my friend, John Remmey, 
that a sword-fish, sixteen feet long, was ex- 
bibited at New-York in the year 1791. 
Puycis Mareinatus, Rajin. 
New-York, 27th Nov. 1815. 
I beg leave to hand you a drawing and 
description of a new species of fish from 
your shores, which appears to have escaped 
your notice, (since it is not mentioned in 
your paper on the Ichthyology of New- 


York,) in order that you may add it to the 
supplement you are preparing. 

I observed several of these fishes on the 
5d instant, on board of a fishing-smack off 
Judith Point, Rhode Island, the very same 
day of my unfortunate shipwreck. The 
drawing and description I made being in my 
pocket at the time, were among the few 
objects saved, which now enable me to 
add one fact to the general stock of ichthy- 
logical knowledge. 

I am truly, dear Sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
C.S. Rarineseur. 

The Gadus marginatus is thus described by 
my worthy friend C.5. Rafinesque, under 
the name of Phycis, a new genus: 


Puyceis—Generie definition. Gills com- 
plete, lower fins jugular, formed by many 
(more than one) rays, partly connected to- 
gether without any membrane; two dorsal 
fins, caudal fin unconnected. 

Puycis definition. 
Lower jaw the shortest, and with a small 
beard; jugular fins white, with two rays, and 
reaching to the anal fin; body brown above, 
white underneath ; fins brown, the first dorsal 
triangular, and with ten rays, the caudal fin 
rounded and marginated with black, lateral 
line bent in the middle. 

Descripiion.—F ull grown length nearly two 
feet ; body cylindrical, or rather a litte fusi- 
form, being a little swelled towards the beliy ; 
head flattened above; mouth large, with 
striking lips and small teeth ; upper jew the 
largest, and longer than the lower one, which 
has below a small conical appendage or 
beard; nostrils small, without any crest ; 
eyes large, situated over the corners of the 
mouth ; iris white; prunella bleck. The 
whole colour of a light brown above, and of 
a dirty white underneath, both on the head 
and body; the lateral line is incurvated be- 
hind the abdomen. ‘The jugular fins are 
white, slender two-fingered, the two rays 
connected nearly to the middle, but after- 
wards free; the anterior is a little longer, 
and reaches to the anai fin. All the other 
fins are brown, the pectoral are oblong, 
obtuse, and with twelve rays ; the first dorsal 
is triangular, and with ten rays, none of 
which extend beyond the membrane; the 
second dorsal is longitudinal, and with sixty 
rays; the anal is similar, but shorter, and 
with only forty rays; the caudal has about 


twenty rays, is nearly round and marsgi- 
nated, with black on the posterior part. 

History. —This fish may bear in English the 
vulgar name of marginaled Phycis, or Cusk 
Phycis. At inhabits the shores of North 
America, and particularly those of Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, and the Long Island 
Sound, where it is a resident, since it is 
caught both insumimer and winter. It bears 
the vulgar appellation of Cusk, which ap- 
pears to be an aboriginal name ; but as the 
saine name is applied jy fisbermen to several 
fishes of the Blennidia family it may lead 
intoerror. This animal! is caught together 
with the codfishes, aud in the same bottoms, 
where it feeds on smaller fishes. Itis, how- 
ever, a much scarcer fish, and as it is not 
so good, is not much known, although it 
is carried sometimes to the New-York 
market. Its flesh is soft, like that of ma- 
ny species of the genera Blenniue and Cypri- 
mis, but good enough to eat, particularly 
fried. 

This species, as in fact allits congeners, is 
much more akin to the genus Merluccius 
( Gadus sp. with two dorsal fins and ove anal 
fin) than to the genus Blennius, which has only 
one dorsal fin; it differs, however, by the 
family characters of the deféct of mem- 
brane between the rays of the jugular fins, 
besides the gill-cover having no mewbrana- 
ceous appendage. ‘Lhis species is very dif- 
ferent from all my new Sicilian species 
Phycis macronemus, Ph. fuscus, Ph. agran- 
mus, Ph. mustea, &c. and is more a kin 
to the Ph. setosus (mihi, Blennius phycis, L.) 
which, however, differs by being cinereous, 
having acrest over the nostrils, the first ray 
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of the first dorsal fin elongated, and the tail 

not marginated ! 

Cop-FIsH oF THE Lakes.—Gadus lacus- 
tris —This is considered a very poor fish, and 

enerally rejected by the persons who catch 

Fim. Others, however, say that his flesh is 

excellent. 

I state, on the authority of Henry A. S. 
Dearborn, Esq. the species now under con- 
sideration abounds in Sabago-pond. This 
is a large collection of fresh water, about 
twenty miles north-west of Portland, in the 
district of Maine. In it lives a fish exactly 
resembling the sea-cusk, common in the 
Boston market ; and is taken there in great 
numbers at certain seasons of the year. They 
are represented as precisely of the shape 
and size of the cusk caught in the ocean 
adjacent to the coast of New England. In 
Maine this fish is not found in any of the 
Jakes or ponds connected with rivers. Even 
if this was the case the sea-cusk is never 
known to ascend rivers and visit the reser- 
voirs Of fresh water. 

Mr. Dewitt describes a fish which appears 
to me the same, as inhabiting Lake Cayuga : 
he belongs to the family of the Gadus, or 
Cod. There is a cirrhus or single beard to 
the chin. The body is plump and roundish, 
with great flexibility. The skin is smooth 
and scaleless, and marbled with yellow and 
brown, with here and there, occasionally, a 
dark spot; back darkish, belly white. A 

circle of yellow surrounds the pupil of 
the eye; two dorsal fins, of which the 
foremost is about midway of the back, 
small and triangular, the hindmost is long, 
ribband-like, and reaching almost to the tail. 
The anal fin begins just behind the vent, and 
extends nearly as far backward as the second 
dorsal. The vent is nearer the head by se- 
veral inches. The caudal fin is handsomely 
rounded into a convex or projecting curve ; 
the lateral line is a distinct furrow, winding 
along with a course gently inclined or bend- 
ing up and down;; the pectoral fins rounded ; 
ventral fins situated on the neck, and taper- 
ing to a point; nostrils large. In front of the 
nostrils two other orifices, furnished with 
appendages concave, elongated, and pointed 
like ears; they resemble more exactly an 
external organ of hearing than I ever before 
saw in a fish. Upper jaw longest, and re- 
ceiving the lower; both furnished with an 
abundance of minute sharp teeth. Mr. Le 
Sueur found him in Lake*Erie, and has 
figured him in that finished style which dis- 
tinguishes all the drawings in marine zoology 
done by that enterprising traveller. 

Tke Gadus lota, called by the English the 
zurbot or eel:pout, is a fresh water fish of this 
family, living in the rivers and lakes of 
Europe, and even of the East Indies. But 
as the body of the eel-pout is said to be 
compressed and covered with minute scales, 
his lateral line to be straight, and his head 
to have considerable resemblance to that of 
the frog, our lake-cod, or fresh-water cusk, 
must, until at least further inquiry shall be 
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made, be rated as a species not hitherto de. J 


scribed. 
Ill. 


PLEURKONECTES. 

ApopaL SoLe.—Pleuronectes apoda; witha 
body almost circular; with about twenty 
transverse black stripes; and with a single 
skinny appendage to the thorax instead of 
two ventral fins. 

Length four inches exclusive of the caudal 
fin; breadth, including the dorsal and anal 
fins, aboutas much ‘Taken from the bottom 
of the ocean in the Straights of Bahama, 
with several other species, by David H, 
Fraser, Esq. surgeon in the United States navy, 

The eyes are situated to the right; and 
there are no pectoral fins. What is very 
peculiar is, there are no ventral fins, but, in- 
stead of them, there is a single skinny elon. 
gation from the lower side of the thorax, with 
the rudiments or semblance of live rays. Has 
a soft mucous skin, apparently without scales. 
The back is barred across by about twenty 
black stripes and as many pale ones, and 
each pale one is divided by a narrow brown 
stripe, giving the upper side the appearance 
of variegated black, pale, and brown cross- 
bars. ‘The lower side is muddy white ; many 
soft caruncles or papilla beneath, on both 
sides of the mouth. 

Lateral line begins near the upper lip, near 
the origin of the dorsal fin, and, after form- 
ing a curve around the head and eyes, is 
centinued almost in a straight line to the 
middle of the tail. 

EcHENEIS. 

Remora.—Echeneis alba- 
cauda; with triangular white marks on the 
tail, and twenty-one bars across the shield; 
length twenty inches and a half; breadth al- 
most three; girth nearly seven; weight 
twenty-one ounces. 

Taken in the bay of New York, June 22, 
1815. 

This fish had twenty-one bars across the 
shield on the top of his head. 

The dorsal fin was tipped with a white 
margin altmost the whole of its length. 

The caudal fin was yet whiter on its upper 
and lower sides, the white part slanting over 
the rays, and widening to half an inch and 
more at the extremity above and below. The 
middle portion of it, between the white 
triangles, almost black. 

The eyes were brassy yellow ; the lower 
jaw jutted very much beyond the upper; 
and though the point could not come in 
contact with it, was covered with minute 
teeth directed inwards. 

The skin was scaleless ; colour of the back 
dark, with a conversion to pale or dove 
toward and along the belly; throat and chin, 
with some variegations, whitish. 

The remaining characters were much like 
those of the other species. 

CoryPHANA. 

RuppDER-FIsH, OR Percu 
Coryphena perciformis; with zig-zag im- 
pressions adown his sides; serrated gil!- 
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cover; seven rays in the branchial mem- 


\ prane, and a faint radiation around the eyes. 


Length of the specimen now before me 


- rather more than ten inches; depth three ; 


cirth nearly seven; was taken by a hook 
near a Wharf of the city, on the 23d day of 
August, 1815; he and several dozens more 
of the same species having followed a ship 
from the ocean, and continuing to play about 
per rudder for several days after she had 


_ taken her birth beside the quay for unload- 


' ing. The weight was eight ounces, and the 
| individual said by the ship-masters to be full- 


grown. 


The general hue of the back was a dark 
greenish, with small black spots, particularly 


: about the head, and a bluish tinge along the 
| back; of the belly, a greenish white, not 
' very bright, but rather dull. 


The skin is 


covered with small scales. The complexion 


| of the living fish very like that after death. 


The eyes were large and bright, with a 


' faint yellowish suffusion, and a reddish circle 
' around the inner iris. 
| methey were of a mazarine blue when first 
' taken out of the water. 
' youndish, and smooth, excepting that the 
' semi-osseous middle plate of the gill-covers 
- was serrated with teeth, very plain to be felt 
| as well as seen. 
- radiated formation of the skin for a short 
| distance. 


It was reported to 


Head blunt, thick, 


Around the eyes a sort of 


There were zig-zag impressions in the 
skin along the sides between the back and 
belly ; and those behind the vent and toward 


the tail are inclined obliquely upward and 
' backward, and downwards and backwards, 
| like the processes of the vertebrz. 


The lateral line is distinct, scaly, and 
crooked in a curve that does not vary very 
much from the course of the back. The fork 
of the tail is not acute ; but the caudal fin, when 


} expanded, is two inches from tip to tip, and 


' then the curve it describes is somewhat lu- 


and contain each twenty-one rays. 


| rays, which are six in number, 


| nated. 


The pectoral fins are seated preity high, 
The 
ventrals are of moderate size, and their 
partake of 


the greenish white of the belly. The gill 


| membrane has seven rays; the caudal fin 


| nineteen. 


The dorsal fin occupies much of the space 
along the back, and contains twenty-nine 
rays, of which the first eight are short, sharp, 


and prickly. 


The under jaw is thin and small in compa- 
rison of the upper, which is thick and blunt ; 
the lips are furnished with a row of very 
small teeth ; the gape is moderate, and the 


| tongue long and smooth. 


There are nineteen rays to the anal fin; 


| the two foremost of which, near the vent, 


are spinous. 
ScorPena. 
ScorPeNs.—Scorpena purpurea, 


| with rusty-coloured skin diversified with 


yellowish and darkish clouds, particularly 
toward the tail and across the fins, and with 
@ foliated corilus over each eye. 
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October 28, 1815. The spécimen now 
alive before me was taken off Block-Island. 
The length is fourteen inches, and the 
breadth across the enormous head more 
than four. Like other species of the genus, 
the body tapers away to quite a slender tail. 

The head is roughened by twenty or more 
knobs or protuberances, mostly disposed by 
pairs. These elevations are chiefly blunt, 
though those over the gill-covers are rather 
more pointed. The rays of the fins are 
coarse and large. The skin is without scales, 
and rouhened by excrescences, almost like 
warts, over the back and sides; there is a 
row of them distinctly to be traced along 
the lateral line, and another from the back 
of the head, nearly parallel to the dorsal fins. 

The colour is a russet brown, diversified 
toward the tail below with whitish, yel- 


lowish, or paler clouds, and through and _ 


across the fins with darker clouds, inter- 
spersed w'*h lighter marks. Some of the 
warts terminate in white tops. Belly a pale 
orange yellow. 

The lower jaw has a double set of cirrhi; 
the upper set, three in number, round the outer 
curvature, and small; the lower set, eight in 
numberand foliated, and broad with branches. 
The upper jaw and head are likewise adorned 
with cirrhi; two foliated ones proceed like 
whiskers from the corners of the mouth. Two 
similar ones arise from the upper margin of 
the orbits and overhang the eyes. A pair of 
acuminated and slender cirrhi depend from 
the extremity of the upper jaw, and several 
other pairs are scattered over the head and 
cheeks. 

There are two dorsal fins, the foremost of 
which has sixteen ramentose rays, with loose 
connexion; the other has thirteen rays, 
with something of the ramentose structure, 
and more closely associated. The pectorals 
have seventeen rays, distinct, wide apart, 
and with membraneous scallops between 
their extremities. The ventral fins have three 
rays, the foremost of which is the longest, 
and they all have skinny terminations, The 
anal fin has fifteen rays curved backwards. 
The caudal fin has about seventeen rays, 
and they terminate with a scalloped edge_ 
that is rather convex. The chin, féck, and 
parts about the mouth are spotted, and di- 
vided with yellow, brown, and white ; but, 
in other respeets, the fish has such strong 
characters of the Scorpheena family, that 
there is no need of a more minute de- 
scription. 

Rep Scorpena.—Scorpena rufa, with 
more ruddy colour of the skin. ~ 

I mark as a variety the specimen now 
alive on my table, about eighteen inches 
long, and four and an half broad across the 
head; taken off Nantucket. The chief dif- 
ferences were its greater size and redder 
complexion, with less variegation and con- 
trast in the clouds and colours. 

GrometricaL Dory—Zeus geomeitricts ; 
with a black ray in the dorsal fin extending 
beyond the tail; a white ray in the anal not 
quite so long; two lines extending from the 
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upper part of the gill-cover toward the back, 
one gradually vanishing as it proceeds to- 
wards the dorsal fin, and the other ending 
abruptly not far from its origin. 
_ This fish was taken on the south side of 
Long Island, on the 26th July, 1816. It is 
the largest New-York dory that I have hither- 
to seen, his length being thirteen inches ; 
his breadth one inch and three-quarters ; and 
his depth six inches. The slope of the fore- 
head is six inches; making the head oblique 
and ugly. The tail is deeply forked, yellow, 
and measures three and an half inches from 
tip to tip. The first ray of the dorsal fin is 
eight inches long, reaching further back 
than the tail ; the first ray of the anal fin is 
white, and is five inches in length. The skin 
is whitish and scaleless. ‘The hue is white 
and bright, with bluish along the back, and 
yellowish from the eye along the front up- 
ward. There are also shades of greenish in- 
termingled. The lateral line crooks upward 
bout the thoracic parts, meandering a little 
7 in its progress downwards to a point, whence 
it proceeds straight to the tail. From a 
curved base a little forward of the origin of 
the lateral line, another line proceeds up- 
ward, and turning backwards, disappears 
before it reaches the dorsal fin. This curved 
Vase is about the ninth of acircle. From 
the same point whence the line just de- 
scribed proceeds, and behind if, arises 
another line, and proceeds at an acute angle 
with the former about three-quarters of an 
inch, terminating then abruptly. 

There are three spines in front of the 
corsal fin; that consists of about twenty- 
three rays, of which twenty are branched 
and capillary. The anal fin has about nine- 
teen, of which all but three are of a similar 
constitution. The pectoral fins have each 
about twenty rays, the uppermost of which 
are lon weir tne di The anus is very far 
forward, being ona line with the insertion of 
the pectoral, and immediately behind the 
ventral fins. The front or forehead of this 
fish ends ina horny edge, and between the 
termination of this edge on the top of the 
head, and the commencement of the before- 
mentioned spines before the dorsal fin, are 
four knobs, or biunt elevations, with cor- 
responding depressions between them. A 
double nostril a little in front of the eye, 
which is large and silvery, with a yellowish 
tinge like that of the surroundiig skin. The 
back all along the insertion of the dorsal and 
anal fins has a sort of scallopped appearance. 

Srinovs Dony—Zeus spinosus ; with seven 
spiny rays in front of the dorsa! fin, a lateral 
line moderately curved upwards, avery forked 
tail, and three spines in front of the anal fin. 

The specimen before me was taken in the 
bay of New York, on the 12th September, 
1315. His length was three inches, depth 
almost two, and thickness less than half an 
inch; the whole figure being that of a nice 
and delicate little fish. It is very deep, and 
remarkably thin in proportion to his length. 
The circumscription of the back and belly is 
handsomely rounded ; the head projects the- 
ward with a blunt snout, and the tail. which 
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is quite narrow, divides into an extremity 
/deeply forked. He has the nearest resem- 
blance to the Z. seplapinnis. The eyes are 
large and whitish, occupying a consider. 
able space in the head; the upper jaw is 
much bigger than the lower, and this latter, 
which shuts within the former, makes a small 
mouth, and opens, after death, by its own 
elasticity. The teeth are scarcely perceptible, 

There are seven spinous rays to the dorsal 
fin, and nineteen bristly ones, making twenty- 
six in the whole. There are three spinous 
rays and about nineteen bristly rays to the 
anal fin, making twenty-two in the whole. 
In both, the first three or four bristly rays 
are longer than the others, and resemble 
soinewhat the form of the chetodons. 

The ventral fins are minute, and have 
each four rays. The branchial membrane 
has seven. ‘The pectoral fins are acumi- 
nated, and are composed of about nineteen 
rays. The caudal fin also possesses neasly 
the same number. 

The lateral line is very moderately in- 
curved upwards, and then runs almost straight 
to the tail. The skin is scaleless, and on the 
back a dusky greenish, and on the belly a 
silvery white, with clouds along the sides, 
and somewhat of a ruddy tint. The gill- 
opening does not slant so much as in several 
other species of the genus. There are un- 
dulating or waving depressions up and down 
the sides somewhat like the stromats. He 
seems to connect the chetadons and stro- 
mats with the dories. 

Scouser. 

Scomprr Hippos; with ablack spot at the 
posterior edge of the gill-cover; lateral line 
strongly mailed and aculeated backward; 
and with a single finlet above and below, 
near the extremity of the tail. 

The specimen before me was bought in 
the market on the 23th July, 1815, and was 
rather more than eight inches in length, 
and two in depth. The form cylindrically 
roundish, and plump and tapering away to- 
ward the head, a.d more especially toward 
the tail. The mouth is remarkably free from 
teeth, there being fewer than I ever saw in a 
mackerel. The upper lip and jaw are almost 
as smooth as a herring’s, and the lower ha: 
only a moderate roughness near its tip. 
There are two dorsal fins, the foremost 
of which consists of seven rays, and the 
second of ten; then follow twenty-one rays 
in lieu of spurious fins, and a single spurious 
fin at their posterior termination, In front 
of the anal fin there are two stiff spines; 
that fin consists of nine proper rays, which 
run with, and are connected with twenty-five 
more, extending along the tail, and con- 
cluded by a single finlet. Properly speak- 
ing, perhaps these rays might be reckoned 
as making an anal fin of thirty-four rays. 
The tail is deeply forked, and is composed 
of nineteen brushy rays The lateral line is 
very characteristic. From the upper part of 
the gill-opening it bends gradually down- 
ward, and is marked by about a dozen dark 
dots till it reaches a point about midway o! 
the second dorsal fin. whence it is continued 
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straight to the middle of the tail. All the 
curved or anterior part has adhering seales ; 
all the straight or posterior part is strongly 


% wailed with wide and contiguous plates 


that are serrated or aculeated backwards. 


© Near the end of the tail the spines are very 


distinct. 
the posterior extremity of the latter marked 


Head and gill-covers smooth, and 


with a black spot. Eyes large and silvery, 
with a yellow tinge. Adhering small scales 
about the head and back of the neck, and 
large but very deciduous ones scattered over 
the back down towards the lateral line. A 
smutty oblong spot under each eye, marking 
the cheek. The ventral fins have five branch- 
ingrays; the pectorals have nineteen rays 
in the usual way. Colour a greenish blue 
on the back ; yellowish on the lateral line 
and caudal fin; silvery white along the 
throat and belly ; dorsals brownish; anals 
whitish ; the branchial membrane has seven 
rays. 

The books contain the following descrip- 
tion of the ScomBeR Hippos. Sc. operculis 
poslice maculanigra—One row of teeth, the 
two foremost of which are larger than the 
rest ; the lateral line very much declining in 
the middle, and carinated with short spines 
backward and behind, the posterior dorsal 
fin red ; ventrals and anal yellowish ; spines 
some distance in front of the anal fin.—Fos- 
ter and Garden—Carolina—Otaheite. 

BODIANUS. 

Six Sprsep Bovian—Bodianus bis-trispi- 
nus, with three spines on the back -part of 
the foremost gill- plate, and three more on 
the hindmost gill-plate, with a single dorsal 
fin, projecting lower jaw, and rounded tail. 

About two inches and a half long, and an 
inch deep. Brought from very deep water 
in the straits of Bahama. 

Head clongated and pointed ; lower jaw 
longer ; gape wide, rims of both jaws, the 
palate and tongue beset with small teeth ; 
three naked spines on the foremost gill- 
plate ; three more on the hindmost; all 
pointing backward; ventral fins small and 
united at their base. 

A single dorsal fin, and but one anal fin, 
both of them situated toward the tail, with 
an increase of length and breadth at their 
posterior margins; caudal fin rounded. 
The three so situated as almost to give the 
fish the appearance of a triple tail; the 
eves are large, the pectoral fins narrow and 
lanceolated ; tongue narrow and pointed; 
skin smooth ; lateral line commences at the 
upper part of gill-opening, and proceeds 
with a moderate incurvation and very gentle 
sinuosities to the middle of the tail. The two 
first rays of the dorsal fin are spinous, the 
rest filamentous. 

PERCA. 

Grass-Eve—Perca vitrea, with the 
of the eyes appearing like the semi-globes of 
giass in the decks of vessels, when illumi- 
nated on the opposite side, and with a yel- 
low iris. 

Found in the Ca Lake, of a round- 
ish (teres) figure; the middling magnitude 
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about eighteen inches long, by three and a 
quarter deep. . 

Colour of the body dark-yellowish, like 
that of the common pike; belly white, back 
darker than the sides. Scales stout, lateral 
line proceeds straight from the upper part of 
the gill-opening to the middle of the tail, and 
is of a deeper brown than the adjoining and 
surrounding skin. Ventral and anal fins light 
yellow. Two dorsal fins, the foremost of 
which is spinous, and consists of thirteen rays, 
and the hindmost filamentous and composed 
of twenty rays. 

Lower jaw rather longer than the upper, 
tail sinuated toward the middle, and render- 
ing the caudal rays of that part shorter than 
those above and below. 

This character and description were taken 
from the drawing and notes of Simeon De 
Witt, Esq. made by him at Ithaca, in Octo- 
ber, 1816; was pronounced by that gentle- 
,man to be tolerably good eating. 

LABRUS. 

Buack EARED Ponp-Fisu—Labrus appendir. 
Labrus with black, broad, and oblong ap- 
pendages to theegill-covers ; grows to the 
size of five or six inches long, three deep, 
and oneand a half thick. Lives in the same 
waters with the Labrus auritus; but differs 
from him in being more stout, thick, and 
chubby, and having less variegation of co- 
luurin his scales, and a greater length and 
width of the ears or appendages to the gill- 
covers In the Labrus auritus these are 
rounded and tipped with scarlet, while in 
the present species they are broader, longer, 
and uniformly black. 

In addition to these differences, it will be 
observed by him who contrasts the two spe- 
cies, that the one now under consideration, 
has a larger mouth and a wider gape; and 
that bis pectoral fins are broader and rounder; 
his throat and belly are also pale or whitish. 

The Dorsal fin has twenty-one rays, of 
which the ten foremost are spinous. The 
ventrals have five branching rays. The anal 
has thirteen rays, of which the first three are 
spinous. The pectorals have about thirteen, 
aud the caudal nineteen, all of which are 
prettily subdivided. There are five rays to 
the gill membrane. 

With so many, and such obvious marks of 


_ difference, it can scarcely be supposed that 


this is merely a variety of the L. Auritus. I 
have therefore noted him as a distinct species. 
SUBEPSHEAD Cumtopon—Chatodon ovifor- 
mis, with pale brown skin, crossed by tour 
andahalf dusky bands, and two dorsal fins, 
with five stiff spines between them. | 
‘ Length of the present specimen 134 
inches, depth rather more than 7, and thick- 
ness about 2. 

Taken at the East end of Long-Island, 
July 27, 1315. Has more the aspect of a 
sheep’s-head than of any other fish. 

On the 19th September, 1817, 1 measured 
an individual that was seventeen inches long, 
eight from back to belly, twelve from dor- 
sal to anal fin, and seVen inches across the 
perpendicular tail. 
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Mouth moderate, and iilled with thick sets 
of brushy teeth ; eyes white, with a yellow- 
ish tinge ; body covered with thick adhering 
scales. 

Two dorsal fins, the first consisting of nine 
stiff spines lowering into a groove, or the 
four first may be considered as the fin, and 
the five others as scattered along and reach- 
ing to the second dorsal. The last of them, 
or the ninth, is situated at the very root of 
the first ray of the second dorsal fin ; this is 
composed of twenty-three rays, the first six 
or seven of which are longer than the rest, 

project far backward. 

The anal fin is of a width and length cor- 
responding to the second dorsal, and is com- 
posed of about eighteen rays. Of these the 
first five or six project further than the rest. 

The caudal fin consists of nineteen rays, 
is rather concave, and sometimes forked. The 
upper division is longer than the lower. 

The pectorals are remarkably small, being 
not more than 14 inches long; they are 
roundish and composed of seventeen rays. 

The branchial membrane has three rays. 

The ventrals have eachefive rays, and are 
fortified by a skinny scale crossing their base 
horizontally, they are accuminated, and are 
24 inches in length. | 

The lateral line is regularly curved up- 
ward in a line corresponding to the arch of 
the back. 

‘Pwo large nasal orifices in front of each 
eye, one oblong and larger, the other round 
and smaller. 

A dusky band, of about an inch wide, 
reaching from the back somewhat obliquely 
backwards through the pectoral fin; another 
band about as broad, reaching down the 
broad side from the rear of the first dorsal to 
the forepart of the anal; a third from and 
through the second dorsal, the tail and the 
hinder part of the anal. Between the first 
and second bands, a narrow semi-zone de- 
scending from the first dorsal to the lateral 
line ; a fourth band crosses the extremity of 
the tail. 

IV. ABpoMINAL. 


Satmo.—The length of the largest Smelts I 
have seen in New-York is about seven inches, 
the depth rather more than one, and the 
thickness about half an inch. : 

The head and back above the lateral line 
are semi-diaphanous, the mouth is large, 
and armed both in the jaws and on the 
tongue with numerous and sharp teeth. The 
lower jaw is rather curved upward at its 
chin or tip; the tail is deeply forked, the 
broad side and belly, the whake length are 
of a silvery and uniform bright hue, the 
scales readily fall off, and leave traces of 
lines obliquely decussating each other, and 
also marks, apparently of ribs. 

The first dorsal fin rises high and consists 
of eleven rays, the second is placed far 
back and has none, the ventrals are nearly 
midway of the length and consist of eight 
branching rays. 

The specimens before me were examined 
on March 7, 1816, when the colour of the 
back was pale, They were taken near New- 
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London; they are found in various other 
waters around New-York. It is, beyond a 
doubt, the Smelt of the European natura. 
lists. There have been no Smelts in oy 
market for several years until now. 

The anal fin is regularly distinguished for 
possessing seventeen rays. 2) 

(To be continued.) 

For the American Monthly Magazine. 
Messrs. Epirors. 

I send the following list of errors iy 
the Nautical Almanack, additional to 
those given in your Magazine for De. 
cember, 1817, with a respectful request 
that you will give them an insertion ina 
future number. They were found iy 
Blunt’s edition ; and as I am obliged to 
rely on the politeness of a gentleman at 
some distance, for examining the En. 
glish edition, I cannot state whether the 
same mistakes are in the London copies: 
but since the errors are in a part of the 
Almanack most important to navigators, 
it is of consequence that those in the 
copy of 1818, should be made public in 
season for seamen to make the correc- 
tions; and I therefore forward this list, 
without waiting for an opportunity to ex- 
amine the edition of the Commissioners 
of Longitude. 

In the Almanack for 1814. 

Page 21. The distance of Pollux and 
the Moon, on the 26th day, at IX hour 
is put down 97° 25/ 35’. It should be 
91° 35”. 

Page 130. The distance of Moon and 
Sun, on the 15th day, at midnight, is 
stated to be 46° 17’ 28’. It should be 
44° 17! 28", 

Page 141. The distance of Moon and 
Spica my, on the 28th day, at XV hours, 
is given 72° 55’ 17/’. It ought to be 73° 
99/17", 

For 1815. 

Page 23. The distance of Moon and 
a Arietis, on the 19th day, at III hours, 
is given, 75° 15/ 52’. It sheuld be 57° 
15/ 52", 

Page 33. The distance of Moon and 
Sun, on the 30th day, at IX hours, is put 
down 10° 24/7", It be 110° 24/7". 
It is possible that this emission of the 
figure 1, may be owing to a failure in the 
impression of the type; though in two 
copies before me 
same. 

Page 44. The distance of Moon and 
Sun, on the 4th day, at noon, is stated to 
be 39° 50/ 57’. It should be 59° 50/ 57”. 

Page 94. The distance of Moon and 
Antares, on the 15th day, at [X hours, 
is given 38° 4! 7’, It should be 30° 4/7" 


For 1816. 
Page 58. The distance of Moon and 
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Sun, on the ist day, at XV hours, is 
stated to be 59° 39’ 31”. It should be 


Same Page. The distance of Moon 


; and Pollux, on the 5th day, at III hours, 


isput down 77° 8/ 27", 
76° 8! 27", 


the left half of an 8. 


is given 22° 16/ 3/, 
16/ 

Page 59. The distance of Moon and 
Antares, on the 18th day, at VI hours, 
It should be 


It should be 32° 


For 1817. 
Page 8. The distance of Moon and 


Antares, on the 9th day, at VI hours, is 
stated to be 51° 17”, 


It should be 
98° 16/ 17”, 

Page 21. The distance of Moon and 
Aldebaran, on the 18th day, at noon, is 
put down 75° 5/ 33’. It should be 71° 
33”. 

Page 56. The distance of Moon and a 
Pegasi, on the 5th day, at VI hours, is 
stated to be 63° 30’ 59/’. It should be 
68° 30/ 59’. I would not state positively 
that this is an error; for in the copy that 
Ihave, a long hair mark near the figure 
of the degrees supposed to be three, 
might have prevented the impression of 
It is however so 
manifestly 3, that it was judged best, 


_ with this qualification, to mention it. 


Page 140. The distance of Moon and 


| Sun, on the 1st day, at III hours, is given 
42° 43/ 47", 


It should be 92° 43’ 47’, 
For 1818. 
Page 33. The distance of Moon and 


| Antares, on the 23d day, at noon, is stat- 


ed to be 63° 9/ 36’. It should be 53° 
9 36”. 

Page 34. The distance of Moon and 
Sun, on the 16th day, at XV_ hours, is 
given 102° 56’ 9’, It should be 112° 
9”, 

Page 68. The distance of Moon and 
a Aquila, on the 16th day, at X XI hours, 
is put down 48° 54/ 43.’ It should be 
54/ 48”, 

Page 69. The distance of Moon and 
a Pegasi, on the 2ist day, at X XI hours, 
is given 36° 26/ 11/’.. It should be 37° 
11’. 

Page 71. The distance of Moon and 
Antares, on the 21st day, at III hours, 
is given 62° 51’ It should be 63° 
ol! 

Page 130. The distance of Moon and 
Sun, on the 4th day, at noon, is given 
74° 24’ 23’, It should be 78° 24’ 23”, 

The quantum of the preceding errors 
has been determined, either by interpo- 
Jation, or spheric trigonometry. 

Epwarp Hitcnrcocx. 

Deerfield, (Mass.) Dec. 12th, 1817. 
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Description of the Cstrus ovis, or the 
Botts of Sheep. By James Clements, 
of New-York, Veterinary Surgeon. 

Messrs. Epitors, 
The little information circulating in the 

community, in regard to the various spe- 

cies of Botts, and the importance to agri- 
culturalists of some accurate account and 
certain knowledge of them, has induced 
me to take up the subject in a systematic 
manner; and, through the medium of 
your useful and widely circulating maga- 
zine, offer the result of my investigations 
to the public. - An extensive field 1s here 
opened for inquiry, and one that will 
well repay the labour of exploring it. The 
horse, the ox, the sheep, and the dog, 
are all in a particular manner exposed to 
the attacks of this persecuting insect, and 
a generous humanity as well as an en- 
lightened self-interest, furnish strong in- 
ducements to alleviate the sufferings and 
promote the good condition of animals 
that contribute so'much to men’s pleasure, 
comfort, and profit. The species of botts 
which is the subject of the present com- 
munication is the strus ovis, or botts 
of sheep. This insect attacks the nos- 
trils of sheep, and its larve, i. e. the 
worms, or caterpillars, which proceed 
from the egg deposited by the insect, in- 
habit these cavities in the face which are 
called by anatomists the maxillary and 
frontal sinuses. These cavities in the 
front and cheeks, are of considerable ex- 
tent, affording a great expansion of sur- 
face covered with a white membrane, on 
the secretion of which the lerve of the 
(Estrus subsist. The effect produced on 
this delicate membrane by the larve is 
great ; the irritation is often so violent, 
that o examination, there will be dis- 
covered an extensive determination of 
blood. Few animals sneeze oftener than 
sheep, and this is no doubt produced by 
the motion of the larve. The mucus se- 


creted in the above mentioned cavities, - 


furnishes the larva with food, of which, 
an abundance is seen at all seasons of the 
year; and the great vascularity of these 
parts, and their general structure, is well 
adapted to this species of botts. 
Description of the larve. When young, 
the larve are perfectly white and trans- 
parent, except the tentaculars or feelers, 
and the two horny plates, which are 
black. As they advance in age a change 
ensues, and when full grown they are of 
a delicate white colour, flat on the under 
side ; convex above; with circular bands, 
or segments armed with tentaculars at 
the small end ; the large end truncated, 
with a marginal ring, which being opened 
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for the admission of air, in closing, pro- 
duces a snap: this ring has a contractile 

ower, On the under side of the larve are 

ands of tough dots, or points, the bet- 
ter to enable them to crawl, and perhaps 
serving the purpose also of exciting a de- 
gree of inflamination, causing a secretion 
of lymph, or pus, for their sustenance. 
The tentaculars are used as fixed points 
to draw the body towards them: these, 
with the bands of tough dots, are best 
seen with the help of a glass. 

I have generally found them in the 
eavities supporting the horns, and in the 
frontal sinuses; yet the membrane lining 
these parts is very little inflamed, when 
the maxillary sinuses are extensively so: 
the probability is that they crawl into the 
former after the death of the animal. 
When at maturity, they fall from the nos- 
tril and form the pupa, and in about six 
or eight weeks the parent fly bursts its 
prison. The first care of the fly is to 
retreat to some place of security till 
strength is acquired, and when the female 
has been impregnated, and the eggs suffi- 
eiently matured, she seeks her object. 

Description of the fly. Antenne with 
three articulations, the last globular, with 
a bristle in front, deeply sunk in the 
head ; three globular black dots, placed 
triangularly, on the upper part of the 
head: the mouth a simple aperture with- 
out a trunk: the palpi are two, with two 
articulations, the last of which is rounded, 
situated in a depression.on each side of 
the mouth:-the wings are transparent, 
minutely spotted near the base: the tho- 
rax is granulated, having the upper mar- 
gin tinged with pale red; abdomen white 
and black, thickly set with hair; Jegs six 
in number, and slightly tinged with yel- 
low. 

The specific effects produced by the 
(Estrus ovis on the sheep are at present 
a matter of speculative science. That 
sheep are subject to vertigo is well known, 
as also the cause thereof. How far the 
constant irritation excited by the larva of 
(Estrus ovis may have a tendency to re- 
move that disease, must be left to future 
inquiry. 

The mode pursued by the parent fly, 
in depositing her eggs, I think is not diffi- 
elt to be understood. Men who visit 
the country in the summer season know 
the peculiar manner in which sheep col- 
lect together in solid masses, with their 
noses pointed to the ground, and how ona 
sudden they take flight to a distant part 
of the field. ‘The cause of ail this in the 
sheep is obviously to escape from their 
enewy, @strus; not that I believe that, in 
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depositing its eggs the insect inflicts pain 
by puncturing the pituitary membrane ; 
but titillation is excited, the nostrils be- 
come highly inflamed and sore from the 
constant rubbing of the nose against the 
ground, and when crowded in mass with 
the nose pointed to the earth, pure respi- 
ration is impeded and foreign matter 
drawn into the nostrils, which greatly 
increases the irritation. Thus in dry, 
hot weather, in the middle of the day, 
sheep seek a retreat in gravel pits, gullies, 
&e. to escape from the fly, and at such 
‘times observations on this subject are 
best made. There isa degree of wild- 
ness in sheep about to receive the attack, 
violently shaking the head, striking the 
fore feet on the ground, and retreating to 
a distant part of the field. From these 
causes it is almost impossible to come at 
the eggs when deposited, though they 
cannot be numerous, for the greatest 
number of larve that I have ever found 
has not exceeded six, in one subject. 
Yours, &ce. 
JaMES CLEMENTS. 
To the Editors of the American Monthly 
Magazine. 

In answer to the inquiry of “ Biblio- 
philus,” in your last number, respecting 
the “ Literary Fairs” attempted to be es- 
tablished in this country by the Booksel- 
lers, in 1802, I am able to state the follow- 
ing facts. 

Some of the principal Booksellers in 
the United States agreed to have an an- 
nual meeting either in New-York or Phi- 
ladelphia, (on the plan of the Literary 
Fairs at Leipsic in Germany,) to make 
exchanges of publications for the mutual 
benefit of the trade. At first sight, a pro- 
ject of this nature appeared so highly ad- 
vantageous, that it recommended itself 
at once to public attention, and for five 
years Was persevered in to the manifest 
injury of the trade, and the detriment of 
literature. It has long since died a natu- 
ral death, and the particulars of its down- 
fall, with its causes and consequences, 
may be useful as a lesson to prevent fu- 
ture attempts of the same kind. 

The system of exchanging books as it 
is called, and which was practised during 
the continuance of the literary fairs in this 
country to an extent unprecedented either 
before or since, tended to produce, and 
did in fact produce an artificial business, 
which having no cash consideration as @ 
standard of real value, induced the publi- 
cation of more books than could possibly 
be sold in the regular course of trade. 
Every one put all bis publications at the 
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most exorbitant rate, which fixed the 
standard price of books at much too dear 


) arate, (an evil by the bye not yet per- 


| fectly eradicated, though competition in 
| reprinting is beginning to have a beneficial! 


| effect,) and at the same time, deluged the 
' shelves of the booksellers with a mass of 


_ miserable trash that is far from being per- 


| fectly destroyed yet, and has served to 
_ degrade and depreciate the bookselling 
| business in the 


nited States below that 
scale which it is destined to assume under 
better management. 

Judicious persons soon became dis- 
gusted with this unsound and impolitic 


| mode of conducting business, and gradu- 


ally withheld themselves from the annual 
resort, until it was at length left entirely 


» deserted, and all those persons that were 


inany way connected or acquainted with 


_ these literary transactions, or who have 
_ even felt the evils resulting from them, 


_ will be the last ever to seek for a recur- 
rence of them. 


The present system of bookselling, 


_ that of buying and selling for cash, or a 


limited term of credit, is the only secure 


' and proper mode of doing business ; by 
checking all attempts at overtrading and 
' overstocking the market with a species 
_ of merchandise, which of all others is 
| most liable to accumulate, and become 
dead stock, and to encumber the ware- 
| house for many years. 


As the business is now conducted, it is 


_ believed to be much more serviceable to 
the interests of science and literature 
; generally than it has ever been, and is 
_known to be much more lucrative to 
| those engaged in it. 


While on this subject it may not be 
amiss to suggest that a removal of the 


| duty on all books imported would be a 


salutary measure for the country, inas- 


/ much as it would induce the importa- 


tion of many rare and valuable works, 
Which it will not answer to reprint in 
this country, and also have a tendency, 
without superseding the re-publication of 
popular works, to reduce the price of 
books to its proper level. 

Messrs. Epirors, 
Though you have judiciously disclaim- 
ed all concern with local and party poli- 
tics, you do not I presume mean to ex- 
elude from your pages the temperate dis- 
cussion of important questions of national 
policy. There are many subjects at this 
moment under the consideration of Con- 
gress, on which I should be glad to have 
your opinion, and which I should like to 
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see argumentatively treated by some of 
your correspondents. The constitutional 
right of Congress to make appropriations 
for internal improvements, the. proposi- 
tion to recognise and regulate expatria- 
tion, the best means of preventing frauds 
on the revenue, the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of encouraging domestic manufac- 
tures, the proper course for this country 
to pursue towards the South American 
patriots, &c. &c. are topics which open 
an interesting field of speculation, and in 
regard to which much information is yet 
to be elicited. _ A hint of your disposition 
to receive communications on subjects of 
this nature would doubtless cali them 
forth. 

Yours, 

Amicus. 


Our correspondent has done us. jus- 
tice in supposing that we did not intend 
by our interdiction,of party contro- 
versy to reject dispassionate essays on 
subjects of general policy—but we know 
not how far it might be prudent to invite 
them. Weare ready to receive communi- 
cations on any theme, and will insert such 
as we shall approve. Trash, from what- 
ever quarter it may come, we shall disre- 
gard—but it is our earnest desire to excite 
talent and to reward its exertions in our 
behalf, as far as our ability extends. That 
ability will increase with the circulation 
of our work—which valuable contribu- 
butions will eminently tend to promote. 

In regard to the expression of our own 
opinion on public affairs, which our 
correspondent politely requests, much 
weight would not be attached to it—and 
if there were, we should not consider it 
fair to convert to any political purpose 
the influence we had acquired by the 
diffusion of a work professedly literary. 
We speak, it is true, rather in reference to 
a future, than to the present state of poli- 
ties in our country—for though there are 
many points on which the public mind is 
unsettled, there are few on which it is ab- 
solutely divided; and at this moment 
scarcely the semblance of an organized 
party exists. 

All, for example, agree that it is desira- 
ble that Congress should possess the power 
of making appropriations for ‘nternal im- 

rovements—we are among those who 
think that it already belongs to them. 
All feel a disposition to encourage domes- 
tic manufactures—we would not carry 
that encouragement to the length of des- 
troying foreign competition. All concur 
in wishing the emancipation of the Spa- 
nish provinces; but there is a doubt in ma- 
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ny whether it would be expedient or 
proper for this country to take a part in 
the contest. The sympathies of our 
countrymen yearn towards the patriots. 


To the generous eye, 

Distress is virtue ; and though self-betray’d, 
A people struggling with their fate must rouse 
The hero’s throb. 


Our government has already, in our ap- 
prehension, adopted the wisest course in 
respect to them. It has despatched com- 
missioners to ascertain, by their own ob- 
servation, the actual condition of those 
provinces, to learn the views, and to esti- 
mate the capabilities of the people. From 
their report we shall be enabled to decide 
discreetly on ulterior measures. 

Messrs. Eprrors, 

It is now that season of the year when 
the industrious and frugal are usually call- 
ed upon to provide for the idle and pro- 
fuse. The subject of public charities has 
undergone considerable discussion of late, 
and their pernicious effect is generally 


admitted. Still humanity will not suffer 


us to see our fellow-creatures in misery 


without endeavouring to alleviate their 


distress ; and the abolition of eleemosy- 
nary institutions would have only the ef- 
fect of turning the needy and importu- 
nate upon the benevolent and credulous. 
If it is impossible to inspire the labouring 
poor with any forethought, when their 
earnings exceed their indispensible ex- 
penses, it may perhaps be practicable to 
teach them some lessons of economy 
when their means fail to supply their or- 
dinary necessities. The consumption of 
food in this country among every class of 
the community is unnecessarily great. I 
believe that a greater quantity of food is 
necessary here than in Europe to support 
animal life, from the more stimulating 
qualities of our atmosphere ; but the culi- 
nary art is so little understood and prac- 
tised amongst us, that a large proportion 
of the nutriment that is nominally con- 
sumed, is absolutely wasted. No- 
thing for instance can be more wasteful 
than the common way of boiling meat 
and vegetables,and throwing away the pot- 
liquor which is saturated with the most 
savoury and nutritious juices of both. 
The addition of peas or beans to this li- 
quor, boiled down to a proper consistency, 
would render it excellent soup. Again, 
plain boiling of carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
cabbages, &c.'&e. is not only wasteful, but 
it is injurious to the flavour of the food ; 
every one of these vegetables is much 
pleasanter and much more nourishing 
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when fried or stewed with the meat. Po.f\ : 


tatoes should either be roasted or fried, 


or boiled very dry. These remarks are 
worthy the attention of the rich as well 
as the poor. There is hardly an eating. 
house in this city, where there is a sufi. 
cient variety of vegetables, or where the 
vegetables used are skilfully cooked and 
judiciously assorted. If you hear persons 
finding fault with their fare at boarding. 
houses and ordinaries, you do not hea ff 
them complain of a want of meats, fish, & 


and poultry ; of these there is generally. #” 


surfeit—it is the want of vegetables, oj 
puddings, and pastry, that is universally 


complained of. I know very few table 


which I frequent that would not be very 
much improved by retrenching some 
dish of animal food in favour of an equive- 
lent in vegetables. 

Among the evils which the poor have 
to contend with, is the enormous retai 
profits which they have to pay on the 
articles which they buy from day to day. 


It costs one who lives from hand to mouth : 


twice as much for his living as it does one 


who is able to lay in supplies for the : 


week at once. A man who buys pota-§j 
toes by the half peck, pays a dollar fora 
bushel, whilst he who buys by the 
bushel can get them for half the money, 
In fact the extortions practiced in_ the 
markets in this city are outrageous. The 
corporation ought to compel the vender 
of all meats to sell by the pound, and to 
prohibit the charging of a higher price on 
smaller quantities of vegetables ; a hali 
peck should be had at the rate of the 
price by the bushel. The assize of bread 
is regulated upon this principle. Another 
thing, the grand jurors should visit the 
markets continually, and present all of. 
fenders. Forestalling should be put 2 
stop to, and fraud effectually restrained. 
When such measures shall be carried into 
effect, a reduction of at least one third of 
the price of every article exposed for sale 
in our market will be experienced. Its 
really worth while to inquire why one 
should be compelled to pay 18 or 20 
cents per pound for beef at the Fly-mar- 
ket, New-York, when the same pieces 
and of equal quality can be bought in 
Fanueil-Hall-market, Boston, for 10 or 
12 cents per pound ; as I am assured by 
indubitable authority is the fact. 

If any of these desultory hints shall 
awaken attention to the subjects to which 
they relate, I shall be encouraged herea!- 
ter to offer further suggestions for the 
public good. 

Viet 

New-York, Jan. 5, 1818. 
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Messrs. Epirors, 


Conformably to my promise TI have in- 
closed to you an extract from Gen. Bur- 
'goyne’s ‘State of the Expedition to 
' Canada,’ as exhibited by him, in his de- 
fence before a committee of the House 
‘of Commons. He had been reproached 
' with a want of cordiality towards Gen. 
Fraser. He feelingly adverts to this im- 
putation. 


“The defence of military conduct is an in- 
teresting point of professional honour; but 
to vindicate the heart, is a duty to God, and 
to society at large. 

“Few conjunctures in the campaign I 
have been describing, few perhaps upon mili- 
_ tary record, can be found so distinguished by 
| exigencies, or productive of such critical and 
) anxious calls upon public character and pri- 
vate affection as that which now took place. 

‘In the first place, the position of the ar- 
my was untenable, and yet an immediate re- 
' treat was impossible ; not only from the fa- 
» tigue of the troops, but from the necessity of 
- delivering fresh ammunition and provisions. 
' “The losses in the action were uncom- 
_ monly severe. Sir Francis Clarke, my aid- 
| de-camp, had originally recommended him- 
’ self to my attention by his talents and dili- 
| gence; as service and intimacy opened his 
| character more, he became endeared to me 
| by every quality that can create esteem. I 
lost in him an useful assistant, an amiable 
companion, an attached friend: the state 
was deprived by his death of one of the fair- 
est promises of an able general. 

“The fate of Colonel Ackland, taken 
prisoner, and then supposed to be mortally 
» wounded, was a second source of anxiety— 
_ General Fraser was expiring. 

“ [n the course of the action a shot had 
passed through my hat, and another had torn 
my waistcoat. I should be sorry to be 

thonght insensible to the protecting hand of 

Providence ; but I evermore particularly 
} considered (and 1 hope not superstitiously) 
| a soldier’s hair-breadth escapes as incentives 
to duty, a marked renewal of the trust of Be- 


| ing, for the purposes of a public station ; and 


| under that reflection to lose cur fortitude, by 
giving way to our affections; to be divested 
by any possible self-emotion from meeting a 
present exigency with our best faculties were 
at once dishonour and impiety. 

‘« Having therefore put aside for a time my 
private sensations, it has been shown that I 
effected an entire change in the position of 
the army before day-light. Early in the 
morning of the &th General Fraser breathed 
his last ; and with the kindest expressions of 
his affection, his last request was brought me, 
that he might be carried without parade by 
the soldiers of his corps to the great redoubt, 
and buried there. ‘The whole day of the 8th 
of October was correspondent to this inaus- 
pictous beginning. e hours were mea- 


sured by a succession of immediate cares, in- 
creasing doubts, and melancholy objects. 
The énemy were formed in two lines. Every 
part of their disposition, as well as the re- 
peated attacks upon Lord Balcarras’s corps, 
and the cannonade from the plain, kept the 
troops in momentary expectation of a gene- 
ral action. During this suspense wounded 
officers, some upon crutches, and others even 
carried upon hand-berrows by their servants, 
were occasionally ascending the hill from 
the hospital tents to take their ‘share in the 
action, or follow the march of the army. 
The generals were employed in exhorting the 
troops. 

“‘ About sun-set the corpse of Gen. Fraser 
was brought up the hill, attended only by the 
officers who had lived in his family. To ar- 
rive at the redoubt it passed within view of 
the greatest part of both armies. General 
Phillips, General Reidesel, and myself, who 
were standing together, were struck with the 
humility of the procession: They who were 
ignorant that privacy had been requested 
might construe it neglect. We could neither 
endure that reflection, nor indeed restrain our 
natural propensity to pay our last attention 
to his remains. The circumstances that ensu- 
ed cannot be better described than they have 
been by different witnesses. The incessant 
cannonede during the solemnity ; the steady 
attitude and unaltered voice with which the 
chaplain officiated, though frequently cover- 
ed with dust, which the shot threw upon all 
sides of him; the mute but expressive mix- 
ture of sensibility and indignation upon every 
countenance ; these objects will remain to 
the last of life upon the mind of every man 
who was present. The growing duskiness 
added to the scenery, and the whole marked 
a character of that juncture that would meke 
one of the finest subjects for the pencil of a 
master that the field ever exhibited. To the 
canvass, and to the faithful page of a more 
important historian, gallant friend! I con- 
sign thy memory. There may thy talents, 
thy manly virtues, their progress and their 
period find due distinction; and long may 
they survive ;—long after the frail record of 
my pen shall be forgotten.” 

I believe no painter has yet exercised 
his pencil in an attempt to fulfil the 
amiable wish so ardently expressed. 

It is never to be forgotten that the 
American army was utterly ignorant that 
the assemblage at the redoubt was en- 
gaged in the mournful office of perform- 
ing the last sad duties to the dead ; and 
to suppose for a moment that they would 
not, with a knowledge of the truth, have 
intermitted their hostilities out of respect 
to this act of piety to a gallant foe, implies 
an ignorance of the generous charaeter of 
our countrymen, and is a suspicion un- 


worthy of a noble mind. | 
Hisroricvs. 
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OWEVER severe be the sarcasms 

of foreigners respecting the Ameri- 

can Muse, they must acknowledge, if not 
our success, at least our noble daring. 
The French Abbé sneeringly asks, where 
is an Epic from an American pen? The 
response of Mr. Jefferson, so long ago as 
1781, was altogether sufficient—Let the 
American republic reach the age of that 
of Rome before Virgil appeared, and if 
then the Eneid is not equalled or sur- 
passed by some American son of song, 
~ inquiry may be made without injus- 

ce. 

“The Conquest of Canaan,” by Dr. 
Dwight, was published about thirty years 
since. ‘It has, we believe, never been re- 
published. Its readers were very few 
when it first saw the light, and among 
the literati of the present day it is little 
read. If, however, an able and candid 
critic should closely sean the merits of 
“The Henriad” and “ The Conquest of 
Canaan,” the vast superiority of the 
former would not be easily discovered. 
De mortuis nil: of the Columbiad we 
shall say nothing,—requiescat in pace. 

The “ M‘Fingal” of Trumbull is in- 
ferior only to Hudibras. Here and in 
England it has passed through many edi- 
tions, but since Scott, Byron, Moore, 
&e. have turned the whole literary 
world 


Up- 
Side down, and got themselves a-top,”’ 


Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Butler, Trumbull, Wolcott, &c. are almost 
forgotten; and Spenser and Shakspeare 
are quite excluded from ‘the ladies’ 
library, and occupy but a secondary rank 
in that of ‘ the gentlemen.’ 

There are many fine passages in the 
works of Humphreys which have 
been undeservedly depreciated and ne- 
glected. 

The works of R. T. Paine, Jun. have 
not been much read since his death. A 
more vigorous and expansive soul of 
poetry was never possessed by an Ame- 
rican—but his taste was bewildered. He 
frequently mistook glass for diamond, 
‘but with all his faults his beauties are 
brilliant and abundant. Most of his 
poems were written when young, and 
the ill-fated poet never assumed suf- 
ficient resolution to execute the duties of 
— in the correction of his own Ja- 

ours, 


‘Fhe Bridal of Vaumands 


labour than would be necessary fully te 


Anr.2. Tur Brivat or Vaumonp; 4 Metrical Romance, New-York, Jamestt 
Eastburn & Co. 


18mo. pp. 186. 


Of other American poets much might 


be said ; but, in most instances, appro- 
bation and censure would be equally 
short-lived as the works on which the 
should be bestowed. Nothing absolutely 
great in poetry has yet appeared, nothing 
on which a judicious lever of American 
poesy can lay the foundation stones for 
lasting admiration, though there cer. 
tainly are many short poetic perfor. 
mances, produced by Americans, not 
surpassed in merit by such as in England 
have been stamped with that deep and 
permanent approbation which secures 
their constant celebrity. 
The rage for eight, ten, a dozen, and 
twenty legged verses, violent as it may 
now be, cannot long continue. It is like 
that for the pretended Pindarics of the 
seventeenth century. It suddenly be. 


came the fashion, had its day, and like & 


the fashion for ear curls and long queues, 
passed, to be remembered only for its 
antique oddity. 

Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and every god 
and every goddess of old were formerly 
sleeping or capering in almost every 
verse, without the least regard, on the 
part of the poet, to their convenience. 
Of late their places are supplied by Mar- 
mions, Rokebys, Brides of Abydos, 
giaours, ghosts, apparitions, devils, saints, 
crosses, crescents, magic, witchery, spirit- 
ualism, infernalism, hobgoblinism, and 
bug-a-booism. 

Some twenty years ago every belles 
lettres blockhead was thrown into ec- 
stacies by the puling strains of Laura, 
Maria, and Anna Matilda. Gifford pub- 
lished his Baviad and Meeviad ; and _ the 
whole Della Cruscan school expired in 4 
syncope. 

Would that somé satirist, with more 
dignity and severity than are possessed 
by the younger Colman, and gifted with 
all his humour, would, by merited rid- 
cule, annihilate the too prevalent hyste- 
rical admiration of modern poetry.— 
By modern poetry we mean not all the 

oetry of modern times, but that fa- 
shionable class of fictions which appears 
to have been the inspiration of a tenth 
muse, and from which nature, truth, 
feeling, and reason are excluded by ex- 
travagance, falsehood, sentimentalism, 
and incomprehensibility. 

We could calculate an eclipse of the 
sun to happen a century hence with less 
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818. 
omprehend the fable of ‘'The Bridal of 
iVaumond.’ ‘This obscurity appears to 


ye considered a beauty by the author. It 
is certainly intentional. A second most 


night attentive perusal still leaves us in mys- 
ppro- fe tery: Pleasure, not labour, is the object 
ually of poetry ; but to understand this story, 


lor indeed the meaning of a single page, 

jutely Prequires a painful effort ; and the reader 

thing fF after all his fatigueing endeavours is still 
mainly ignorant.” 

» Passages like the following abound in 


cer- 
erfor. Meanalysis. Page 141. 
» nom Listen, gentles, while I tell 
gland Of the bridal rites of Isabel. 
p and 
curesMe Lhe drug that darker powers infuse 
Into that fountain’s purer hues, 
That trembling in its cyrstal vase, 

Jn bright, yet modest loveliness, 
Shone erst, adarker tinge reveals, 
3 like, Nor yet the quickening life congeals. 
f thee And O! with all of life or love, 

bem by maiden virtue still must move ! 

a | Can magic sever the spirit whole, 
d like part the individual soul ? 
eues, 
or its A lovely treacherous bower beheld, 

; With gilded scales, a serpent lurk, 
While livid infamy conceal’d, 

r god Rejoie’d prophetic of her work, 
nerly # =~ He hath not wound her in his coil, 
every The rose may still its fragrance shed ; 
1 the “rime hath not scar’d the cheerfui soil, 
And the lily need [needs] not hang its 
ence head 
Mar- 


ydos, ® To convert the above into intelligible 
aints, Mprose were a far more laborious task 
spirit: Mthan to square the circle or discover per- 
and Hpetual motion. Were there but one or 
two such passages of unequivocal non- 
elles: Msense we should be less offended ; but a 
D ec- Mpreat, if not the greater part of the vo- 
aura, Mlume, is of similar obscurity. 
|pub- HM Of the metre what shall we say, or 
1 the Mhow describe it ? It is of all sorts, from 
[in @ Mines of three syllables to those of a 
ozen or fifteen ; changing, not in con- 
more Mormity with the scenes or subjects, but 
essed Mltogether at random. The poem opens 
with : 


wrod “ Spirits rouse! another task 

Lys Our king commands, 

ry.— A boon the DEsTIN’D hath to ask, 
| the He claims it at our hands. 


fa- Weave the charm and light the flame, 
nears for him who doth our covenant claim ! 
He hath giv’n the whole 


tenth } To mountain powers 
truth, 
y ex- He is our’s. 

ylism, 


“ Light the flame, pronounce the charm ; 
Blood of widow’d dove yet warm, 

f the Lonely blood of widow’d dove, 

This arowd the shall move,” &e. 

lly t¢ 


work, baffling scrutiny and defying 
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Another speeimen of the metre, we 
extract from page 136. 
‘« God speed thee, friend, the knight exclaim’d, 
To a merry lay is thy story fram’d, 
Yet ’tis a woeful tale 
Sir knight, he said, thy courtly ear, 
Well, at my untaught lay may sneer,— 
I sing of my own bale, . 
Of a lost, vile, abandon’d one— 
God rest him yet—he was my son. 
But thine armour is soil’d, and broken, and torn, 
Thy face with vigil and toil is worn.” &e. &e. 


We are aware that the author has au- 
thority, at present high, for what he 
justly calls his “idly measured prose,” 
but most confident we are that the school 
of which he has become a pupil has al- 
ready passed its meridian, and is rapidly 
“ hastening to its decline.” 

This hop-skip-and-jump jumble of sylI- 
lables, with rhymes when and where con- 
venient, or with no rhymes, if it be 
poetry, will make any man a poet, anda 
little industry will soon produce a vo- 
lume. Nothing is required but a wrist 
not liable to weariness from constant 
exercise, and thirty or forty pages per 
diem may easily be manufactured. Let 
us try the strength of our wrist in this 
new way of making easy verse— 


If verse it can be called that verse seems none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb. 


No matter what the subject or object, 
or sentiments ; at these we will guess at 
the conclusion, and frame a title—if ap- 


propriate, well, if not—better ; for mys~- 


tery is the soul of merit in many medera 
factories of metre. 


Sranza I. 


Jack Conner was a very merry lad, 
His heart was light, his feelings were glaal. 
For care he not a jot did care, oh ; 
But gently wheel’d his light wheelbarrow. 
—He wheel’dthe dirt from off yonder hill ; 
aaa he did not wheel might be there 
still; 
The dirt that’s doomed the valley to fill. 
And thus the high and low shall meet ; 
And far more convenient shall be the street; 
For carts no more shall tug up hill. 
The bill isgone! Itis wheeled all away— 
There'll be no more hill till the judgment day, 
{(—Of longer date the bard will not say—) 
Jack Conner did the valley fill. 
Now cuts up hill no more through the ruts shalt 
rub, 
The ruts that reach quite up to the hub— 
The valley’s fill’d, and made a plain, 
And never a valley will ithe again : 
For, when high and low meet, 
Then ail level! is the street : 
And the steeds'trot forward without a strain, 
The coal black steeds with dizzy-whizzy mauve, 
Nor know of up-hill tug the pain, 
Nor of holding back, test they tumble down 
amain, 
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If the introduction of the anapest in 
the instances above recited does not in-f 


From morato night Jack labours away, 

For he is paid a dollar a day. 

—So Jack addsdaily to his store, 

(For his wife her living earns—if not more ; 

And his children are small ; and he has but 
two; 

Hence their expense we'll not take into 
view.) 


Stanza II. 
( Somewhere here abouts.) 


The time will come when Conner’s store, 
lf he adds to it daily more and more, 
And puts it to interest at twenty per cent, 
Will Lim enable a coach to buy, 

In which to ride with splendour high ; 
Till what with one wheel he did earn, 
Shall into four gay coach wheels turn, 
And as ’twas earned shall all be spent. 


Thus as of eld, "twill ever be, 
—-The wheel is turning steadily ; 
The spoke, now down, 
Shall upward fly ; 
The spoke, now up, 
All by and by, 
Through the ruts shall hie 
Till the rim is broke— 
{—Thus life is a joke !—) 
And the spokes and the hubs are rotten ; 
And the barrow and coach and Jack Conner 
shall be all forgotten. 


So much for this exquisite specimen of 
modern minstrelsy. 

We do not object to the use of other 
metre than the pure iambic : indeed in 
the best models of the hexameter but 
few of the verses are composed wholly 
of iambuses. Open any where Paradise 
Lost, or Pope’s translation of the Iliad, 
and it will probably be seen that not one 
verse in ten is composed altogether of 
feet of this description. The license to 
use the spondee, the iambus, the trochee, 
and the pyrrhic, affords every variation 
necessary. The trochee for the third or 
fourth foot is often used with great 
beauty. 


Hail, holy Light, offspring of heav’n first 
born— 

He spake, and to confirm his words, out flew 

Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the 
thighs 


mighty cherubim—~ 


But, the verse of the work we are now 
considering, like much of that of Byron, 
Scott, Moore, Southey, and others, not 
only frequently and abruptly changes the 
number of syllables, from three to twelve, 
but the feet are changed in a couplet, 
oreven ina verse of four syllables. 


He said and down his gauntlet flung ; 
"Fhe baron’s sword from its sheath hath sprung. 
Fiercely his haughty lip was curl’d 
As he p'd the cross, so rude, 
And on the sign he hurl’d, 
And trampled én the weod. 


jure the harmony, our ears must cer. 
tainly be very incorrect. Moore, in his 
Lalla Rookh, anticipates the censure that 
may be passed on similar irregularities, 
and makes his critical grand chamberlain 
condemn them as not agreeing with the 
measure of his fingers. Moore’s pre. 
tended supposition, however, that the 
tasteless and fastidious only will condem 
them, will not remove well-founded ob. 
jections. 

We are confident that this fashion of 
mingling all sorts of feet, and every kin 
of measure in one poem, will soon pas; 
away. It has not its foundation on thos 


principles which are essential. To giveal® 


correct definition of poetry is difficult; 


but that harmony is necessary, is by al 


allowed. We contend that this indiseri- 
minate use of feet of any kind is incon. 
sistent with that harmony which is e. 
sential. 

The principles of English verse are 
very different from those of the Latin and 
Greek. We know nothing of long and 
short syllables by position. Though in the 
hexameter of both of those languages 
the four prior feet might be either dactyls 
or spondees, the reader would immed. 
ately distinguish the one from the 
other, by the position, or by authority, 
so called ; i. e. universally known accent. 
Not so in English; for the reader very 
frequently is obliged to look through a 
line the second time before he can give 
every syllable its proper accent. 


I went on foot to see my friend 
In Boston some time ago ; 
Much doubting whether at my journey’s end, 
I should behold him, or no: 
And being taken very sick, 
My friend I never did see ; 
For my disease did operate so quick, 
I died all suddenly. 


The above to theeye has very much 
the appearance of poetry ; and certainly 
the rhymes are faultless, but where is the 
harmony ? Yet these lines are not more 
deficient in this respect are very 
many of the Bridal of Vaumond, 4:3 
well as of some late English publications 
called poems; but which are only prose 
in rhyme. 

In his preface the author says the 


poem was “rapidly written in that lar 


measure which mightier bards have 
adopted ; and which is, therefore a sulfli- 
cient vindication of the present humble 
performance.” The errors even of the 
mighty are not to be imitated, but we 
know of no bardsthat can justly be ealled 
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H mighty, who have written in this man- 
ner. | 
After the Preface and Dedication to 
Irvine, Esq. comes an “ 
troductory Epistle to — Esq.” in 
Pwhich are some lines quite applicable to 
the effect produced by a perusal of this 
work. 


The spell-bound mind, in waking slumbers, 
Seems lull’d by the lethargic numbers. 
—Whilst thoa, my friend, listless tolling, 
Feel’st bland oblivion round thee rolling, 

/ Till thou art stretch’d beneath her wand. 


Next to the Introductory Epistle is the 
Proem,” describing Sicily, ia which the 
iscenery of the poem is laid. 


Know ye the land where nature wantons wild, 
Where terror wars with beauty for the sway— 
The boast of art, and all earth’s glory spoil’d 
By fute and havoc, since her natal day. 


F That is—know ye the land which is the 

hoast of art, and the boast of all the 
eclory of the earth spoiled by fate and 
thavoe since the earth was born. Such 
isa fair specimen of a great part of the 
poem—altogether unintelligible. 


Where gleams the poniard in night's trembling 
beam 
» The red cross oft doth knighthood’s fall proclaim. 


The deseription of Sicily would equally 
apply to Italy ; and no name is mention- 
fed by which to distinguish them. This 
ifondness for obscurity pervades every 
page. In the last stanza of the proem 
we are informed that, on the. ascent of a 
voleanic mountain, (Etna of course,) 


A rhymer wander’d—he survey'd each bound, 

Till his t77°d eyes in weary slumbers c/ose— 

Yet still the mountain’s roar re-echo’d round, 

Sull fleeting visions wake in hisrepose : 

And there this wilder’d dream, yet ai/ connectéd 
rose. 


That this truly wildered dream is all 
connected in the author’s mind, may be 
true; but it is very diflicult, if not im- 
possible, for the reader to discover all of 

ithe connexion. Jf it can be discovered, 
itmust be after the most fatiguing atten- 
ftion, not less than that required to solve 
the most intricate lemma of Enfield’s 
Natural Philosophy ; or the most ab- 
struse problem in Euclid. We will, 
however, make another exertion in the 
third perusal. 

The poem is divided into three parts ; 
the first part containing thirty-four pages ; 
the second ten; the third seventy-two. 
The first part contains four scenes, so 
called ; the second, one ; the third, seven. 
The motives for such division we do not 
perceive. 

Von. 1.—No. rv. 


The first scene, entitled “ The Charm,” 
opens, as before quoted, with the rhymes 
of certain witches, spirits, or demons, 
(whether male or female does not ap- 
pear) belonging to, or in, or about Etna. 
From what appears afterwards we pre- 
sume these spirits are preparing a charm 
to operate on a certain lady, hight Isa- 
bella, so that she may yield to a certain 
knight ycleped Vaumond, the destined 
one, andbeundone. The charm has for 
its ingredients, “ blood of widowed 
dove,”—* rope from strangled mur- 
derer,’—and “marrow drained from 
starving child.” 


HVeave the charm and light the flame, 
For him that doth our covenant claim. 


This covenant as we conjecture from 
what subsequently appears, is one be- 
tween the knight and the spirits, in 
which the knight sells himself to the 
devil, “ body and soul,” on condition of 
his possessing certain supernatural pow- 
ers fora given time, by the exercise of 
which, he is to obtain the lady. 


Thus while they sung, th’ accurst of God, 
An armed knight the cavern trod ; 

Of fair and goodly port was he 

Who met that fearful compa-nie. 


Some conversation arises in their 
“trysting room” between the knight 
and the spirits. He says— 


For nature stamp’d me at my birth,” 
The foulest blot on this proud earth, 

A pase deformity— 
While those who gave me to the light 
Loath’d the foul object of their sight, &c. 


Butthe witches had given him “honour, 
wealth, and love;” yet he had made a bad 
bargain, as his triumph would soon be. 
past, when he would have — 


Hell here, and hell beyond the grave. 


He, however, magnanimously resolves 
to make the most of his time and pow- 
ers, and demands the charm for his pur- 
poses. 


The shooting flame its dying rays 

Now scatter’d high with bickering blaze, 

And darkly show’d its lurid beam 

Below a foul and troubled STREAM : 

The charm did an evil spirit take, 

And dipp’d it thrice in the cursed LAKE, 
Then gave it to the knight. 


We can readily conceive the manner 
in which the charm was dipt; the blood 
of the dove, and marrow of the child, 


* For nature stole me 4t my birth, 
And cast me helpless on the wild. 
Montgomery. 


a 
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being rubbed upon the rope of the mur- 


derer, nothing would be easier than to 
dip the whole thrice or a thousand times 
into the stream lake. With the charm 
was given the following : 


Sprrit’s MEMENTO. 


Thou shalt not bow to altar low, 

Nor hook nor saint shall hear thy vow ; 
Remember! 

In holy rite if thou dost unite, 

Thou may’st no more partake the light, 
Remember ! ; 

Hear destin’d one! thy doom is done, 

When thou breathest prayer to the Holy One, 
Remember ! 


Thus endeth the first scene. The se- 
cond has the title of “ The Vision,” and 
opens thus : 


’Tis night, and the bell hath told one ; 
There is rest in the cot of the swain 
Whose care with his labour is done ; 
It is still, save the murmuring main, 
That is rippling beneath the pile ; 
There is rest on the earth and the face of the 
deep, 
But the eye of [sabel knew no sleep. 


There is rest in the cottage of the 
swain, whose care is done with his labour : 
this ought to have been before one 
o’clock, All is at rest excepting the 
murmuring rippling ocean: still, there 
isreston “the face of the deep.” Isabel 
eannot sleep, though 


The thoughts of her heart were as pure as the 
dav, 

That in the courts of heav'n doth play. 

But her pillow, that caught from her burning 
brow, 

The madning fire and the raging glow, 

To her aching head could yield no calm. 


The instances of tautology are with- 
out number, the mad ning fire and the 
raging glow. She leaves her couch— 
the fathomless deep was near her, but 
she had too much resolution, or religion, 
to drown herself. 


No, she could kiss the chast’ning rod, 
And live and die—the Spouse of Gop. 


What means this expression, border- 
ing on blasphemy ? 


While thus she sung the sea-nymphs vile, 
Who lurk’d to grasp their lovely spoi/, 
€eas'd tor a while their guileful strain, 
Hid inthe coral caves of the main. 


Nothing, however, was previously said 
of her singing, nor of their singing. The 


poet here addresses a hymn to the Al- 
mighty, beginning with— 


Bridal of Vaumond. 


God of tiring nature, now 
Round her couch thy presence throw 
Helpless at thy throne we bow, 

Shield us, Father. 


Now the day hath wan’d in sleep, &c. 
After which Isabel has a vision. 


Still as she gaz’d, no bounds the scene disclos’d, 
5 
Below all bright the studded waves repos’d ; 
But shadowy forms a// indistinetly rise, 
Fantastic figures floating inher eyes; _ 
Where curtain’d mists upon the distance flit, 
Veiling the line where heav’n and ocean meet. 


Here she sees a new world of glories,— 
fields of emerald, domes of gold 
streams passing over diamond __ beds, 
stalwart chiefs and gorgeous dames, 
Here she doubts whether all she sees is 
“ shadowy nothing,” or heaven has “her 
mists unrolled” that she might read the 
awful scroll of the future. She, how. 
ever sees, or think she sees, a damsel 
pursued by two chieftains. 


The form of one was darkiy, dimly seen, 
In shades envelop, oft obscur’d was he— 
follow’d still—but mov’d in mystery. 


Well; an aged man stops the damsel, 
and brings her to the sable knight, against 
her will ; she soon after becomes kind, 
is led to the altar, and—probably was not 
married; for night, thunder and light- 
ning dispersed the phantoms, and Isabel, 


With holy pray’r to heav’n assur'd, 
Then sought her couch, from dale secur'd. 


The poet then indulges in one or two 
pages of sentiment; but, as we cannot 
understand it, we will not “ meddle nor 
make :”—and so ends the second scene. 

The third is denominated “ The Tour 
nament,” and breaks upon the reader a 
followeth: 


It was the morn of asummer’s day, 

And brightly [not dimly] did its radiance play, 
On armour burnish’d /uir ; [not foul.] 

The breeze that blithely swept the grove, 

A nodding field of plumes did move 
All stately waving there. 

But the beam that fir’d the warrior’s heart, 

From his lady’s lovely eye did dart; 

And glory’s wing hath fan’d his plume, 

As he rushes to fame or—warriors doom. 


‘ Fired’— hath fanned’— rushes.’—This 
abrupt change of the tense is very impro- 
per. What is meant by the doom of the 
warrior who is not famous? The pride 
of Sicily [the place of the scenery, here 
first mentioned] now engage in mimic 
battle. A band of lovely ladies are 
throned in front : 
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Above the rest fair Margaret sat 
Conspicuous in her throne of state. 
——Fair Isabel her honour’d place 
Held by that lady’s side: 
Her eyes dark glance, that minstrels prais’d, 
‘To view the lists she scarcely rais’d, 
They mey not meet the glare where blaz’d 
The sun’s reflected tide. 


She was all the time thinking of one 


Lodowick, whom she admired, and who 


‘isthe rival of Vaumond. Inthe Colum- 
biad, the warrior’s sword, frequently— 


; gives back the day, or the sun; but even 
Pthat man of uncouth whims, Mr. Bar- 
‘Jow, we believe, never made a tide of 
ithe sun. 


Vaumond appears, 


With golden armour glitt’ring sheen, 
Sable the plume that shades a brow 
Where pride and scornful daring throw, 
A dark and—sombre cloud. 
Not only dark, but—somewhat dark ; 


Thro’ all the world is now our language 
spoke, 
And—yart of Flanders. 


Weli; Margaret lifts her truncheon, and 
the battke commences pell-mell “all ter- 
ribly,” and, as our bard saith, “all disor- 


The while the field was lost and won, 
And the trumpet ever and anon 
Its voice sent cheerily. 


In the midst of the engagement our 
poet thus lamentably soliloquiseth. 


Ah! why attempt the bootless reed ! 
Why seek the rhymer’s sacred meed, 
In days when chivalry has fled, 
Her soul, her fire, her bards are dead ! 
In climes, remote from classic seas, 
Where vainly on the hollow breeze, 

Echoes the fuinter lay ; 
Where men are dull to poet’s dream, 
Or list perverse to every theme, 

Save that [what] their sens essay! 


Our author, after thus lamenting the 
want of bards and readers, informs us 
that the tournament continued “a sum- 
mer’s morn,” till every man was un- 
horsed excepting Vaumond and Lodo- 
wick, each of whom was anxious to 
show his prowess before Isabel. 


Thrice did they to the shock advance, 
Thrice Lodowick’s unharming lance, 
In the stern conflict fail’d. 


No courage could save “ conquest’s 
Guerdon valour’s gage: he falls,” and 
Margaret bestows the “ well-earned 
meed,” across of gold, which thé Baron 
takes unwillingly. Lodowick and Isa- 
hel seem rather dumpish : and so endeth 
the third scene. 

_ The fourth scene, called “ The Page,” 
is thus introduced : 
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Alone, at eve’s approaching tide, 

Where Loro’s silver water's glide, 

To mingle with the deep blue main, 
Young Lodowick his way hath ta’en ; 
Dark shades were flitting o’er his brain, 
And wounded pride and recent smart 
Were burrowing in his inmest heart. 
Nor yet discomfiture alone, 

Hath rear’d revenge’s midnight throne ; 
For lynx-eyed jealousy had shot ’ 
Into his soul a blasting thought ; 

A fieud- -who lifts with mocks, and mows 
The film that heav’n indulgent throws 
O’er mortal sight, and gives to view 
What wildest fancy ne’er b’liev’d true. 


What of the above the reader cannot 
understand, he must guess at. Though 
perhaps in some counties in England, 
ta’en is used for taken, and some British 
poets use the abbreviation, like 7’th for in 
the, no such abbreviation is known in 
America. Making believed one syllable 
causes great indignation in theear. The 
four last lines we have studied with great 
care: if they have any meaning it is 
* dark and sombre” to us. 

Not less unintelligible are the succeed- 
ing lines; which we quote as certainly 
one of the best specimens of our author’s 
talent at descriplion. 


Far o’er von western hills the sun 
Sees half his tireless journey done ; 
In seas of gold, along the verge 
Orheav’n, his waning glories merge 5 
While darker hues the eastern sky 
Have shrouded with their purple die : 
Sleeping on ocean’s tranquil breast, 
Its chastely brilliant beauties rest ; 
So richly pure the tinge that dims 
Earth’s amethysts or ocean’s gems, 
That glows ia these fair climes alone, 
Ere night’s dark mantle round is throwg. 


Let the reader, after carefully scrutiniz- 
ing the above lines, with a candid wish to 
know what the author intended to say, 
ask himself what ideas he has received. 
The sun over the western hills, i. e. near 
setting, sees that his tireless journey is 
half done, or that itis noon. His waning 
glories merge in seas of gold, along the 
verge of heaven; while hues, darker (than 
seas of gold, or waning glories) have 
shrouded the eastern sky with their pur- 
ple colour. The chastely brilliant beauties 
of the ocean are asleep on the bosom of 
the ocean. The colour, that dims the 
amethysts of the earth, and gems of the 
ocean, (what are they ?) is so richly pure, 
that (we know not what) glows alone in 
these fair climes, before the dark (again!) 
mantle of night is thrown round.— 
Perhaps the author means, so pure is 
the tinge that dims—and that glows. The 
difference however is only that between 
three half pence, anda penny half penny. 
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O'er glorious fields and blooming glade 
Deep came the mountain’s giant shade ; 
—tIn yon blue sky there is no cloud— 
That sky so pure, so deep— 
Ev’n Etna’s everlasting shroud 
Seems for a while to sleep ; 
—Pillar of heav’n, in heav’n her brow 
She hides from mortal ken, 
Her base on earth—her roots, oh where! 


The roots and brow of a pillar ! 

The poet proceeds ; and fills several 
pages with similar deseriptions and repe- 
titions. Lodowick surveys the scene and 
feels “ mellower influence,” for, 


Who at such fide can gaze on earth, 

Still, calm and fair, as at her birth— 

In yon wfuthom’d heaven high 

Hold converse with efernity, 
That fings her shroud around the deep 
Where mys’try seems enthron'd—to sleep-- 
Who soars not from the cares of man, &c. 


A lad, at least apparently such, meets 
Lodowick and tells him a sad_ tale, how 
he had served a certain knight, and how 
he had run away because this knight had 
done something ill. The boy calls him- 
self Paulo. Lodowick engages him to 
serve Isabel: and thus terminateth scene 
the fourth, and part the first. 

To part the second there is an Tntro- 
ductory Epistle, addressed to Mr. 
- The first lines are so lopographi- 
cal that, by their insertion, perhaps the 
reader will discover the residence of the 
bard. 


From that bleak path that winds around 
That mount sublime, where shades profound 
Veil, in their deep obseurity, 

The darkling cliffs of destiny, 

A wand rer oft, in vales go, 

Where babbling streamlets gently flow. 


The gentleman addressed, appears to 
be a clergyman, not averse however to 
minstrelsy, of the charms of which, even 
a hermit’s heart is susceptible. 

But the /one hermit’s heurt estrang’d, 


Its earthly essence purged and changed; 
Bars not to song ifs holy /air.” 


We hope such poetical madness is not 
contagious: 


Vesanwm teticisse timent fugiuntque poetam 
Qui sapiunt ;* Hfor. 


but whatever risk there may be, we shall 
venture to proceed. 
The fifth scene is called “The Ban- 
uet.” Vaumond is toasted, and Isabel: 
all applaud excepting one old gentleman, 
Gonsalvo. This we believe to be the fa- 
ther of Paulo, alias Imogen, who had been 


* The man who has his wits about him will 
ever meddle with a mad poet. 
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betrothed to Vaumond. He laments the ff 
absence, or loss of his daughter, and quits 
the assembly, giving Vaumond a severe 
look. The minstrels recite a song iy 
praise of wine, beginning thus : 
As sparkles ia its ebrystal vase 
Vhe ruddy, soul—illuming jaice, 
So sparkliog wit ean sorrow chase 
And ronnd its brillianey diffuse— 
Aud at the same shrine are they Lit. 


In the same manner as wine sparkles 
wit chases sorrow ; wine and wit are [i 
at the same shrine. Vaumond and Isabe 
drink together. Lodowick watches her 
smiles and words, (“ tones of fire ;”) heis 
full of jealousy towards the baron; yetis 
confident that Isabel gives him the pre. 
ference. The baron however gives him 
a surly supercilious look, and asks him 
why he appears so sad: to which Lodo- 
wick replies : 

‘ Wouldst thou insult me, Baron? Say, 
Can the poor victory of the day 
So far thy pride inflate ? 
Here is my glove—to-morrow’s eve 
Our feud forever quell’d shall leave ; 
Shall check thy hopes and haughty mood, 
Or teel, with this heart’s dearest blood, 
With loftier glow elate. 
Then meet me if thou durst’—he cried, 
And left the hall with hurrying stride. 


And thus endeth scene the fifth. 

In scene the sixth, called “The Warn- 
ing,” Paulo recites to Isabel an ode, song, 
ditty, or essay, on “A Female Heart,” in 
which the author compares the cunning 
of woman to many things, some of which 
are incomprehensible, and others have no 
likeness to that with which they are 
compared. But while hearing it the lads 
lost not one thought on Lodowick. 


The memory of Lodowick came 
Never, to wrap in shroud of flame 
Her spell-bound heart. 


Her father leads her to Vaumond cas: 
tle to be married. Before the baron 
comes, Paulo sings another song ; this is 
on “Love and Friendship.” Love 
compared to the sun, to the sea, to the 
miser’s coflers, and to a tender plant: 
friendship, to the moon, to a river, to the 
Christian’s hope, and to a great chesnut 
tree on Mount Etna. Paulo then gives 
her own history, under the name of a 
sister, whom a baron had betrayed, and 
kept long hid in his eastle, from whieh 
she at length escaped, and now wal- 
ders no one knows where. 

In the stanzas which contain the story 
of Paulo, there is scarcely an error 0! 
metre, grammar, or rhetoric; and they ap- 
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ar to have been written by a real poet 
in the full possession of his understanding. 


VIlt. 

Few years, my lady, have I seen, 
My term of trial brief hath been ; 
But sad experience, on my sight, 
Hath yet unroll’d her veil of night. 
I had a sister once ; and none 
Awoke the lay with livelier tone 
In southern plains ; as light and gay 
As the blythe birds, that trill’d their lay 
In every vale, from every spray ; 
Pure, as the bleating flocks she led, 
With jocund heart, along the mead— 
And modest as the blushing arS 
When first the lovety almonds blow, 

As gentle, soft, and pure ; 
Butah! like it, her beauties shone 
Ere riper wisdom was her own ; 

The bloom was 


‘The shepherds’ pipe and tender tale 
Contended vainly to prevail ; 

Their vows of faith she heard and met 
With firm refusal, yet so sweet, 

‘They mourn’d, and yet could but adore, 
Despairing, but admiring more. 

One morn we saw her not; the swain 
Sought to behold her, but in vain— 
The breeze walts not her musie bland ; 
Her flocks in idle wonder stand, 
Watching, as if that form to see, 

That long they follow’d joyously— 
List’ning, as if to hear her tread, 

From whose kind hand so oft they fed: 
Her crook hangs a by; her lute 
Within the cot is still and mute ;— 
Yes, she was gone ; surprise and grief, 
Hope and despair, with influence brief, 
All came by turns ; but she was gone— 
Her flight unmark’d—her doom unknown. 


Her fate I learnt, when fortune’s ire 

Had robb’d me of my sainted sire 
And of his cheerless dame : 

Peace to the sod wherein they sleep! 

Hither was led my wandering step, 
Here, where my sister came. 

With simple tale of misery 

J will vot weary lady high ;— 

Suffice to say, a baron bold 

Had lur’d her from her parent fold ; 

With honey’d word and treachery foul, 

He woo’d her ear and won her soul, 


And long he hid his trusting prize, 
In castle proud, from kindred eyes. 
In secret, with too rapid wings, 
Unholy transports fed— 
Till the poor dupe her offerings 
To vain repentance made— 
When cold neglect infix’d his stings, 
The spoiler’s passion dead. 


He car'd no more to feign a flame 
He never felt ; but lest a name, 
Rank’d high in knighthood’s scroll, 
From her foul wrongs dark blot should bear, 
He guarded her with anxious care, 
Till from his grasp she stole. 
And where she wanders now, the eye 
That mark’d her crimes, and heard her cry 
For mercy, knows alone ; 
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O lady, ’tis too trite a tale = 
Man call’d her fair, he prov’d her frail, 
She bloom’d, and was undone ! 


Isabel now asks the page whether or 
not a person can love more than once. 
This question produces another ode by 
Paulo,—* The Unfaithful.” - This is a 
very simple performance, consisting most- 
ly of the repetition of one thought. Here- 
upon the baron enters and the page ab- 
sconds: so endeth scene the sixth. 

In scene the seventh, “The Bower,” 
after several pages of sentimental matter, 
Vaumond and Isabel wanéer together, un- 
seen by the company, till they are in a 
private bower. Here both seem troubled 
with the same feelings that Milton gives 
our first parents, after tasting the apple ; 
so lost in passion are they, that they can- 
not speak : 


It is the hour when language were 

Too cold, estrang’d and common there ; 
‘The heart at once may read full well 

All that a fervent glance can tell.— 

And who forbids that all unseen, 

While skies are blue, and fields are green, 
While all is joy and love, that they 

The genial power should disobey ? 


In short, they were on the eve of being 
naughty, when they were interrupted by 
Paulo, approaching in pursuit of a butter- 
fly. The baron in a rage seizes the sup- 
posed lad, and 


Survey’d his facee—Maria! why 
Starts back that baron bold, 
As if the bolt that shakes the sky 
Had on him its fury roll’d ? 


He throws the page on the ground, outs 
with his knife, and would have killed him, 
but changed his mind, shedding such 
tears 


As Satan shed on Calvary ; 


and told him to go, and still appear as 
Paulo. And thus concludeth the seventh 
scene. 

We now approach the horrible, mista- 
ken by the author for the terrible or su- 
blime. In the eighth scene, “ The Dun- 
geon,” Lodowick, at midnight, when 


Many a black and gloomy cloud 
Hung upon night’s sable shrond, 


unable to sleep, is walking alone, when he 
is suddenly seized by a number of spirits, 
full of nerve, against whom he can make 
no resistance, and is carried away captive. 
He is carried away. “ swift as hight,” for 
hours, pony he, with all this uncommon 
speed, ean feel the “ jolt of a car.” It is 
impossible for us to follow him, or gather 
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any certain information of his journey. 
He is borne through, near, over, under 
and about—rough descents—rude rub- 
bish—dark retreats—massy doors unbar- 
red—black shrouds of darkness—narrow 
vaults—rugged stones—pale rays—bro- 
ken daggers—narrow doors—tenfold fury 
—a living dungeon—uncreated day— 
glcoms profound—a mysterious den— 
deep dim vaults—-seattered armour—-dark- 
shadows—undistinet sounds—brazen 


portals—an endless dungeon—dark ca- 


verns, &c. &c. till he is at last fast bound in 
a certain dungeon. All this is effected by 
the influence of Vaumond ; and then con- 
cludeth the second part and eighth scene. 

introductory to part the third is an 
Epistle to Mr. , almost the 
whole of which, is as far removed from 


common sense, 

As from the centre thrice to th’ utmost pole. 
We will quote a few lines as a specimen. 
‘The very witty and satirical notice of 
“school boy reviewers” inclines us to the 
belief that the poet has already suffered 
in no small degree. 


Mujestic, heatiful! my native land ! 

How wildly far! how nobly, darkly grand! 

Born iv the moonlight of a latter age, 

And the last /ea fof earth’s extended page— 

On ning like heav’n upon a race of crime, 

‘Thou look’st thro’ tears of blood, in grief sublime ! 

The lyre of heaw’n is bright in thy clear sky, 

But speaks not e’er its tones of mystery : 

Whether the warhoop wakes thy mountain hold, 

Or the clear horn its milder tale hath told, 

No minstrel measures to the gale are giv’n, 

And all is apathy where all is heaven ! 

Where rocks elernal speak, man only mute, 

Holds high communion with his kindred brute : 
And why ? Ah wherefore ! be it theirs to tell, 

Who know all things, and nothing eke so well— 

The mighty whipsters on our western shore, 

Who stride the Pegasus of wit and lore— 

Sclhool-boy reviewers, mountebanks of sense, 

Whe never bungled thro’ their accidence. 


We suspect that our readers are weary 
of such enormous nonsense: what then 
must be his weariness who is compelled 
to labour through the whole volume ? 
We will quote little more ; but hasten 
with speed to the end. 

From his cavern, in consequence of a 
million-fold earthquake,.Etna-quake or 
hell-quake, according to the bard in his 
ninth scene, called“ Etna,” Lodowick be- 
gan to descend; and through several pages, 
Jaboured downward wiih ten times more 
difficulty than Satan struggled upward 
through chaos; and passed through 
horrors beyond comparison more horri- 
ble than any we have yet mentioned. At 
jJength he hears, in the language of Sicily, 
what the author calls a “Song of the Spi- 
rits in Etna ;” which song occupies half a 
dozen pages, and seems prophetic of an 
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earthquake, or something worse, that is to 
destroy the castle of Vaumond. He after- 
wards comes to “the trysting place” of 
the spirits, and sees a pit “ deep, high and 
wide,” where are many serpents and liz- 
ards. Anon Vaumond appears; and 
scolds at the spirits for suffering Imogen, 
alias Paulo, to escape ; and demands the 
destruction of Lodowick. The spirits in- 
form him that they can only tempt, not 
destroy a Christian: such, say they, 


From harm exempt 
We may not do to death. 


They tell Vaumond, as the witches 
Macbeth, 


Thou hast a charmed being 

That weapon may not harm— 

Fear not earth, or heav’n, or hell, 

None but thee can break the spell. 
Destin’d one 
Thy doom is done 

When thy homage is said to the Holy One 

Remember! 


The baron exclaims: 


My soul within itself must coil, 

Why speak its pang’s to ye? 

Let then my nuptial rites be said,— 
As fiends would wed—so will l wed— 
And Isabel! shall grace my bed. 


Here Lodowick exclaims “ God forbid,” 
at which the spirits and the baron disap- 
pear. Lodowick wanders till he hears 
the sound of something like the earth: 


Was that the mountain’s voice he heard, 
Or was it the song of a little bird? 


He finds himself on the side of Etna, 


Escap’d the Stygeen pool, tho’ long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn : 


and so concludeth the ninth scene. 

The tenth scene, “ The Peasant,” opens 
with a description of the prospect pre- 
sented to Lodowick around the moun- 
tain, out of the side of which he had 
burrowed. The genial breezes are sweet, 
and the gales 


Came with the sweetest perfume rife, 
Waking energy to life ; 


the forest shade is gentle, its leaves lithe- 
some; the small birds sing ; the deer fly 


along ; the falcon soars high [not low] 
with his broad wings, 


Born on their iron energy 
Till his course is lost amid the sky ; 


(after all it might have been a turkey- 
buzzard,) and, 


Oh glorious is that heaven above, 
Unfathom’d sea of light and love. 
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There is also a view of the ocean: 


Around how far! all unconfest 
Its bounds, with the blue heaven blending, 
Spread the broad ocean’s dimpled breast, 
Where many a glitt’ring sail is wending, 
Amid yon offspring of the deep, 
That restless on its bosom sleep, 
Shrouded in their encircling cloak 
Their billowy canopy of smoke, 
And capt with tapering flame their head. 


Like the above incomprehensible lines 
are the greater part of the volume ; 
which, using the phraseology of the 


- author, may be called an unfathomed sea 


of sombre darkness. Suddenly a great 
number of gallies are seen to pass, while 


From yon battlement, the mid-day dimming, 
A flood of light intense on high is streaming. 


What business the gallies have here we 
cannot understand. They, however, 
lead the author into a train of moral re- 
flection; such as: 


Black is the robe of time 
Stull, mind’s undying energies have woke, 
And Jit the durkness, &e. 


Lodowick goes to a place called Val- 
Demoni, where he hears a peasant sing a 
story of a couple who had a deformed 
child, 


Of dwartfish size, 
_ Huge feet, crook’d legs and goggle eyes, 
With bow-bent back and monstrous head— 


which child was carried to Mount Et- 
na by a fiend, where he perished. The 
peasant was the father of the child. The 
knight accompanies the peasant to his 
cottage, and gets something to eat ; and, 
after he has 


Donn'd a cloak of russet brown, 
they take a walk to 
Where pearly Alcantara roll’d. 


Here suddenly the poet speaks about 
himself and his poetical bark ;— 


Now houne we on my trembling bark. 
He speaks very modestly of his own 
abilities ; 

I dare not woo Parnassian gales ; 


and amplifies, with great dignity the pro- 
verb,— 


Little boats should keep near shore, 
But bigger ones may venture more, 


thus: 


Better it is to hug the shore 
‘Than where rocks lie hid and bréakérs roar, 
To vaunt and be undone. 
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The knight and peasant go to “a dark 
and awful grove,” on the plantation of 
Vaumond, at midnight, when 


Cloth'd were all, 
Earth, sea, and heav’n, in silent pall; 
An awful siiliness. 


Here closeth the tenth scene. 

The eleventh is denominated “ The 
Brida!.” The barontakes his mistress to a 
chapel far under ground: 


Oh many a winding stair doth lead 

To that chapel where they shall be wed— 

Oh countless are the steps they wead 

Ere the — is gain’d where the rites shall be 
said. 


The “ gentle bride” is frightened. Vau- 
mond inquires what is the cause of her 
fears, and she replies that she is worn 
and spent, tending her sick father, Ru- 
gero. She declares she will descend no 
further. He declares she shall descend, 
and be his for ever: 


One upon earth, till earth is gone, 
In heav’n or hell, we will be one. 


She asks where are the priest and 
altar; when certain doors unfold, anda 
dreary chapel appears, in which are dis- 
covered a monk with a volume open 
before him, snakes, pale blue lights, &c. 
The monk demands whether or not she 
is willing to be Vaumond’s now and for 
evermore. She swoons with a terrible 
shriek, when at once an_ earthquake 
makes a mighty fuss and spoils the 
whole plan. The serpents wither, the 
fiend-priest vanishes, and the lady is 
conveyed to upper air. ‘Two strangers 
inform her that her daddy is dead ; and 
soon after she hears the requiem, which 
the author has somehow obtained from 
Sicily, and has given to his readers under 
the title of “ REQuUIESCAT IN PACE.” 
This consists of a page, in which we are 
informed that the dead never wake: 


There is tranquil slumber there, 
There’s no waking with the dead. 


The lady is conveyed, “ journeying 
light,” to the convent where her father’s 
corpse had been placed ;—and thus con- 
cludeth the eleventh scene. ° 

In the last scene, “ The Combat,” Vau- 
mond is summoned to cleanse his ho- 
nour from the charge of treason and the 
employment of demons. A vast con- 
course of warriors appears. Vaumond is 
presently on the ground, upon his coal- 
black steed. The king informs him 
there is one present,who accuses him of 
having leagued with the spirits of the 
mountain, and sold his soul to Old 
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Nic. Lodowick throws down his glove, 
and the baron raises it on the point of his 
sword. The priest demands that each 
should swear by the cross that he re- 
ceives no assistance from magic, and 
that his weapons are not charmed. Lo- 
dowick complies. The baron refuses. 

“ Swear, cried the starting conclave,” 
like the ghost in Hamlet—* Swear !” In- 
stead of which, he indignantly throws 
the cross on the ground, and tramples on 
it. The baron’s bugle rings, and in- 
stantly the ground opens, and a vast host 
of fiend-warriors arise : 


With shudd’ring awe, 
A second iron birth earth saw. 


A dreadful conflict ensues, at which the 
sun laughs : 


The sun walks high in his pilgrimage, 
He smiles at the wars that mortals wage, 
And, laughing, shakes his golden hair, 
While battle drives his uncheck’d shure. 


Dr. Young makes final ruin drive swift 
her plough-share over creation, but we 
never before heard of the share of battle. 
After long contest the baron and knight 


meet, and Lodowick exclaims— 


Now turn thee, craven renegade, 


somewhat like Macduff, meeting Mac- 
beth—“ Turn, heill-hound, turn.” As we 
now approach what the author calls “ the 
hinge of the fable,” not being able fully 
to comprehend it, we shall give his own 
words. 


A hasty glance to the vanquish’d show’d 
Where hid in dust lay the sacred wood, 
Tn that evil tide by thousands spurn’d 
Where’er the course of battle turn’d ;—~ 
Uprooted from the clotted mould 
Around it swung in its iron hold ; 
And as it cleft the sounding air 
At Vaumond’s bright helm levell’d fair, 
—— The baron sent him to the blow— 
Ha! where's that harness’d champion now ? 
An e!f, all wrinkled, crook’d and gray, 
Crouching beneath the cross upstaried—— 
That mighty form hath pass’d away, 
And like wnreal light departed ! 
Fell the uplifted cross once more 

From the wondering warryior’s guard, 
As arushing fierce and a wild roar 

Above him in air were heard. 
A wight the shrinking mass broke thro’, 
— The mountain peasant Lodowick knew,— 
And as he gaz’d the elf upon 
He shriek’d and cried, “‘ my son, my son!” 
Chatter’d that hideous goblin foul, 

His straggling locks of flame he rent, 
Then with a yell like the midnight owl, 

And a bound, From out of their sight he went! 
Another stifled shriek—among 
‘The motley group the warrior sprung ; 
There lay a form, how lovely! prest 
Fast to a kneeling old man’s breast ; 
The peasant’s cap beside them thrown, 
Her dark locks round luxuriant strewn, 


Her eye half closed—his grasp within— 
(That is, her half-closed eye within nis grasp.) 


Tis the page Paulo !”—“ Imogen!” 

Ay, Imogen! Gonsalvo there 

Supports that fragile woman fair, 
&e. &e. Ke. 


There are several pages more, but here 
appears to be the denouement. 'The last 
stanza, to which the author has given 
the title L’Envoy, is as follows: 


And now, as e/d in numbers sweet 

Hath taught, to courteovs minstrel meet, 

He bids God speed to one and all, 

On whom slumber’s lightsome links may fall, 
As the rhymer wakes trom his lengthen’d dream, 
And hails with joy day’s rosy beam. 


All which, in prose, is thus:—And 
now, as old age has taught the minstrel, 
he bids God speed to all who may be 
asleep, as he is waking from his dream 
and hailing day-light. 

There are eighteen more lines, hight 
* Conclusion,” perfectly unfathomable ; 
the author, to quote two of his own 
lines, seems one 


—on mind’s eternal wings who sped, 
Beyond the indignant spirit’s narrow cage. 


Thus have we toiled through _ this 
truly comical and uncommon poem. 
Much as has been quoted of its defects, 
in grammar, rhetoric, and common sense, 
we can say, without deviating from strict 
veracity, that they have been but slightly 
noticed. We know not how toaccount for 
the apparent love of obscurity that is seen 
in almost every couplet, as well as in the 
studied concealment in relation to the 
fable. The fable indeed is such as can- 
not excite any interest in the reader, 
could he comprehend it; and with every 
reader hoc opus, hic labor, this is the rub. 
Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris, 
is an injunction, from which the greater 
the departure, the less pleasing is the 
story. 

It has been supposed by some that the 
introduction of obsolete words gives ma- 
jesty to the language in use. This is net 
true. In this work we find—itrysting— 
unassovled—stalwart—-bale—-gwerdon— 
sheen—reed—distraught—blent —sithence 
—donned—boune-—joyance-—legiance— 
swart—brast-stounde—-acquist, and nu- 
merous others, of the meaning of which, 
not one reader in ten has any know- 
ledge. 

The tautoligies are numerous and dis- 
gusting—calm, unsullied—harshest, rudest 
—lost, lone—lonely eremite—black and 
— and sudden—darkly sha- 
dowed—nicght and glocm—gap and yarn 
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- a—soul and brain—hue and die—dark 
‘and sombrous—unchanged, the same, &ce. 


There are certain words which are in- 
troduced without any regard to the pro- 
priety of their introduction; such as Lit, 
dark, pale, shroud, iron, eld, &e. A 
rasp of tron—tron bed—iron energy— 
iron plain—iron hand—iron birth—iron 
rarvest—iron talons—iron hold, 
Xe. 
To conclude: the author of this vo- 
jume, if considerably advanced in years, 
‘would consult his own peace and plea- 
sure by neglecting ever more to think of 
eminence as a poet. If he is a young 
Iman, and has run mad with the multi- 
Fude, in admiration of certain British 
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rhymesters, he may outlive his disorder, 
if he forsakes the perusal of such, and 
yet learn to write poetry. Tandem stt 
surculus arbor.—Swift said of Lord Or- 
rery that he “ might be a man of genius 
if he knew how to go about it.” Per- 
haps the author of the Bridal of Vau- 
mond may yet be a poet; but he must 
go another way about it. 

if, in our remarks, we have indulged 
sometimes a sarcastic turn, we trust the 
poet will have the good sense to laugh 
with us, and make due improvement. 
If his feelings are injured, we shall not 
censure Ourselves ; but hope he will be 
the better for our plain language: for, 
quoting another adage, virescit vulnere 
virtus. P. 


Ant. 3. Frora AmEerRtc® SEPTENTRIONALIS, or a@ systematic arrangement and 
description of the Plants of North America, §c. By Frederick Pursh, 2 vols. 8vo. 


with 24 Engravings. London, 1814. 


(Continued from page 176, and concluded.) 


4d. HE Viburnum edule was stated 
to be a peculiar species, and 
named such by Raf. in Obs. Med. Rep. 

45. Some American species of Vibur- 
num have only one stigma, and there- 
fore cannot belong to trigynia! they 
must form the genus or subgenus Len- 

46, The same happens with Rhus, 
lev, &c. thename of Rhus, is like Mus, 
Bos, Sus, &c. among the highly objec- 
tionable Linnean names, failing accord- 


bing to his own rules; they have been 


changed by Rafinesque into Sumachium 
and Musculus, Taurus, /Iper, Se. 

47. Crotonopsis, Mx. is’ derived from 
Croton by a mere addition in termination, 
itis therefore erroneous, and the name 
of Leptemon substituted by Raf. in Obs. 
Med. Rep. ought to have been preferred. 

48. Drosera filiformis was discovered 
and described in the first instance by 
Rafinesque. Mr. P. has given credit to 
Mr Enslen for the Dr. brevifolia, and 
omitted it towards Mr. R! 

49. He has likewise omitted to notice 
as synonymous the genus Slellandria of 
Brickell, under the Schisandra, Mx. a 
better name. 

00. Berberis aquifolium and B. nervosa, 
must form a genus quite different from 
Berberis, to which Rafinesque has given 
the name of Odostemon in Florula Mis- 
surica, 

51. Prinos lanceolatus must form a 
new genus called Hexotria by Raf. 

Vox. 1.—No. rv. 


52, Allium triforum was discovered 
and named by Raf. in Med. Rep. six 
years before Pursh wrote his Flora. 

53. Pontederia cordata and P. angus- 
tifolia form the genus Unisema, Raf. Obs. 
in Med. Rep. and this last species, which 
Mr. P. gives out as new, was noticed 
there. 

54. Conostylis Americana, could never 
be congenerous with an Australian ge- 
nus! it must form a peculiar one, which 
has been called Lophiola aurea, in the 
Botanical Magazine. 

55. Phalangium quamash or Scilla 
esculenta, appears to be neither a Scilla 
nora Phalangium, it has been called 
Quamasia esculenta by Raf. in Fl. Mis- 
surica. 

56. Lalium Pudicum appears to be 
neither a Lalium nora Fritillaria, but a 
peculiar geaus, which has been named 


“Imblirion pudicum by Raf. in Fl. Mis- 


surica. 

57. Streptopus roseus, Mx. belongs to 
the genus Hexorima, Raf. N. G. in Mir- 
ror of Sciences, rather than to Strep- 
topus. 

58. Mr. P. has adopted the good di- 
visions of the genus Convallaria by Des- 
fontaines, &c. but likewise his bad 
names Sinilacina and Polygonatum, de- 
rived from Snilax and Polygonum. His 
genus Smilacina had however been pre- 
viously well named by Decandolle Ma- 
yanthemum, which name must of course 
prevail, and the Polygonatum must re- 
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ceive the good name of rillaria, Raf. 

59. The Smilacina berealis, Pursh, or 
Dracena borealis, Aiton, which is like- 
wise the Convallaria umbellulata, Mx. 
belongs to neither of those genera. It is 
a peculiar genus perfectly distinct, dis- 
tinguished by a campanulated corolla, a 
compressed style, a bilobed stigma, a bi- 
Jocular and many seeded berry, which 
Rafinesque has called Clintona in his 
Decades of New Amer. Gen. 

60. The Smilacina canadensis of 
Pursh, or Mayanthemum canadense of 
Decandolle, &c. forms likewise a dis- 
tinct genus, differing as much from Ma- 

anthemum, asParis does from Trillium ; 
it is called Styrandra in Raf. Decades of 
N. G. 

61. He has not adopted the divisions 
of the genus Juncus, (which are equally 
good,) named Lauzula and Cephalozxis by 
Decandolle and Desvaux. 

62. He has united the genus Floerkea 
to Nectris ; they belong to the same na- 
tural family, but are perfectly distinct. 

63. Epilobium angustifolium, Pursh, 
is different from the European species, it 
is called E. amenum by Raf. it belongs 
to the subgenus (or genus) Chamerion, 
having unequal flowers. 

64. He has united the good genus 
with Menziesia, although it 
differs by being decandrous and with a 

campanulated corolla ! 

65. Polygonella, Mx. is united to Po- 
lygonum : it has been called Lyonella, by 
Raf. in Obs. 

66. Gaultheria shallon, being neither a 
Gaultheria nor an Arbutus, must form a 
peculiar genus, Shallonium serrulatum. 

-™~ 67. The species of Vaccinium with 
campanulated corollas, must form a_pe- 
culiar genus or subgenus, Polycodium. 

In fact the whole tribe of Ericacea or 
_ Bicornia must be newly modelled. 
~~ 68. The new genus Chimaphila, Pursh, 

formed upon two species of Pyrola, had 

been ie gg by Raf. in Obs. Med. 

Rep. under the name of Pseva; both 

names are good, yet Pursh’s name being 

more euphonous, and published with the 
distinctive character, may be preferred. 

69. But the abominable name of Am- 
myrsine, Pursh, must be annulled, and 
the former and better name of Persoon, 
Leiophyllum, adopted in preference. 

70. The name of Cassia, although Lin- 
nean, Was contrary to his own rules, and 
is become worse now, by the addition of 
many new genera, whereof it is the root, 
such as Cassine, Acacia, Cassiia, Caci- 
cus, Cassiltum, Cassidulus, &e. It must 
therefore be altered into Cassiana: 


71. Dianthus armeria, Pursh, appears 
different from the European species: jt 
has been described under the name of 
D. armeroides by Raf. in his Somiologi- 
cal discoveries. 

2. Arenaria peploides must form a pe. 
culiar genus, which was called Honcke. 
nia by Erhart, but Wildenow having 
not adopted this needful improvement, 
gave the same name to a different ge. 
nus; this therefore must receive the new 
one of Adenarium. 

73. He has adopted with propriety the 
name of Micropetalon, Persoon, instead 
of the bad name Spergulastrum, Michauy, 
but the MM. lanuginosum having no 
tals, must belong to the genus Bigelowia 
of Rafinesque, or form a peculiar one, 
under the name of Ballarion. 

74. Cerastium semidecandrum, Pursh, 
is different from the European species, 
it is called C. pumilum by Raf. 

75. Oxalis acetosella, P. is in the same 
predicament, and is called O. Montana, 
by Raf. many other species of Ozalisis 
may be in the same case. | 

76. Bartonia, Pursh, is the Nutalla, 
Raf. FI. Miss. 

77. Mr. P. mentions only 5 species of 
real Plumb trees, while there are at. least 
15 species in the U. States, the Cherry 
trees excluded. It would be tedious to 
mention all his omissions in that way, 
some of which may be involuntary ; but 
it may not be amiss to notice here some 
of such omissions in very remarkable 
genera. The species of known North 
American Grape Vines, or Vitis, are 94; 
in Pursh 6; of Frazxinus, 16 species, inf 
Pursh 8; of Gentiana 15, in Pursh 8; 
of Celtts 8, in Pursh 3; of Cactus, 7, in 
Pursh 2; of Rosa 20, in Pursh 13 ; &e. &e.y 

78. Helianthemum Juss. is adopted, 
but being contrary to the rules of no 
menclature, since it is derived from 
Helianthus, and has the same meaning i 
it has been altered into Anthelis in the 
Flora Etnensis of, Rafinesque. 

79. Talinum teretifolium, P. is Phe 
meranthus teretifolius, Raf. a distinct ge- 
nus and anterior name. 

80. The Actaea Americana, P. var. d- 
ba, is a distinct species which may be 
called 4. alba; and the variety with ream 
fruits ought to be called 2. rubra. 

81. The N. G. Lewisia, Pursh, bet 
longs to the natural family Berberidiah . 
the N. G. Clarkia, P. to the nat. family! 
or tribe Epilobia, the Vuttalla, (Barto-F 
nia P.) to the nat. tribe Lecythidia and 
the genus Calochortus P. to the nat. tribeg¢™ 
Helonidia : those are the only N. G. olen 
Pursh framed on new species: 
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32. He has united the Actea Racemosa, 


appears 
it 


ame offL. with the genus Cimicifuga, by the’ 
niologi. Bname of C. Serpentaria ; but that species 


differs yet from Cimicifuga, by a single 
germen and capsul, sessile stigma, many 


ma pe- 
minute petals, &c. Rafinesque had made 


Honcke. 


having apeculiar genus of it, with much _ pro- 
vement,Mpriety, calling it Megotrys Serpentaria, 
ent Obs. Med. Rep. 
the ney 83. He has followed Michaux in uni- 
ting the genus Sarothra with Hypericum, 
iety thefmwhile Raf. had proved in Obs. Med. Rep. 
instead it ought to be kept separate, since it 
lichauy,Mdilers by a monolocular capsul, few 
no pe-g™stamina, &c. and that many other spe- 
elowiafmcies Of Hypericum ought to be united to 
iar such as H. Canadense, H. quinque- 


wervium, &c. 

84. He has adopted the genus Elodea 
ef Adanson, and united to it the Hype- 
reum virginicum, L. which ought how- 
ever to form at least a subgenus thereof; 
ithad been called Triadenum, being con- 
sidered as a peculiar genus, by Raf. in 
Obs. M. R. 

85. He does not adopt the genus Pul- 
satila, although he is inclined to consi- 
der it a correct one. 

86. He is very correct in adopting the 
previous name of Brasenia instead of 
Hydropeltis, Mx. 

87. In adopting the good genus Coplis 
of Salisbury, he ought to have at least 
tated that the name of Chryza (per- 
haps not cuite so good) was given to it 


, Pursh, 
species, 


he same 
lontana, 


Oxalis 
Vutalla, 


ecies of 
at least 
Cherry 
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at way, 
ry ; but 
re some 
iarkable 


1 Northiy Rafinesque in Obs. M. R. 

are 88. T'rollius larus, isnot a Tvollius ; 

cies, infgkaf. has made a new genus of it under 

ursh 8;Mbe name of Gaissenia in Med. Rep. 

s, 7, inf 89. Many species of Ranunculus bear- 
&e.&c.fig European names are not identical 

dopted, ith them; many new species of that 
of no-Menus, discovered by Muhlenberg and 

d from@Rafinesque, are omitted, although they 

eaning jee Common in Pennsylvania and N. York. 

> in the 90. He has adopted the bad name Cy- 


mus, Salisb. instead of Melumbium, Juss. 
ind Wild. which is the anterior name ; 
besides, there was already a genus of 
rustacea called Cyamus by Latreille. 

91. His Pothos fetida or Dracontium 
ehdum, L. does not belong to either 
fnera. Itis a peculiar genus which Raf. 
as called Spathyema, in Obs. M. R. and 
tnother Siberian species belongs to it. 

92. Arum is one of the objectionable 
Minnean names, being radical or con- 
ained in Comarum, Carum, Hedysa- 
m, Harungana, Aruna, &c. the old 
lame of Tournefort Arisarum ought 
herefore to be substituted to it. Calla 
in the same predicament respecting 
adlladium and 20 other genera, there- 
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fore Callaria must be adopted instead. 

93. Hyssopus nepetoides and H. Scro- 
phularifolia, must form a peculiar genus 
Agastache Gronovius or Vieckia, Raf. Obs, 

94. Pycnanthemum and Brachyste- 
mu::, Mx. are united ina single genus ; 
the propriety of this union may be 
doubted. 

95. Zapania nodiflora, P. is neither a 
Verbena, nor Lippa nor Zapania, but 
it forms the genus Bertolonia, Raf. who 
in a monography sent to the Linnean 
Society of London, has described 4 or 
a American species belonging to it. 

96. Gerardia fruticosa, P. must form a 
peculiar genus Dasanthera, Raf. Fl. Mis- 
surica. 

97. Gerardia quercifolia. P. is G. 
glauca Eddy Cat. Plandome. 

98. Orobanche virginsanaand O. Uni- 
flora, must form two peculiar genera 
Leptamnium and Thalesia, Raf. 

99. Draba arabisans, belongs to the 
cenus 4rabis, and must form therefore a 
peculiar subgenus, with some other spe- 
cies ; it may be called Gramilia, Raf. 

100. Lepidiumvirginicum belongs to the 
genus Dileptium, Raf. flor. Ludoviciana, 
and Sanieulo marilandica to Triclinium of 
said Flora. 

101. (Yeome dodecandra is more differ- 
ent from Cleome than all the tetradynam- 
ous genera from each other, or Quercus 
from Juglans! Rafinesque had given to 
it the name of Jacksonia, Obs. M. R. 
which he has since changed into Polani- 
sia, a better name. 

102. Passiflora peltata, must form the 
N. G. Baldwinia. 

103. Galax, L. and Pursh has received 
four different generie names ; it happens 
that the Linnean name is the worst, be- 
ing radical to 10 other genera, wherefore 
Erythrorhiza, Mx. must be preferred. 

104. Galium, L. happens to be in the 
same predicament with Allium, Galactia, 
Gallinula, &c. whence the old and better 
name parine of 'Tournefort ought to be 
substituted. 

105. He unites wrongly Franklinia ta 
Gordonia ; and Malachodendron to Stu- 
artia ! 

106. He proposes a subgenus in Cory- 
dalis for the species with two spurs, and 
calls it Perizomanthus; but Barkausen 
had already made a genus of it under the 
better name of Diclytra : Pursh’s name 
might be left to the C. fungosa, which 
must form another peculiar genus, al- 
though the name of 4dlumia has been 
proposed for it by Ratinesque in Obs. 
M. R. 

107. Polygala paucifolia, forms a genus 
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totally different from Polygala, which has 
been described and called T'riclisperma, 
by Rafinesque in N. G. mirror of Sci- 
ences. 

108. Pisum maritimum, Pursh, is pro- 
bably the Vicia mitchelli, Raf. in Somiol, 
Discoveries, and not even a P sum! 

109. Apios, Pursh, was proposed, be- 
fore him, by the same name, in Obs. M. 
R. by Rafinesque ! yet the name is rather 
too short ; it may, however, be preserved 
together with Jpium, provided that pis, 
Apus and Apion be changed in Apicula, 

podium, and Aponius, as proposed by 
Raf. in Principles of Somivlogy. 

110. Mr. P. has adopted the abomina- 
ble name of Lupinaster, Meench, formed 
from Lupinus and Aster! instead of 
Pentaphyllon, Pers. which however does 
not apply to all the species, whence 
Dactiphyllon of Raf. fi, Miss. must be pre- 
ferable. 

111. Clitoria mariana must form 
peculiar genus Vezillaria. 

112. Lotus must be eltered in Lotulus, 
Owing to Melilotus. 

113. He has not adopted the good 
genus J'araracum. 

114. He has correctly adopted the first 
and best name Marshallia instead of Per- 
soonia, Mx. and J’rattenickia, Persoon. 


115. Conyza marilandica must be 


the type of a new genus, according to 
Raf. in Decades N. G.: he calls it Gyn- 
nostylis. 

116. Gnaphalium plantagineum, is in 
the same case; Raf. calls it Disynanthus. 

117. Likewise Senecio hieracifolius, 
which be calls Ptileris in Decades, N. 
Amer. Genera. 

118. And also Inula mariana with 
some other species, which must fori the 
genus Diplogon, Raf. N. G. 

119. Erigeron divaricatum will per- 
haps be in the same case, and may be call- 
ed Leptilon. 

120. Donia is rather too short, and 
contained in Cladonia, &c. it ought to be 
lengthened into Doniana. 

121. Actinella, Persoon and Pursh, or 
Actinea Jussieu, is erroneous in both in- 
stances, being a diminutive of Activia: 
it is therefore called Ptilepida in flor. Mis- 
surica. 

122. Tetrigonotpeca is too long, and 
like Anapodophyllum and Symphoricarpos, 
which have been altered into Podophyllum 
and Symphoria, must be shortened into 
Gonctheca. 

123, His two species of Amellus belong 
to the genus Sideranthus Fraser, which 
differs sufficiently from Amellus. 

124. Galardia cristata, P. must form 


probably a peculiar genus; it is called 
Polatherus scaber by Kaf. in fl. Miss. 

125. Rudbeckia columnaris must form 
the genus Rat:bida of Raf. f1. Miss. 

126. The Veottia repens and NV. pubes. 
cens belong to a peculiar genus, named 
Goodyera, by Brown in Hort. Key. 1813, 
which is only quoted by Pursh in the 4. 
ditions. Rafinesque had called the same 
genus: Tussaca, in 1814. Somiolog. Dis. 
coveries. 


127. He has not adopted the good | 


genera of orchideous plants made by 
Brown and Ratinesque ; some are quoted 
in the additions; but others, such as Co. 
rallorhiza Br. Achroanthes, Raf. fsotria 
Raf. Odonectis, Raf. Diphryllum Rat, are 
omitted. Bletia Br. being contained in 
Aubletia, must be lengthened into Bk- 
tiand. 

128. Cypripedium arietinum, must form 
a peculiar genus, which may be called 
Criosanthes borealis. 

129. Jatropha stimulosa has been des. 
cribed as a new genus, and named Biv- 
nea stimulosa by Rat. in Mirror of Sei- 
ences. 

130. Ostrya of Micheli, Wild, &e. is so 
similar to Ostrea, that it must be changed 
in Zugilus. 

151. Carpinus ought rather to be wrote 
Carpinum, owing to Pinus, and Hydrolea, 
rather Hydrolia, owing to Olea, 

132. The hickory trees have long ago 
been separated from the walnut trees by 
Rafinesque, and called Hicorius. 

133. Cupressus disticha hasbeen made 
a peculiar genus and called Schubertia by 
Mirbel, in 1814. 

134. He has not adopted the divisions 
and improvements of Palissot—Beauvais 
on the genus(or rather tribe) Lycopodium; 
even that name is one of the objectiona- 
ble Linnean names, being similar in sound 
and meaning to Lycopus, whence it must 
be altered into Copodium. 

135. NScolopendrium, Smith is quite 
similar to Scolopendra, Li. therefore it 
must be Glossopteris. 

136. Pteris, L. is objectionable, being 
radical to many genera ; therefore Perip- 
teris might be substituted. 

137. Struthiopteris, Wild. is abomina- 
ble, should Pteris stand, being formed o! 
two coupled names, Siruthio and Pteris; 
and atalleventsit is bad,therefore Pteretis 
may be substituted. 

Such are the numerous observations 
which an attentive perusal of this Flora 
has suggested to us: yet we are confident 
that we could have easily doubled that 
number, since we have generally confined 
ourselves in pointing out the generic rv 
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ther than the specific errors, deeming 
them of primary importance. ‘The errors 
and omissions in the geography, synony- 
mies, characters, and denomination of spe- 
cies, Which we have been able to detect, ex- 
ceed any idea, and could not well be in- 
troduced here: many more have proba- 
bly escaped our notice ! 

We shall conclude by offering some ad- 
ditional and miscellaneous remarks on the 
work before us. 

We have abundant proofs that the 
author thereof has introduced many new 
species, not discovered by, nor belonging 
to himself, and without the leave of the 
owners. Mr. Bradbury, for instance, has 
loudly complained to us, against him, for 
having described so many of his new 
plants collected on the Missouri, without 
his permission, while he meant to publish 
them himself; but the blame, if any, ap- 
pears to lay with those friends who put 
the plants into the hands of Mr. Pursh, 
since the author ofa general Flora is per- 
fectly at liberty to avail himself of all the 
materials which come to his knowledge, 
and ought rather to be blamed for omit- 
ting them than otherwise. 

It is advisable therefore for the disco- 
verers of new plants to publish them 
speedily themselves, or keep them out of 
sight, and buried, as misers do their gold. 

Many new plants are stated by Mr. P. 
to grow on the Mississippi and Missouri, 
without reference to their discoverers, and 
as he never was there himself, it is to be 
“goo they were collected by Mess. 

ewis or Nuttall, and probably the latter ; 
the circumstance of hiding the sources 
from which they were derived is illiberal 
and disingenuous. 

It has often been hinted that he has not 
availed himself of many late improve- 
ments in genera; but at the same time, 
justice requires that we should give him 
credit for those which he has adopted : in 
addition to those already mentioned, the 
following may deserve notice,—Calyste- 
gia Br. Sabbattia Ad. Brodiea Sm. Vu- 
phar Sin. Tephrosia Pers. Troximon Pers. 
Hepatica Tourn. &e. 

e find throughout the whole work, 
many valuable additions tothe geography 
of our plants ; yet how few are mention- 
ed as native of the Western States! Muh- 
lenberg’s Catalogue is richer in those in- 
dications. Pursh has scarcely any plant 
from Louisiana, very few from Florida, 
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Newfoundland, Labrador, Hudson bay, 
Missouri, New Albion, &c. ) 

Those who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject will not consider our re- 
marks as too severe, nor can Mr. P. ever 
complain of them, since they are all found- 
ed upon the unalterable principles and 
laws of the science, which, whoever un- 
dertakes to write on it, ought of course to 
study and follow. If a scholar was to 
write Rume, instead of Rome, or Pocian 
instead of Ocean, he would be pronounced 
utterly ignorant of the rules of Ortho- 
graphy ; and it would not avail him to de- 
tend himself by stating that some emi- 
nent scholars have made the same blun- 
der. Whoever, therefore, does not follow 
the rules of Botanical nomenclature, es- 
tablished by Linneus, Decandolle, Sco- 
poli, Wildenow, Rafinesque, &c. commits 
a stnilar blunder; and if even some of 
those authors have, through oversight, 
neglected some of those rules, in a few in- 
stances, they must be corrected according 
to that standard. 

It is of the utmost importance, that all 
our botanists should be aware of those 
errors, and that they should not propagate 
them by adoption: we invite particularly 
our writers, and the gentlemen who are 
engaged in writing a Synopsis of our 
plants, and the Floras of New-England, 
New-York, Philadelphia, the southern 
states, &c. to pay due attention to this; 
to read again the philosopiia botanica of 
Linneus, &c. ad endeavour to give us 
at lest, works without such conspicuous 
blemishes. Besides nomenciature, we 
invite them to give, next, some attention 
to natural classification, instead of copying 
one another, and following forever the 
absurd sexual system, which Is now well 
known to be no betier than a mere alpha- 
betical arrangement. 

After all, let no one suppose that we 
despise the labours of Mr. P: far from it. 
Few can value them more than we do; 
we shall at all times be happy to give 
credit to any botanist for his real person- 
al exertions: for such, and for the com- 
pilation of his Flora, Mr. Pursh does 
really deserve our thanks, notwithstand- 
ing sO many errors and omissions. We 
therefore wish him complete success in 
his future labours, and particularly in the 
completion ofa Flora Canadensis, which 
we understand he has lately undertaken 
on the spot. C.S. RB 
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Transaaions of the Phrysico-Medical Society. 


Ant. 4, Transactions of the Physico-Medical Society of New-York. Vol. I. 


(Continued from p 


VII. Sporadic diseases. 

“@\yBSERVATIONS on Cynanche 

Laryngea, with cases, by James 
L. Bliss, M. D.” This insidious and 
dangerous malady is described, and the 
diagnostic siated between it and the cy- 
nanche which attacks the trachea, and 
that which invades the pharynx. The 
appearances after death are carefully not- 
ed. Dr. B. entertains an opinion favoura- 
ble to the operation of tracheotomy in 
this disease, though he thinks it generally 
inefficacious in croup. He believes in 
one instance the opening of the wind- 
pipe, by an incision from his own hand, 
prolonged the patients’ life ten hours and 
a half. 

* Case of Phlegmasia dolens in a male. 

By George B. Purdy, M. D. with obser- 
vations, by Ansel W. Ives, M. D.” This 
is an example of a painful and afflicting 
disease commonly thought to be peculiar 
to puerperal women, occurring inaman. It 
occurred to the writer himself in his own 
person, and his commentation offers inge- 
nious conjectures on the cause somewhat 
analogous to the swelling and effusion in 
gout. 
“ Case of artificial joint cured by fric- 
tion, by John Meeker, M. D.” A lady, 
by a fall, fractured the radius of the fore- 
arm, about four inches above the wrist. 
The ends of the bone did not unite by 
callus ; on the contrary an artificial joint 
was formed. While she was meditating 
and dreading a regular cure by surgery, 
she met with an old friend, a gentleman, 
at a ball, who gave her such a cordial 
shake of the hand, that she suffered ex- 
cruciating pain, and screamed aloud. It 
is concluded that the friction thus pro- 
duced between the fractured parts of the 
bone was followed by a degree of inflam- 
mation sufficient to make the separated 
extremities cohere, and thereby restore 
soundness to the limb. 

“ Cases of Pneumonia typhoides, with 
remarks, by Dr. William Tully.” The 
author recites two cases, which he eon- 
siders as rather rare forms of the epi- 
demic, that he is disposed to character- 
ise by the following short definition, to 
wit, “@ local passive inflammation (gene- 
ratly of some viscus) attended with typho- 
id fever.” 'There is a case of another dis- 
ease, by the same writer, of whose con- 
tents we find it so hard to make an ab- 
stract, that we refer to the origuzdl. 


_ 186, and concluded.) 


“ Cases of the retention of the Placenta, 
accompanied by hemorrhage, by Francis 
E. Berger, M. D.” Two examples are 
given of abortion. In one, happening at 
the fourth month with terrible flooding, 
the placenta remained until the 43d 
day after the fetus had been expelled, and 
the patient suffered no injury. The other 
miscarriage happened at about the same 
time (4m.) accompanied by hemorrhage ; 
and the placentia did not come away be- 
fore the 17th day: after which the wo- 
man soon recovered. From these and 
other cases and authorities Dr. B. is 
strongly led to believe, that although 
there are some cases in the latter part of 
gestation where manual assistance may 
be the means of saving the patient ; yet 
in early miscarriages there is generally a 
necessity to submit to the operations of 
nature. 

“ Reflections on the pulsation in Epi- 
gastrio, by Valentine Mott, M.D.” The 
mysterious and perplexing subject of a 
throbbing near the pit of the stomach is 
examined regularly and carefully. He 
considers it as proceeding from aneurism, 
enlargement or disease of the pancreas; 
schirrhus of the stomach; tumours in the 
mesentery ; nervous irritation; enlarge- 
ment of the lower vena cava; increased 
solidity of the lungs; enlargement of the 
heart; and adhesion of the heart to the 
pericardium. The latter of which he 
considers as the most frequent. Though 
Dr. M. has laboured with so much dili- 
gence in the investigation, he never- 
theless observes, that his communi- 
cation is only to be considered as an 
outline or beginning, to be filled up by 
future observation, and this we hope he 
and others who may have opportunity 
will be careful to make. 

“ Cases of a disease resembling Syphy- 
lis, with remarks, by James C. Bliss, M. 
D.” Hereare five cases ofa frightful mala- 
dy, accompanied with ulceration and mor- 
tification ; with which latter symptom 
three of them died. The author thinks 
it impossible to refer them to any form 
that disease described in the books; 
and that they differ from every oth- 
er distemper depending on_ infection 
by animal secretion. He inclines to 
the belief that they proceed from a 
specific poison engendered in the human 
body, and possessing such extreme ma- 
lignity as semetimes to be altogether un- 
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controulable by known means. He ex- 
presses a wish, in which we concur, that 
some competent person would collect 
and embody the various facts connected 
with this obscure subject. The memoir 
may be consulted, p. 373, 386. 

« A remarkable case of Devotional 
Somniuin, by Ansel W. Ives, M. D.” 
This is a record of a very singular occur- 
yence Whether it is viewed metaphysi- 
eally or medically. The subject was a 
young woman,who by reason of her nightly 
and unconscious exercises was called the 
Sleeping-Preacher. The history of her 
extraordinary affection had been origi- 
nally written by Dr. Mitchill; and she 
has since been restored to health by Dr. 
Sears. Her case is highly interesting, as 
it relates to the history of the humanmin 

In investigating the pathology of this, 
and analagous diseases, Dr. Mitchill had, 
ina publication called Devotional Somni- 
um, shown, that besides sleeping and 
waking, there was a third state of human 
being, which he denominated Somniwm, 
or the dreaming condition. This he des- 
cribes to be as perfectly distinct from 
slumber and from wakefulness as these 
are from each other. Dr. Mitchill in the 

ublication quoted had discriminated the 
“idiopathic and — somnium,” 
with minute and analytical exactness. 

In the memoir now before us, Dr. Ives 
has embodied all the information extant 
into one narrative ; embracing the origin, 
progress, symptoms, rationale, and treat- 
ment of the disease. I[t is now regis- 
tered at full length, from its commence- 
ment to its removal, in medical history. 

The occurrences are so recent and so 
well known, that we forbear to enlarge 
upon them in this place; especially since 
they may be easily examined in the vo- 
lume; p. 395—412, and in the tracttherein 


mentioned. 


It is highly gratifying to know, that 


| this strange and obstinate disease has at 
| length yielded to professional skill, and 


that the patient is entirely well. 
‘VII. Particular Remedies. 
“ Use of Datura Stramonium in cer- 


tain diseases, by Alex. Read, M. D. The 
_ author brings into notice a vegetable 
' growing in great abundance spontane- 
_ ously in our country. This is the indi- 
_ genous Thorn-Apple or Jamestown weed ; 
| a plant possessing active qualities, and 
known both as a remedy and a poison. 


He ranks it for usefulness and efficacy 
With the sleep-producing Poppy. The 
powdered leaves; the powdered seeds ; 
the tincture of the seeds; and the extract 
of the leaves are all good. For outward 
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applications the leaves may be boiled with 
lard and made into a cerate. He alsomen- 
tions the expressed juice, and its smoke 
while burning. Epilepsy, atonic mania 
asthma, spasmodic cough, whooping, 
cough, and consumption, are only a part 
of the diseases for which it has been pre- 
scribed. And, above all, he speaks fa- 
vourably of it as a quieter of that tor- 
menting disease of the face, the tic dou- 
loureux. 

“ Inquiry into the effects of Vegetable 
Acids counteracting narcotics, by George 
B. Purdy, M.D.” Considering it as a 
fact that vinegar, lime juice, and other 
vegetable acids, are capable of check- 
ing or ccunteracting the narcotic quality 
of opium, he seems inclined to the 
opinion that the acids disarm the opium, 
by imparting to it a portion of their 
oxygen, and restore the injured consti- 
tution of man to its integrity, by addi 
the same ingredient. He thinks the ad- 
ministration of vinegar has done good, 
where white hellebore and ardent spirit 
have been received too copiously into 
the stomach; and that it is worthy of 
being employed to bring those who 
suffer intoxication by them to their senses 
again. 

“ Case of Poison by the Tincture of 
Opium, by Joseph M. Smith, M. D.” 
A nymph of frailty, in a fit of despair, 
had swallowed upwards of two ounces of 
liquid laudanum. She lay in a stupor. 
Emetics of antimony and zine had been 
given; but the susceptibility of the 
stomach was too much impaired to re- 
ceive their remedial action. She was 
sinking into insensibility. Dr. S. suc- 
ceeded in rousing her from it by switch- 
ing and smiting the skin, as recom- 
mended in the Medical Repository, Vol. 
3, p. 150. Vol. 5, p. 36, Hex. I. Vol. I. p. 
10. New series. Where deglutition fails, 
flagellation may be advantageously em- 
ployed. 

Dr. S. favours the alkaline practice in 
recovering the nervous system from the 
shock it may have sustained from nar- 
cotics. Carbonate of Ammonia is par- 
ticularly noticed; though he seems in- 
clined to suppose potash and soda pos- 
sess a similar power. We caniot refrain 
from remarking the happy operation of 
acids and alkalies in counteracting poi- 
sons; and as they both contain oxygen, 
why may they not act upon a similar 
principle? If on such an accident in a 
family, the castors with vinegar are not 
at hand, the Pot-ash bottle may be called 
for upon Mitchill’s plan. 

Remarks on the efficacy of Friction 
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in Palsy and Apoplexy, proved by Cases, 
by Cornelius E. De Puy, M. D.” Qne 
of the consequences of the modern 
method of dressing and covering the 
body, is to render it untangible, and to 
prevent the use of remedies to the skin. 
There is so much difficulty, oftentimes, 
in removing and adjusting garments and 
bed-clothes, and so much apprehension 
of besmearing and staining them with 
lniments, fomentations, and the like, 
that the internal surface is too much _ne- 
glected in practice; and this is more 
especially the case where clothing and 
bedding are costly, and where the skin 
must not be subjected to the touch of 
another. The prevalence of this habit 
and of this sentiment has had a remark- 
able effect on the practice of physic. 
External remedies being thus limited 
and neglected, internal applications have 
been the more employed. A great pro- 
portion of the medicaments ordered, 
must, according to the modern and 
fashionable usage, be received into the 
stomach, and travel through the intes- 
tinal canal. It is both pitiful and ridi- 
culous that it should be se; but ata res 
est; and the custom will continue. 

Dr. D. proves satisfactorily by ex- 
amples, that friction, applied with assi- 
duity, patience, and perseverance, is a 
most valuable remedy in recent cases of 
palsy, in old and chronic disabilities of 
the same class; and more especially 
when proceeding from weakness, abuse 
of medicines or of quicksilver. 

‘he friction ought sometimes to be 
severe. A more powerful rubefacient, 
(the rod seems to be hinted at) is ocea- 
sionally required ; and even iron heated 
as high as can be applied without rais- 
ing blisters, has a powerful effect. A re- 
currence to the ancicnt usages in rela- 
tion to the Athletz, the Gymnaste and 
to the latralipte, will best satisfy the in- 
guirer of the present day how much 
the healing art has lost by disregarding the 
externa] means of invigorating the body. 

IX. Pathology. 
“ An Instance of a change of Colour 
in the Skin of an American Indian, by 

Henry Bissell, M. D.” An aboriginal 
man of the Brothertown tribe, at the 
age of sixty years, very soon after an 
attack of acute rheumatism, began to 
lose the native brown of his complexion. 
He is now ninety, and, during the last 
thirty years of his life, he has gradually 
become a white man, with the excep- 
tion of the forehead, part of the face 
and neck, and a few small patches on 
the arms. The hue has nothing of the 
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chalky look of the albino, but is re. 
markably fine and clear, resembling, in 
its softness and phability, the delicacy 
of a female. 

A similar alteration of colour has hap- 
pened to several persons of the sable 
African race, within a few years, among 
us. Weagree with Dr. B. that the pre~ 
sent is a solitary instance of its kind. 
The American Indigenes are now justly 
considered as of the same blood and 
descent with the nations of Malays and 
Tartars in Asia. The example before 
us strongly confirms the doctrine of the 
unity of origin and lineage among. all 
the people of the globe. There can be 
little doubt that further observation will 
produce other instances of this curious 
change ; and confirm the belief that those 
differences in men are but varieties in 
the species. 

“ An account of a family-predispo- 
sition to hemorrhage, by Drs. William 
and Samuel Buel.” In certain male indi- 
viduals of a family living in Lichfield, 
Connecticut, there is a remarkable leaki- 
ness of the blood-vessels. This is so 
great that the extraction of a tooth, a 
slight bruise of the fore-finger, a bite of 
the tongue by accidentally striking the 
fore-teeth together, the wound made by 
a pewter plate falling on the foot, the 
rupture of the frenum of the upper lip, 
and a stub of the bottom of the foot, 
have respectively been followed by he- 
morrhages in different individuals of this 
family, which nothing could restrain, and 
which terminated in death. 

Other examples of.a similar predis- 
position to bleed are known in individu- 
als and families. The facts contained 
in the present memoir are valuable addi- 
tions ; they are worthy of being recorded 
for the use of all who inguire into the 
history of life and death. Materials like 
these furnish the data required for a cor- 
rect theory, which some happy genius, 
in due time, will prepare and offer to 
the world. 

X. Biography. 

“ Biographical Sketch of the late Ed- 
ward Post, Esq. Fellow, &c. by Dr. Guy 
C. Bayley.” The practice of societies 
to eulogize their deceased members, is 
respectful to the deceased, and edifying 
to the survivors. The member, whose 
memory is celebrated, after a regular 
classical education, had turned his at: 
tention to professional acquirement. To 
the rich stock of information derived 
from the best schools on both sides o! 
the Atlantic, he superadded the most 
amiable manners, and the promise ¢! 
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' extensive usefulness. But the supreme five, toa different state of being. Mys- 
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| disposer of events stopped his career, terious providence, the pious |.ow with 
er removed him, at the age of twenty- reverence to thy divine will! 
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| Ant. 5. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. 


late Vice-Provost of the College of Fort William, in Bengal. By the Rev. Hugh 
Pearson, M. A. of St. John’s College, Oxford. New-York, Kirk & Mereein, 8vo. 


pp. 937. 
{yar subjeet of this biography, whose 


writings have made his name some- 


| what familiar of late in this country, as 
' well as in England, ao" to have been 


y sincere believer in t 


e gospel, a zealous 
and successful preacher, a respectable 


' scholar, and an honest, generous, and 


umiable man. 


This, though 
praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a common man, 


js, let us hope for the honour of christiani- 


ty, no more than might be said with truth 
_ of thousands now living, and of tens of 


thousands that sleep quietly in their graves. 
Were a volume of the formidable dimen- 


' sions of the one before us, to be dedica- 
| ted to the memory of every one equally 


entitled with Dr. Buchanan to like memo- 


tial, ‘the world itself would scarcely con- 


tion of t 


tain the books that should be written.’ But 
if the evangelist from whom we have, not 
irreverently, quoted, as well as the other 
sacred biographers, was content to com- 
press the record of the deeds and sayings 
of the author’gf our holy religion into a 
few pages, it should seem presumptuous 
to pts a greater space to the delinea- 
e virtues of a lowly disciple. 

There was, it is true, a motive which 
operated with the evangelists to render 
their narratives succinct, that does not ap- 
ply, except in a very moderate degree, to 
other historians. As Christ was the pat- 
tern which all were to imitate, whilst it 
was essential to display hiS character in 
those points in which it is important te 
imitate him, it was prudent to withhold the 
relation of those events and transactions 
which were merely incident to his hu- 
manity, and had no relation to his doc- 
trine, lest the undiscerning should be led 
to copy him in unimportant particulars, 


| and to attach some merit to nugatory ob- 


servances, It is evident thatJesus Christ 
Intended to regulate the conduct of his 
disciples only by the general principles 
which he inculeated, leaving every one to 
apply them to his own condition and cir- 
cumstances. And that the determina- 
tions of our will on common occasions 
might not be constrained by reference to 
his example, he has left us ignorant in res- 
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pect to the oecurrences of his life antece- 
dent to entering on his mediatorial office, 
and irrelevant to the objects of his mission, 
From the time of his disputing with the 
doctors in the temple to the day of his 
baptism by John, an interval of eighteen 
years, all that we know of his occupation 
is, that he worked at his trade as a car- 
penter. But to know this is no smull 
matter. The lesson to be drawn from 
this memorable and expressive instance 
of humble-mindedness and industry, is 
consonant with the whole tenor of his in- 
structions. His persevering discharge 
of the duties of his ignoble station should 
reconcile us to our lots, and prompt us te 
be diligent in our callings; whilst his absti- 
nence from teaching during the period in 
which he was employed in gaining a live- 
lihood by manual labour, conveys a nega- 
tive intimation which can hardly be mis- 
understood. 
But though there is not a similar dan- 
ger of ensnaring the consciences of the 
weak by detailing the daily actions and 
passions of pious men, as would have re- 
sulted from the same minuteness in regard 
to the Saviour, there is too much reason 
to apprehend that many have been led 
astray by this means. An over heated 
imagination easily mistakes its own sug- 
gestions for the inspirations of Heaven; 
and the recital of the experience of fan- 
cied trials and favours has either the ef- 
fect of filling the credulous listener with 
vain conceits, and prompting him to idle 
extravagances, or, of leading him to des- 
pond of his salvation because he cannot 
work himself into a belief that he enjoys 
like providences and consolations. These. 
Memoirs are not free from objection on 
this ground. Too much stress is laid up- 
on undefinable sensations, and too much 
mysticism is employed in speaking of 
what would be otherwise intelligible. 
Claudius Buchanan was born at Cam- 
buslang, near Glasgow, in Scotland, on 
the 12th of March, 1766. His father was 
aman of considerable learning and re- 
spectable character. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Somers, was the 
daughter ef one of the Elders of the 
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church, at Cambuslang, at the time of the 
stir produced in it by the preaching of 
Whitfield, in 1742. Both his parents en- 
deavoured to imbue his youthful mind 
with religious notions, and to train him 
up in good habits. When seven years old 
he was sent to a grammar School at In- 
verary, where he remained till 1779. The 
next year after quitting school, at the age 
of fourteen, he was taken into the family 
of Mr. Campbell of Dunstafnage, as tu- 
ter to his two sons. Here he felt some 
impressions of a religious nature, which 
he communicated to his grandfather, 
who encouraged them,—but they were 
soon effaced. In the year 1782 he left the 
family of Mr. Campbell, and entered at 
the university of Glasgow. He remained 
there two years, and then went to the 
island of Islay, as a private tutor to the 
sons of Mr. Campbell of Knockmelly ; the 
next year he occupied the same post in 
the family of Mr. Campbell of Carradell ; 
in 1786 he returned to the college at Glas- 
row, where he attended the academical 
tures; and at the end of the session he 
resumed his employment at Carradell. 
A singular project now took possession of 
his mind. He had a strong disposition to 
See the world, and conceived the design 
ef making the tour of Europe on foot. A 
FYomantic attachment to a lady superior 
to him in rank and fortune, of the folly of 
which, though reciprocated, he was sensi- 
ble, hastened the execution of his plan. 
He pretended that he had been invited by 
an English gentleman to accompany his 
son to the continent, and having put this 
deceit upon his friends he set off on his 
destrian tour. The following account 
of his adventures is given by himself. 

“} had the example of the celebrated Dr. 
Goldsmith before me, who travelled throngh 
Europe on foot, and supported himself by 
playing on his flute. I could play a little on 
the violin, and on this I alah for occasional 
support during my long and various travels. 

“In August, 1787, having put on plain 
clothes, becoming my apparent situation, f 
left Edinburgh on foot with the intention of 
travelling to London, and thence to the con- 
finent: that very violin which I now have, 
and the case which contains it, I had under 
my arm, and thus | travelled onward. After 
I had proceeded some days on my journey, 
and had arrived at a part of the country 
where I thought I could not be known, I cal- 
led at gentlemen’s houses, and farm-houses, 
where I was in general kindlylodged. They 
were very well pleased with my playing 
reels to them, (for I played them better than 
i can now,) and I sometimes received five 
shillings, sometimes half a crown, and some- 
times nothing but my dinner. Wherever I 
went, people seemed to be struck a little by 
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ten very inquisitive, and I was sonietimes at 
a loss what to say. I professed to be a mu- 
sician travelling through the country for hig 
subsistence : but this appeared very strange 
to some, and they wished to know where f 
obtained my learning ; for sometimes pride, 
and sometimes accident would call forth ey. 
pressions, in the course of conversation, 
which excited their surprise. I was often in. 
vited to stay for some time at a particulay 
place ; but this I was afraid of, lest I might 
be discovered. It was near a month, I be 
lieve, before I arrived on the borders of Eng. 
land, and in that time many singular occur. 
rences befel me. I once or twice met per- 
sons whom I had known, and narrowly es: 
caped discovery. Sometimes | had nothi 
to eat, and had no where to rest at night; 
but, notwithstanding, I kept steady to my 
purpose, and pursued my journey. Before, 
however, I reached the borders of England: 
I would gladly have returned; but I could 
not: the die was cast; my pride would have 
impelled me to suffer death, I think, rather 
than to have exposed my folly ; and I presse 
ed forward. | 

‘ When I arrived at Newcastle, I felt tired 
of my long journey, and found that it was 
indeed hard to live on the benevolence of 
others: I therefore resolved to proceed to 
London by water; for I did not want to 
travel in my own country, but on the conti- 
nent. 

“T accordingly embarked in a collier at 
North Shields, and sailed for London. Ou 
the third night of the voyage we were in 
danger of being cast away, during a gale of 
wind ; and then, for the first time I began to 
reflect seriously on my situation. 

“During the violence of the storm, as he af 
terwards acknowledged to a friend, Mr. Bu- 
chanan felt as if the judgment of God, as in 
the case of Jonah, was overtaking him ; but, 
unlike the repenting Prophet, no sooner had 
the tempest of the elements subsided, than 
the agitation of his mind also passed away. 
He arrived safely in London on the second 
of September: “ but by this time,” he con- 
tinues, in one of the letters referred to, ‘ my 
spirits were nearly exhausted by distress and 
poverty. If now relinquished every idea of 
going abroad. I saw such a visionary 
scheme in its true light, and resolved, if pos- 
sible, to procure some situation as an usher 
or clerk, or any employment whereby I 

smight derive a subsistence : but I was unsac- 
cessful. I lived sometime, in obscure lodg* 
ings, by selling my clothes and books ; for I 
did not attempt to obtain any assistance by 
my skili in music, lest I should be discovered 
by some persons who might know me o my 
family. wasin a short time reduced to the 
lowest extreme of wretchedness and want. 
Alas! I had not sometimes bread to eat. 
Little did my mother think, when she dreamt, 
that she saw her son fatigued with his wan- 
derings, and oppressed with a load of wo, 
glad to lie down, and sleep away his cares 0B 
a little straw, thet her deegm was go pear the 
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| trath. What a reverse of fortune was this! 
) Afew months before, I lived in splendour 
) and happiness! But even in this extremity of 
' misery my eyes were not opened. 

| deed my folly, but I saw not my sin: my 


I saw in- 


ride was even then unsubdued, and I was 


constantly anticipating scenes of future gran- 
| deur, and indulging myself in the pleasures 
| of the imagination. 


«After [had worn out many months in 


| this misery, observing one day an advertise- 
| ment in @ newspaper, for a ‘ clerk to an attor- 
| ney,’ I offered myself, and was accepted. I 


was much liked, and soon made friends. 1 
then obtained a better situation with ano- 


' ther gentleman in the law, and, lastly, engag- 
| edwith a solicitor of respectable character 
end connexions in the city, with whom I re- 
' mained nearly three years. 
' time I had sufficient allowance to appear as 
' a gentleman; my desire for going abroad 


During all this 


gradually abated, and I began to think that 


I should make the law my profession for life. 


But during a great part of this time I corres- 
ponded with my friends in Scotland, as from 
abroad, writing very rarely, but always giv- 


_ing my mother pleasing accounts of my 
| health and situation.” 


It was not true, however, that his allow- 
ance enabled him to live like a gentleman, 
though he might have simulated the ex- 
terior of one. From his diary it appears 
that he often was obliged to go without a 
breakfast ora dinner, and sometimes with- 
out both of them, though he contrived 
to find money to attend the plays and 
the debating clubs. It is to be regretted 
that his journal discovers no symptom of 
shame for his base deception of his worthy 
parents. The death of his father, about a 
twelvemonth after his elopement, appears 
not to have wrought its proper effect on 
his mind, theugh it cannet be supposed 
that he was insensible te it. This mourn- 
ful event was communicated to him by 
his widowed mother in the spring of 1789, 
he replied to her letter under date of Flo- 
rence, May 12th. The early lessons of 
piety and moral duty which he had re- 
ceived from his parents, were not, how- 
ever, wholly obliterated, and he appears 
to have been at times much dissatisfied 
with himself, and consequently extreme- 
ly unhappy. His reflections and his con- 
versation were occasionally of a religious 
cast. Inthe month of June, 1791,a friend, 
of a serious disposition, called on him, on 
aSunday evening, with whom he engaged 
in the discussion of religious topics. ‘This 
friend entered with great animation into 
thesubject, and spokesomuch to the pur- 
pose, that Mr. Buchanan formed a sudden 
resolution to reform his life. That very 
evening he fell on his knees in prayer to 
God, and continued daily to intercede for 
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forgiveness. On Sunday he accompanied 
his friend to church, and derived some 
benefit from the discourse which he heard. 
In this state of doubt and apprehension, 
hechanced to meet with Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
‘which he thought,’ as he observes, ‘just 
suited to him.’ He next read Alleine’s 
Alarm to the Unconverted, and then Bos- 
ton’s Fourfold State. Seven months pass- 
ed in this way, his earnestness in regard 
to religion constantly increasing. His mo- 
ther, in a letter received in reply to one in 
which he had given some account of his 
case, recommended Mr. Newton, Rector 
of St. Mary’s Woolworth, London, as a 
proper person for him to apply to for ad- 
vice. ‘To this venerable man he addressed 
himself, and from him he obtained not on- 
ly sympathy, but substantial assistance. 

The process of this salutary change in 
the character of Mr. Buchanan appears 
to have been comformable to the usual 
course of things, and the change itself te 
have been the effect of obvious causes. 
His biographer, however, affects to con- 
sider it as an instantaneous, if not a mira- 
culous, conversion. Notwithstanding all 
the pious precepts of his parents had been 
silently working with the convictions of 
hisown conscience, to lead him to repent- 
ance, Mr. Pearson regards the laudable 
resolution adopted by his hero, on the 
Sunday evening aforementioned, as sud- 
—_ prompted by a divine impulse. 

We are sorry to say that Mr. Buchan- 
an did not till some weeks after his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Newton, make such 
proficiency in grace as to disabuse his ex- 
cellent mother of the deceit he had prae- 
tised upon her. 

Mr. Buchanan now directed his views 
to the church, but was not deemed quali- 
fied for ordination. Through the intro- 
duction of Mr. Newton he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Henry Thornton, whe 
with a liberality as praise-worthy as it is 
rare, resolved to send him to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge at his own expense. 
In Michaelmass term, 1791, Mr. Buchan- 
an was admitted a member of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. Though at first un- 
willing to pursue any other study than 
theology, he was persuaded to eonform 
to the academical course, and gained a 
respectabie standing by his literary and 
scientific acquirements. He came by de- 
grees to perceive and to acknowledge the 
advantages of human learning. He thus 
expresses himself in a letter to Mr. New- 
ton. 

“TI once thought myself prepared for the 
church! Ishudder at my temerity. A zeal (if 
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zeal it may be called) ‘ without knowledge,’ 
‘must have dictated this unhallowed confi- 
dence. Inone sense, indeed, any one to whom 
God has given his grace may enter the church, 
however ignorant or unfit in other matters ; 
inasmuch as al: success in it comes from God. 
But in another senst, no man ought to enter 
upon the ministry who is not qualified by na- 
ture and education to do justice to a public 
station, and claim respect from a gainsaying 
world. Thisis absolutely necessary, unless mt- 
racles have not ceased. And for want of at- 
tending to these circumstances, viz. the pre- 
sent state of Christianity, and the progress of 
civilization, 1 see that the Gospel suifers in 
every quarter. At thetime of the Reformation 
there was not so much ground for this com- 
plaint as now. I differ in opinion from many 
good men on these points. However, t seldom 
mention them, as | have learnt from past fluc- 
tuations of sentiment, that I may possibly 
think differently after further observation and 
more accurate Scripture study. I think that 
too little attention is paid to the manner of 
preaching the Gospel; and too little to the 
prejudices of the age against the illiterate me- 
thodist. 1 feel a good deal hurt at these ne- 
-giects, at the same time that I despair of doing 
otherwise myself. In these, and in all other 
‘ doubts, I must wait patiently on his teaching, 
who hath so often made ‘ darkness light be- 
fore me.’ ” 


Again ina letter to the same beneficent 
friend, he observes that— 


“Nothing but a cultivated mind, and the 
constant perusal of the New Testament, seem 
capable of delivering men from unnecessary 
prejudices and prepossessions. Grace does 
not necessarily do it. Some wonder at this; 
but why should they? Grace converts the 
heart, but it does not teach the understanding 
what the understanding may learn without 
it; and therefore it does not remove prejudice. 
For prejudice is founded on ignorance ; on 
an ignorance of facis Till these facts then are 
communicated, prejudice remains: know- 
ledge, therefore, i. e. learning, philosophy, or 
by what name soever it may be called, is ne- 
cessary to remove prejudice ” 


In July, 1795, Mr. Buchanan took his 
dezrec, and in September of the same 
ne was admitted to the holy order of 

eacon, by Bishop Perteus. By the inter- 
est of his friends and the recommendation 
of his instructers, he was appointed a chap- 
Jain to the East India Company. He soon 
after received priest’s orders ; and in the 
month of May, 1726, after an absence of 
nearly nine years, revisited his family in 
Scotland. On the 11th of August he em- 
barked at Portsmouth for Bengal—and 
on the 10th of March, 1797, two days 
Lefore the completion of his 31st year, 
Janded at Calcutta. 


“On his arrival at the capital of the British 
possessions in india,” says his biographer, 
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“he was hospitably received by the Rev. Mr, 
Brown, and resided for a short time in his fg. 
mily. He then took a house in Durrumlollah, 
where, however, he continued but two 
months, being at the end of that time ap. 
pointed chaplain at Barrackpore, a milita 
station about sixteen miles above Calcutta, 

“By this arrangement, which, however 
usual according to the rules of the East India 
service, he does not appear to have anticipat. 
ed, Mr. Buchanan found himself placed ina 
situation by no means congenial with his 
taste and feelings, and affording but few op- 
portunities for the exercise of his ministry. 
Barrackpore possessed no place for public 
worship; and divine service was never re- 
quired by the military staff to which he was 
attached. 

‘‘ This unexpected seclusion from active du- 
ty, combined with the influence of an ener- 
vating climate, which he very soon began to 
feel, and of society fur the most part unfriend- 
ly to religion, produced in Mr. Buchanan a 
considerable depression of spirits, and even 
gave occasion to some of his friends in Ev- 


-rope to attribute his comparative inactivily 


ou his arrival in India to abatement of zeal 
rather than, as the truth required, to causes 
over which he could exercise no control.” 


In his retirement at Barrackpore, Mr. 
Buchanan usefully employed himself in 
private study, and sedulously cultivated 
the oriental languages. On the establish- 
ment of the college of Fort William, by 
the Marquis Wellesley, in 1800, Mr. 
Brown was appointed Provost, and Mr. 
Buchanan Vice-Provost. The object of 
the institution was the education of the 
junior civil servants of the Company. 
Mr. Buchanan’s zeal, however, induced 
him to insist more upon religious doc- 
trine than seemed proper in a general 
course of elementary instruction, or than 
Was requisite to qualify the Company’s 
writers for the discharge of their official 
and relative duties. In fact the tenor as 
well as the tone of his didactic discourses 
gave offence to the resident clergy. The 
Directors of the East India Company 
not approving of the scope of the semi- 
nary at Fort William, ordered it to be 
suppressed. The Governor General, 
Marquis Wellesley, did not carry this 
order into immediate execution, and the 
representations which he made procured 
its revocation. Mr. Buchanan, in the 
mean time, agitated many measures for 
the promotion of christianity in India— 
he wrote a memoir in favour of an ecele- 
siastical establishment, and encouraged 
the translation of the Scriptures. He of- 
fered prizes to the amount of sixteen 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling for the 
best essays in the different universities 
and public schools in Great Britain amd 
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Ireland, on the most efficacious means of 
diffusing civilization and the light of 
Christianity in the eastern world. His 
designs were deemed premature by a- 
ny judicious men, who thought that to 
alarm the prejudices of the natives too 
violently, might endanger the British 

ower in India, and defeat the prospect 
of the progressive introduction of truth 
and refinement. His spirit, however, rose 
with the obstacles which opposed him. 
In the year 1805 he proposed a prize of 
five hundred pounds to each of the uni- 
yersities of Cambridge and Oxford for 
the best works in English prose, embrac- 
ing the following subjects : 

“I. The probable design of the divine Pro- 
vidence in subjecting so large a portion of 
Asia to the British dominion. 

“If. The duty, the means, and the conse- 
quences of translating the Scriptures into the 
oriental tongues, and of promoting Christian 
knowledge in Asia. | 

“III. A brief historic view of the progress 
of the Gospel in different nations, since its 
first promulgation ; illustrated by maps, show- 
ing its luminous tract through the world ; with 
chronological notices of its duration in parti- 
cular places.” 

In the course of this year Mr. Buchan- 
an experienced a very dangerous sick- 
ness. The loss of his wife, who died in 
England, was added to his afflictions. 
She was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Whish of Northwold, Norfolk, and came 
out to India with her elder sister, in com- 
pany with their aunt, the lady of Capt. 
Sandys. They were married in 1799 ; 
Mrs. B. had visited England for her 
health, having derived relief from a pre- 
vious voyage. 

In 1806, Mr. Buchanan, who is hence- 
forth termed Dr. Buchanan, (the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow having conferred on him 
the degree of D. D.) left Calcutta on a 
journey to the coast of Malabar. The 
new Governor General, Sir George Bar- 
low, granted him every facility of con- 
veyance which the country could afford. 
He met with the most grateful civilities 
at all the English stations, and with the 
most flattering attention at the courts of 
the Nabobs of Tanjore and Travancore. 
In this tour he visited Juggernaut. He 
visited also the Syrian churches of Ma- 
layala. 

On his return to Calcutta he found his 
occupation gone—the Court of Directors 
having reduced the College, by abolish- 
ing the offices of Provost and Vice Pro- 
vost, and restricting the professorships to 
three. He had, moreover, the mortifica- 
tion to be denied the privilege of insert- 
lng ‘a memoir on the subject of his 
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proceedings on the coast of Malabar,’ as 
our author describes it, which he had 
prepared under the title of ‘Literary In- 
telligence.’? Soon afterwards he preach- 
eda series of sermons on the Christian 
prophecies, a copy of which was request- 
ed by some of his hearers, for the press. 
He accordingly made preparations for 
publishing them, but on transmitting a 
notice of his intention to the government 
gazette, the insertion of his advertisement 
was refused. Lord Minto was now at the 
head of the government of India, and 
still more disposed than his immediate 
predecessor to check the spirit of prose- 
lytism, though the latter had been less 
favourable to the system than Marquis 
Wellesley. On this occasion, Dr. Bu- 
chanan remonstrated to the Governor 
General, and presented a memoriai, 
which he subsequently published in his 
Apology for promoting Christianity in 
India. 

Dr. Buchanan sailed from India in De- 
cember, 1807, and arrived in England in 
March, 1808. On the 26th of February, 
1809, he preached his sermon ealled 
‘The Star in the East,’ at Bristol, for the 
benefit of the Church Missionary Society. 
To this performance he owes most of his 
celebrity in the religious community in 
this country. 

In November, 1809, Dr. Buchanan 
married the daughter of Henry Thomp- 
son, Esq. of Kirby Hall, Yorkshire. He 
had the misfortune to lose this wife also. 
She died in the spring of the year 1815. 
His health, however, had been previously 
impaired, by paralytic attacks, and he 
did not long survive her. On the 9th of 
February, 1815, in the 49th year of his 
age, he departed this life. . 

We have given our estimate of the 
character of Dr. B. and as much of his 
history as our limits would allow. He 
has left behind him many tracts in rela- 
tion to his favourite object, the dissemi- 
nation of the Gospel in India, which do 
honour to his philanthropy. 

We kept in reserve one fact, which 
will properly come in here, as it speaks 
more in his praise than pages of com- 
mon-place declamation. When the day 
of his prosperity arrived, he not only re- 
paid Mr. Thornton the sums which he 
had expended on his education, but gave 
five hundred pounds as a fund for the 
education of a candidate for the minis- 
try, and left the selection of the object 
of this benevolence to three trustees, 
of whom Mr. Thornton was nominated 
one. 
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ge desire of vindicating the American 
muse from the charge of sterility, 
however amiable, must not lead us to 
sanction the affiliation of all her putative 
offspring, much less to burthen her with 
a spurious progeny. Barrenness is not so 
great a reproach as incontinence. Our 
regard to the literary reputation of our 
country compels us to scrutinize the pre- 
tensions of her champions. We cannot 
consent to assign a niche in the temple of 
her fame _ to every chivalrous youth who 
may chocse to break a lance in her cause. 

That the prejudice which has too long 
prevailed amongst usagainst every litera- 
y effort of American genius or industry, 
should subside as the number of our 
writers increased, was to he expected. 
Merit will always vindicate itself in the 
end. It is, indeed, no longer fashionable 
to decry whatever takes its origin from 
among ourselyes—on the contrary, if we 
are not mistaken, it is fast becoming the 
fashion to admire every thing that claims 
to be the product of indigenous talent. 
Nor is this reaction of public opinion un- 
natural. But we shall be sorry to see an 
unreasonable prejudice succeeded by an 
undue partiality. To lavish praise upon 
the unworthy, is to squander the meed 
of the deserving. Too great a facility at 
being pleased will tend to relax exertion ; 
and stamping works with approbation 
which do not exact it, will degrade the 
standard of our taste in the eyes of fo- 
reigners, without conciliating favour to- 
wards the objects of our panegyric. 

The poem in hand is evidently a cru- 
dity. Its author has neither disciplined 
his mind, nor cultivated it to any extent. 
There are many good thoughts seattered 
along his pages, but he wants method— 
and in fact, he does not seem to have pro- 

osed to himself any determinate object. 

eis confused in his narrative, illogical 
and often uniotelligible in his deductions, 
and meagre, though not inapposite in his 
Ulustrations. A general indefiniteness or 
want of purpose, and an obscurity which 
is heightened by an ignorance or negli- 
gence of the rules of grammatical concor- 
dance, are objections for which a casual 
felicity of thought or expression cannot 
atone. No man should obtrude himself 
upon the public, in print, who has not 
something to say for himself, and who 
has not pondered how to say that some- 
thing well. 

As a specimen of the work, we eés- 
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The Progress of Society: a Poem. In three parts, New-York, David 
24 mo. pp. 62. . 


tract the whole of the third part, in which 
if the reader does not find much pre. 
sent gratification, he will discover some 
ground of hepe. 


“ Fair on thy banks, O Paradise! the rose 
Clasp'd the light lily with a sister’s love ; 
I see thy rills the blossom’d banks disclose ; 
I see thy waves in gold and azure move, — 
Still throwing back more blue the sky above ; 
I see thy laughing blossoms wild and loose, 
Save when arrested by the sporting dove— 
Oh ! realm of bliss! That sin should interpose 
And close so fair a morn with such a night 
of woes! 


Dear long lost scenery! lovelier far thay 
now, 

Restor’d by fancy to the eye again,— 

For then thy streams, and all that bloom’d 

below, 

Found such according purity within,— 

The heart commun’d with God in every scene. 

Her smiles now came, and now her tear 
would flow, 

Tears drawn by gratitude, and not by sin—~ 

But vain—ah vain, were the attempt to show, 

What sinless mortal felt—what sinner cannat 
know. 


Yet now, though fallen, when the twilight 
beam 
Pours her soft lustre on his pensive eye— 
Does not revive some antenatal dream ? 
Does not the heart awake to harmony ? 
Does she not glow and soften ; melt and sigh, 
To wander homeward on the sun’s last stream, 
That mellows into gold the azure sky ?— 
Dear moments ' ah! mysterious do ye seem, 
When opening as it were some long-forgot 
ten dream! 


If 'twere not true, why does he muse alone, 

‘To ask communion with the heav’ns and 
earth ? 

If twere not true, why does his bosom own 

Such visions dear—such consciousness of 
worth, 

Beyond his reach, above his humble birth ? 

Why, but at twilight, is his heart so prone 

To gather something with a silent mirth, 

And as he seeks for words, away ’tis flown, 

He knowns not where, nor how, yet ever 
more ‘tis gone! 


Some old connexion sure, the twilight ray, 

And all! the softening lustre of her reign, 

Respire inaudible ; though what they say 

I.ven to vaguely syllable were vain— 

They seem to speak that other life has bee®, 

That wondering man is loitering far astray, 

A curious stranger on his natal scene, 

To fears beneath his dignity a prey, 

A ae in a shade with half @ glance of 
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Note the strange being! now his daring mind 


Is boldly wandering up the starry sphere! 


Where is he now ? Not on the winged wind, 


' But still as eager on some low career, 
| Where sense and crazy passion bid him steer! 


Still scorning all jpossess’d—he wanders blind, 
Now smiles upon his cheek, and now a tear: 


| Hemm’d in by self, and error, and mankind, 
«Alas! his chase how vain, his long-lost bliss 


to find! 


Mysterious thing! o’er history’s backward 


stream, 
Now rapid flies his soul through seasons 
pass’d, 
And centuries travell'd but a moment seem, 


| Though mourners every instant stood aguast, 
Yo mark some heart as curious breathe its 


last. 


: Mysterious thing ! his flights are not a dream! 


He lives in every age by time o’ercast! 

Perchance in Eden now, with bliss supreme ! 

And now mind’st ruin’d Greece, to mark ber 
setting beam. 


Lo, yonder pair! Behold the speaking eye! 
What silent grandeur flashes trom his mind! 


| And ‘tis acknowledg’d with the same reply, 


Of high expression, dignified! retin’d ! 


| Not e’en a word! yetsoul perceives her kind, 


E'en by a glance, or smue, or tear, or sigh— 

Or have they met before’ or chane’d de- 
sign’d 

That each should kindred thought at once des- 
cry, 

By some strange spell unknown, of silent 
harmony. 


6 well ‘twas sung, that souls in pairs were 
made, 

And sent together to this dingy spot, 

And lost each other as they earthward 
stray’d— 

Vor oft they meet, and feel, they know not 
what, 

Of love unearthly ! Love perchance forgot— 

Mysterious and intense—so long delay d— 

Ah! man may pause, and ponder on the 
thought, 

And analyze himself, so strangely sway'd. 


| By mere expression’s fire, o'er beauty’s light 


and shade. 


Gr let him sleep—his bold unshackled mind, 

In dreams still speaks her pow'rs and aims 
sublime, 

Por now on light, and now upon the wind, 

She rambles where she will through space 
and time, 

And fashions as she lists her favour'd clime : 

And now she wakes; no more with vision 
blind, 

A disembodied thing, as in her prime— 

And life without location, undesign’d— 

A moment’s space is hers, as novel as refin’d ! 


So strange his mind—so strange his earthly 
ot! 

Sent off to toss on life’s precarious flood ; 

Wis trembling bosom indistinctly fraught, 

Awidst the crowd, or e’en in solitude, 

With images of past, and eoming good. 


All still in unison with glory brought, — 

By him who came from heav’n with life en- 
du’d, 

To give e’en certainty to guessing thought, 

And teach the unknown God, he long in vain 
had sought 


And shall not time his long-lost bliss restore, 

And give him back his uncorrupted mind ? 

So tun’d that now—e’en now his eye will 
pour, 

As wanders round at eve his vision blind, 

Mysterivus smiles, aud trembling tears com- 
bin’d ? 

Oh! Nature tells his loss! Faith tell him more; 

Tell him his long-lost birthright he shall find, 

When launch’d by death from time’s myste~ 
rious shore, 

To that far realm of bliss where dwelt bis 
soul before ! 


And shall not taste, and eloquence erewhile, 

So long indebted to each beauteous scene, 

Of hills, and streams, and blossoms ‘that bee 
guile 

The wandering soul to truth and hope again; 

Shall they not whisper what the soul hath 


been, 

Shall they not teach her like themselves to 
smile 

On on all the landscape; all the sheeted 
main— 


Shall they not pour some spell to reconcile, 
To all the scenes around, full many a heart 
80 vile ? 


Yes! Time shall roll a distant period bright, 

When feebie language, vigorous, refin’d, 

Shall soar perchance to thought’s bewildering 
height, 

And pour stupendous light upon the blind—~ 

Then shall be plain the mysteries of mind—~ 

Neglected virtue then sha! claim her right—~ 

While to earth’s rabble, lingering still behind, 

Thought in her robe of fire shall flash her 
light, 

Till bursting scorn shall wither law- 
less might. 


’Tis moral feeling generates lofty thought, 
For thought seems feeling only more refin'd, 
And deep emotion into language brought, 
And puur’d reciprocal upon the mind, 
Wakes deeper feeling, new, and more refin'd; 
Which operates again, to language wrought—~ 
Thus mighty eloquence shall lead mankind, 
And still herself by moral feeling taught, 
Awaken’d by her spell, bring all but truth te 
nought. 


Yet thus advancing, still the immortal min@, 
Retains some ‘vet’ran energy profound, 
Which genius, taste, and eloquence combin’d, 
Can never marshal on the plain of sound— 
And hence in other worlds may feeling bound, 
From soul to soul, no more to sense confin’d, 
Inaudible as light her airy round— 
Thus rising heav’nward, and for love design’d, 
Is the wild troop on earth, once naked, gross 
and blind. 
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Then who shall limit e’en his human flight ? 

Who mark the Rubicon of marching thought ? 

Of daring language, nature’s utmost height ? 

Who tell what all united, will have wrought, 

On human hearts with smother’d ihstincts 
fraught, 

When many an age has added light to light ? 

Back shrinks the soul! she feels her power is 
nought, 

If faney dimly pour upon her sight, 

Her forms of life afar, indefinite, though 
bright. 


Grant him progressive, and immortal too ! 

To what stupendous glory shall he climb, 

When time’s cold hand shall wave her last 
adieu, 


When springs his spirit from her earthly clime, 


To heaven’s high realm, on angel wing sub- 
lime, 

Where souls redeem’d with thought for ever 
new, 


Fhe Ttinerant. 


And joy and hope in everlasting prime, _ 

Will lead him onward, kindred truths to view, 

And a. love to feel than ever morta} 
new.” 


No one who reads the above will fai) 
to perceive a monotony in the rhymes, 
There is a continual recurrence not only 
of the same sounds, but of the same 
words. Some of these terminations are 
so remarkable for their frequency, that 
we were led to note them as we read, 
We found that of seventy six stanzas, of 
which the whole poem consists, ten con- 
tain the rhyme of ime, and seventeen of 
ind—and that the sound of long7is heard 
in the final syllables of more than half of 
the lines in the book. 

E. 


Ant. 7. 


The Itinerant ; or Memoirs of an Actor. By S. W. Ryley, Part I. New- 


York, Kirk & Mercein. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 760. 


HE author of this work, which has not 

the merit of being either fact or fic- 
tion, but which is an undistinguishable 
mixture of both, was originally in the 
wine trade at Manchester, but, failing in 
his business, turned his attention to the 
stage. He became an actor in a provin- 
cial theatre, and also a lecturer or reader 
of entertainments. He has published 
some songs and comic pieces. The first 
part of the [tinerant was published in 
1808, and was dedicated, as is also the 
sequel, to Mr. Roscoe. Init Mr. Ryley 
describes his own adventures, under the 
assumed name of Romney ; and having 
thus, in the outset, deviated from truth, 
seems to have availed himself of a simi- 
Jar license in embellishing real occur- 
rences, and in occasionally introducing 
episodes purely fanciful. In this manner, 
vhatever value his biography might have 
possessed, is, in our opinion, destroyed ; 
for his narrative, so far from being a his- 
tory of incidents which actually befell 
him, isa romance which has no type in 
life. 

There is, nevertheless, some entertain- 
ment in these volumes ; and, among ma- 
ny vulgar and flippant remarks, not a few 
just observations may be found. The 
author evinces good natural sense and a 
degree of humour. Wanting dignity, 
however himself, he cannot confer it on 
the multitude of insignificant persons 
whom he essays to commemorate, and 
whose relations with him are but an 


equivocal proof of their greatness or their 
virtues, 
He has, however, indulged his vanity in 
publishing several laudatory letters, re- 
ceived after the appearance of the first part 
of the Itinerant, from.Mr.« Roscoe, the 
Rev. Melville Horn, Mr. Cross, &c. &e.; 
and, with a candour deserving praise, 
and which extenuates his previous os- 
tentation, has introduced two letters from 
Miss Anna Seward, of a very different 
stamp. As we accord, in the main, with 
this lady’s sentiments, though we think a 
mortifying truth might have been more 
courteously expressed, we will copy this 
correspondence ; which was commenced 
by Mr. Ryley’s addressing a letter to Miss 
Seward. 


Mapam, 

** ‘To have been in the slightest degree noticed 
by your patronage I esteem one of the most flat- 
tering circumstances of my life; and although 
my unfortunate situation, for such I must callt, 
prevented the presumption of inquiry, I have 
frequently felt a wish to know whether health, 
the greatest of all earthly blessings, still renders 
your life as pleasing to yourself as it is valuable 
to those who form yoursociety, and are favoured 
with your friendship ; and although a mercenary 
motive prompts this intrusion, 1 hope it will be 
no improbable conclusion to suppose, that, had! 
esteemed myself equal to the task, and ina situ 
ation of life that would have entitled me to the 
favour, your correspondence would have beet 
an indulgence of the most grateful kind. 

“ Ttake the liberty, madam, of sending the 
first volume of the Itinerant ; the work will be 
completed in June, when I shall have the honour 
of calling with it) on my way to London ; meal 
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friends or authors of note. 


time, if it Suit your convenience to procure a 
few subscribers, it will be an obligation. 

«¢ A judgment like yours, will, I doubt not, be 
asmercilul as it is powerful ; not examining with 
the strict eye of eriticism a first effort, which 
the pressure of many unpleasaiit circumstances 


| rendered too premature to bear any marks of 


erfection. As my first-born, | commit it to 


F your attention; and, though not the /egilimate 


offspring of science or literature, | trust you will 
find it a natural child, whose gambols may serve 


to relax the magination after more solid studies. 


“ Setting every paliry, pecuniary motive aside, 


; [know few circumstances that would flatter my 


vanity more than your approbation. in anxious 


} doubt, and with very sincere wishes for your 


health and happiness, | have the honour to sub- 
scribe myself, 

“ Your obliged and very — remy 

Liverpool, Aprii 20, 1808." 

“© Litchfield, May 1, 1808. 


Sir, 

“ Pardon my observing, that it is only those 
who have celebrity, professional or literary, that 
possess a shadow of right to tax their aequaint- 


ance and the public with their own biography. 


It would be an injury to those who have long 


F assailed, and who yetassail me in this way, and 


inamore modest manner, were my name to ap- 
pear in subscription to the written life of a per- 


F son much Zess distinguished than themselves. 


‘“ My income is but competent to my establish- 
ment, after a portion has been set apa.: for sub- 
scription to the writings either of my personal 
If | were to pass 
that limit, and comply with the request of all who 
ask my contribution, I shoukd deeply fee! the in- 
convenience, and one-fourth of my annual for- 
tune would not answer the demands. You, Sir, 
do not even ask my consent to enrol! me on your 
list, but seem to consider me as asubscriber, and 
expect me to draw upon my acquaintance in 
support of a claim so utterly unfounded. If I 
were not to decline doing this, even for the writ- 
ings of my friends, and for authors of eminence, 
I should be shunned like a bailiff by my ac- 
quaiutance here; since, though they would re- 
fuse my solicitation, refusal is always a jar upon 
the feelings of the refuser. 

“ The only comedian I recollect to have known, 
of the name of R » Was one, who was with 
acompany of Itinerants, in Litchfield, between 
1780 and 1790. He seldom, if ever, appeared 
othe stage, through illness and want of thea- 
trical talents, though a well-behaved sensible 
man. His wife, the daughter of the late Mr. 
Frodsham, manager of the York theatre, was a 
very pleasing actress. Strongly recommended 
to me, | sometimes asked herself and husband to 
dinner. I heard that he died soon after he left 


| Litchfield, and that the widow had married 


again. 
“ Had that Mr. R been living, my ac- 


quaintance with him was too slight, too evidently 
on his wife’s account, to have justified the liberty 
mMhin, which you have taken with me. 
am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
ANNA SEWARD.” 
— 
6 Liverpool, May 4, 1808. 


“ Manam, 
“ft cannot resist the impulse which actuates 
Vou. u.—No. tv. 
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me once more to intrude upon your leisure, and 
to explain away, if possible, what appears to 
have been an impertinence, very far from my 
thoughts. 

“* Itake blame to myself for not having been 
more explicit ; had my letter been explanatory, 
perhaps it might in some degree have softened 
the severity of your reply, and saved me a part 
of the mortification | acknowle ge to have felt, 
without having deserved, except in the circum- 
stance of having troubled you with my subscrip- 
tion list, for which freedom I beg your pardon, 

‘¢ Tam by no means, madam, inclined to yield 
that implicit obedience to the aristocracy of li- 
terature, on which you lay so much stress. It is 
possible, nay, itisa fact, that the biography of 
an individual, without celebrity in the republic of 
letters, may force as great a claim on public at- 
tention as that of Johnson, Goldsmith, Savage, 
or Darwin; and, with respect to professional ce- 
lebrity, I call your attention to the memoirs of 
celebrated theatrical characters—-Foote, Lee 
Lewis, Mrs. Baddely, Mrs. Crouch, &c. What 
are they? a farrago of nonsense, Grub-street 
catch-pennies, that would never have been read, 
but for the names of the people they were meant 
to celebrate. 

** The few pleasant and useful hours I spent ia 
your society, will never be effaced from m 
mind, but my vanity is considerably hurt by find- 
ing myself so totally unknown, that, even by 
name, you can only recognise one , and 
that one I have not the smallest ambition te per 
sonate, 

“The insignificant individual who has had 
the temerity to address you, spent a never to be 
forgotten evening at your house in Litchfield; at 
thatperiod, about the year 1800, he was mana- 
ger of a company of comedians at Shrewsbury. 
The following summer he had frequently the 
honour of seeing you at Buxton; and afterwards 
endeavoured to procure a license to perform plays 
at Litchfield, through your medium, on which 
business he was honoured with the inclosed 
letter. 

‘¢ If these various circumstances recal not the 
smallest recollection, I have only to grieve and 
submit. 

So far, madam, from wishing to trespass on 
your bounty for the subseription, f meant to have 

»ressed the volumes upon your acceptance, and 
if they afforded you the smallest amusement, my 
highest ambition would have been gratified. For 
the boldness of my presumption in wishing you 
to recommend the work, I feel ashamed, and 
again solicit you to forgive, and, if possible, for- 
get, the impropriety of the request. 
‘* [| have the honour to be, 
Nadam, 
** Your faithiul and obedient servant, 
“« 


“ Litchfield, May 9, 1808. 


Sir 

‘1 feel at once concerned and ashamed of the 
involuntary oblivion of my memory; it was; 
even in youth, perpetually faithless to me res- 
pecting names. ‘Time, and a long continuance 
of ill health, have deplorably increased that de- 
ficiency. It was in vain that I endeavoured to 
recollect, on receiving your first letter, having 
ever known any gentleman of the theatre who 
bore your name, except the person mentioned in 
my last, and I fancied I might have been misin- 
formed respecting his death, and that, in reality, 
he was the individual who then addressed me. 
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Under that idea, IH wrote. ¥ now remember the 
respectable manager of the company of come- 
dians at Buxton, and that he once applied for 
my interest with our corporation, (interest which 
I never os to obtain for him our unfre- 
seg heatre here—but the name was gone 
rom me past recall. My letter, which you en- 
closed, is as an upbraiding spectre ; it convicts me 
of a strong error, for which | can enly plead that 
ft was not wilful, yet [ask your pardon. 

‘1am so often ill and incapable of writing, 
that my scanty leisure is become utterly incom- 
petent to the claims upon it, which are most op- 
pressively extensive. I look towards my book- 
ease with longing eyes in vain: epistolary duties 
forbid my accesstoit. If 1 had subscribed to 
your book, I should not have had time to explore it. 

“ As to the inferior examples you plead for 
your biography, I should think they would ope- 
rate as warnings. Garrick and Foote were first 
rate people, yet even Garrick was too delicate to 
stand forth the herald of his own actions. 

 Thave frequently been urged to write my 
life, but I never thought myself of sufficient con- 
sequence to the publie to obtrude upon it with 


Milnor’s Address. 


egotistic presumption. It is difficult for any pep. 
son to speak or write of themselves with grace 
and without disgusting their readers. ; 

“ If you really think yourself an equal objec 
of attention tothe public as Johnson, Goldsmith 
Savage, or Darwin, that consciousness must be at 
least an agreeable, if not a just idea, and | 
wish experience may not show you its fallacy, 
Not one, however, of those justly celebrated 
men was his own biographer. ‘The vanity of 
Cumberland made him guilty of that obvious jp. 
delicacy, but it was in some degree recompensed 
by the spirit of the composition, and Cumberland 
is a distinguished, though not an amiable cha. 
racter. 

“ T remain, Sir, 
*¢ Your humble servant, 
“ ANNA SEWARD.” 

To which party the charge of arro. 
gance may be most justly applied, we 
shall leave the reader to determine {or 


himself. 
E: 


Arr. 8. Address delivered before the Superintendents, Teachers, and Pupils of the 
Sunday School attached to St. George’s Church, §c. on Sunday, November 9th, 1817, 


By the Rev. James Milnor, Rector of St. George's Church, &c. New-York. Re. 
published by Robert & William A. Bartow. 1817. 8vo. 28 pp. 


HOUGH this address does not stand 

- conspicuous among the occasional 
offerings of the theological press, for abili- 
ty or elegance, yet it is certainly respect- 
able both forthe thoughts and style—the 
former being, in the main, just and perti- 
nent—and the latter, on the whole, easy 
and perspicuous. But the subject of Sun- 
day Schools is interesting, and we have 
selected the Rev. Rector’s discourse, not 
so much on account of its literary merits, 
as for the sake of uniting with him in re- 
eommending that subject to general con- 
sideration, if, haply, any thing we can say 
may conduce to that end. It is the mis- 
fortune of most practical truths to be so 
plain as to be underrated, or to have be- 
eome so familiar as to be disregarded, in 
either case failing to produce their legiti- 
mate effects. ‘The old adage, de gustibus 
non est disputandum, “there is no disput- 
ing taste,” seems to be quite as fully ve- 
rified in regard to opinions as fashions ; 
and on those very points, in the settle- 
ment of which, a plain man would think 
the employment of his reason most rea- 
sonalle, there very often does not appear 
to be a more careful exercise of it, than in 
the cut of a doublet or the garnish of a 
table. Because an opinion is rational, it 
is scarcely to be presumed that it will ob- 
tain, and even when it meets a general as- 
sent from the tongue, it is but too fre- 
quently contradicted in conduct. There 
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does, now and then, appear to prevail 
some foolish predilection in matters of 
doctrine, as there always does, among 
the dainty and ostentatious, in regard to 
articles of food or clothing, of which no- 
thing meets the wishes of either that is 
not far-fetched and dear-bought, while 
substantial, nutritious aliment, or comfor- 
table apparel, if either be homely and ea- 
sily obtained, is rejected for foreign rar- 
ties of no value but such as may be affir- 
ed to them by the caprice of folly. So, 
the nice in opinions are prone to misap- 
prehend unobvious and remote conclu- 
sions for deep discoveries ; and seek wis- 
dom in refined speculations and transcen- 
dental conceits, rather than in the near 
and obtrusive deductions of common sense, 
drawn from experience and observation. 
Among the truths which have had the 
hard fortune to stand in the strength ol 
demonstration, when considered specu- 
latively, but yet have been, till very re- 
cently at least, entirely disregarded in the 


arrangements made by corporated socie 


in the exercise of private bounty, th 
impolicy of an indiscriminate and gt 
tuitous disposal of alms is_ particular 
prominent. This subject, though collate 
ral, is very nearly connected with that 0 
the address under consideration. The 
treatment of the poor, as all confess, !8! 
peint, in the economy of society, nv! 
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the prudent, but it is also intimately 


connected with the public welfare; and 


} no plan, for their support and regulation, 


) can promise great permanent utility, that 
» does not combine, with establishments 


| of supplying their corporeal wants. 


' for their education, a judicious method 


A 


} system of alms-giving that tends directly 


| to encourage idleness and beggary—that 
| extinguishes those feelings of indepen- 
dence which give dignity to the man and 
value to the citizen, must clearly frus- 


F strate the good designs of those who 


> would fain benefit the poor by furnishing 


them with the means of knowledge; and 
on the other hand, all attempts to sup- 
ply their external necessities, in any wise 
manner, must be greatly embarrassed, 
and their good consequences retarded, 


' by neglecting to accompany such at- 


tempts with provisions for their educa- 


' cation. We do not think, indeed, that a 


well-arranged system of supplying pau- 
pers with subsistence, through the me- 


' dium of their own labour, would be whol- 
» ly fruitless, even without its being con- 
' nected with a school establishment ; for 
no individual, though he never enjoyed 


the tuition of any preceptor but experi- 
ence, if he be not an ideot, nor insane, 
can probably be found in any state of so- 
ciety, certainly not in the present state of 
socicty in this country, in whom the hu- 
man faculties have beenso blasted in their 

rowth, or have so run to ruin, as to leave 
ae beyond all reach of motives, if judi- 
ciously presented,—no one, who has not 
remaining some spot, over which the crust 
of apathy has not yet spread, and who 


/ might not be roused to the employment 
| of his capacity however small, and con- 


verted to a convenient and useful mem- 
ber of society. Besides, though ignorance, 
and the brutish condition in which too 
many of the poor are suffered to live, par- 
ticularly in large cities, may have nearly 
effaced all trace of “ reason’s mintage” in 
the soul, and left them insensible to the 
attractions of virtuous character, yet hun- 
ger may stimulate them, cold may con- 
strain them to bestir themselves, and to 
suffer even suchignoble motives to lie idle, 
is error, if not breach of duty; for such 
motives, though low, are proper, and may 
ultimately lead to a condition that will 
render efiicacious the use of such as are 
more worthy of a rational, immortal. and 
accountable being. But, though even they 
who have passed on through the greater 
portion of their lives, shut out from the 
fair light of knowledge, may net be quite 
Beyond the reach of aid, yet it is on the 
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young, and through the medium of edu- 
cation, that, in any given state of society, 
the hopes of amelioration must be princi- 
pally founded. Asa means of improving 
the young, Sunday Schools are doubtless, 
greatly worthy of support ; and they are 
particularly favourable to the inculcation 
of moral and religious truth, not only on 
account of the fidelity with which those 
who undertake the office of instruction 
are likely to fulfil their task, but also on 
account of the many serious and impres- 
sive associations connected with the sea- 
son of Sabbath. He, even the child, whe 
can be induced to reflect on the nature of 
that day—who can have brought before 
his mind the reverend origin and the ve- 
nerable antiquity of the institution—whe 
can be taught to contemplate the throng 
of nations, shining with the illumination 
of science, and graced with the embellish- 
ments of art, which on that day crowd the 
courts of so many temples erected to the 
service of one God—who canadvert to the 
glorious spectacle of social order and do- 
mestic concord which that day exhibits, 
and can consider the pious aspirations and 
philanthropic sentiments, the human- 
kindness and devotion, which on that day 
swellso many hearts, exaltso many souls, 
and pour fromso many tongues, mingled 
with the sound of organs, and voices 
melodious with praise, and not be deeply 
moved, nor feel his nature aggrandized,— 
cannot be human, cannot have been hurt 
and healed, cannot have prospered and 
been smitten, cannot have been alover or 
a friend, nor ever hope to taste the plea- 
sures of sympathy, or feel a throb of joy. 
But, notwithstanding such high consider- 
ations are calculated to extend an influ- 
ence so beneficial, we can hardly expect to 
witness their full and legitimate effect up- 
on the minds of children, under the most 
favourable concurrence of circumstances 
in Sunday Schools, with the most assidu- 
ous endeavours of instructors and super- 
intendents, not merely on account of the 
indocility of the pupils, butin amore espe- 
cial manner, on account of the small por- 
tions of time during which their instruc- 
tion can be attended to, in these establish- 
ments, and the long intervals between 
them. A very rapid advancement of the 
children of the poor, therefore, cannot be 
looked for, without the general adoption 
of some system of tuition, under which 
instruction may be more frequently im- 
parted, and which will permit amore con- 
tinuous enjoyment of the means of edu- 
cation. A system of education, also, cal- 
culated principally for the poer, should 
embrace in its arrangements the whole 
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community, country as well as town, and 
be established by legislative authority. 
It is a reproach to our State Legislatures 
that they do not exercise their delibera- 
tions more than they do upon the sub- 
ject of common education. Instead of 
multiplying laws upon indifferent) mat- 
ters, which, even if discreetly framed, 
from their number become a vexation,— 
instead of wasting their time in enacting 
nugatory regulations and alterations of 
a militia system, from which all the 
good that ever will result, is the sim- 
ple enrolment of the names of those who 
are liable to perform military duty, so 
that they can be conveniently called up- 
on in time of need, for the discipline of 
militia is nothing, or rather worse,—in- 
stead of descending from the sublime 
character of legislators of a republic, to 
construct schemes for lotteries, debauch- 
ing the morals of those over whose dear- 
est interests it is their solemn charge to 
watch,—instead of making each Jegisla- 
tive session a political caucus, in which 
are adjusted, not the great concerns of their 
constituents, and the commonwealth, but 
the petty and ephemeral affairs of a par- 
ty,—instead of submitting to lend them- 
selvesto be the instruments of agents, em- 
ployed by individual, or incorporated mo- 
nopolists, to procure exclusive rights and 
permanent privileges—instead of thus for- 
getting the proper objects of their ap- 
and forsaking the legislative 
vall for the private chambers of office 
hunters, and petitioners for inequitable 
favours,if they would turn their attention 
and devote their labours to the great sub- 
jects of internal improvement, the excite- 
ment of industry, the diilusion of know- 
ledge, the advancement of science, the 
protection of arts, and the invigoration of 
morals, then might it be said with some 
propriety, in regard to the obligation of 
the citizens, if not to the investiture of au- 
thority, “the powers that be are ordain- 
ed of God.” 

Of all the systems of instruction ap- 
plicable to the ordinary requisitions of so- 
ciety, the Lancastrian is not merely the 
best, but incomparably the most excellent. 
{t is the true method, dictated by nature, 
and arranged according to the wisest 
practical philosophy. The process of in- 
struction is orderly and perfectly perspi- 
cuous, not permitting the pupil to hurry 
through hislessons without understanding 
them, and overwhelming his memory 
with a mass of undigested matter, fatal to 
the solid growth of the mind, and the just 
equipoise of its faculties. It is commonly 
said that memory is the faculty principal- 
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Ferg, 
ly unfolded in childhood, ,and on the 
strength of this supposition, almost the 
whole employment given to the intellee. 
tual powers of children, is to learn things 
by rote, to speak pieces, and to pass the 
first years of pupilage in the unequal and 
extravagant exercise of one faculty, to the 
detriment of that very faculty, thus 
sought to be invigorated, to the ve 

great injury of the mind, and to the retar. 
dation of its ultimate developement. 'Thig 
course is injudicious not only because it 
crowds the memory with undigested 
matter, with words rather than ideas, but 
it is founded upon mistake. Why is the 
memory said to be the faculty principally 
developed, in childhood ? Because ob- 
jects makes a stronger impression at that 
period than any other,—because the feel- 
ings are more vivid, and every thing 
appears with the captivating charm of 
novelty. But the same vividness of feel- 
ing,—the same eagerness for knowledge, 
which, by fixing attention, replenishes the 
memory, furnishes at Jeast as favourable 
an opportunity for quickening perception 
and teaching discrimination. If an ob- 
ject strikes the mind forcibly, all those 
qualities belonging to it, which mark its 
specific character, form a part of the im- 
pression, and the discrimination of peeu- 
liarities accompanies the general idea. 
The reasoning faculty, therefore, might 
naturally be expected to unfold itself at the 
same early period with the memory, and 
observation appears to warrant the asser- 
tion that such is the fact. How quickly 
do children learn to comprehend the ex- 
pression of the countenance of one who 
has authority over them—of the face of 
a father or mother—and there is searee- 
ly a child of five years ef age who is not 
a better physiognomist than Lavater. If 
the judgment of a child, in regard to the 
affairs of life be erroneous, it is not 
because he cannot distinguish between 
things that are different, but because his 
experience is limited ; his judgment, in 
all matters that pertain to his age and 
condition,—in all transactions between 
himself and his playmates,—is as correct 
and prudent as that of an adult. All 
that is wanting, then, is a mode of pre- 
senting a subject to the mind of a child 
in such a way that it may proceed, step 
by step, from what is simple and well de- 
fined, to what is complicated and remote, 
and it will soon comprehend. A system 
of education, which imposes upon the 


preceptor the necessity of pursuing such’ 


a method, is, then, the most perfect sys- 
tem—and such an one is the Lancastrian. 
It compels both master and scholar to 
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analyse, and to combine—to think and 
understand. 


It requires capacity and 
fidelity on the part of the teacher, and this 
fact alone, if it were not so admirably 


' adapted as it is, to the yet budding facul- 
» ties of childhood, would be an imperative 
> reason for its general adoption. Neither 


receptor nor pupil, can make any pro- 
ress Without understanding their subject, 


: and if the system were to obtain, what an 
' enormous quantity of abuse would be 


ut down that now exists in the shape of 


country and city school-masters, clogging 
up the avenues of knowledge, and disgust- 
F ing the young mind with the exercises 
of the school. The mode of government, 
also, which prevails in schools on the 


Laneastrian plan is admirably adapted to 
the encouragement of study. It succeeds 


» by an honourable appeal to generous am- 
' bition, and harshness is rendered unne- 
cessary, by the pleasure the pupil finds 


in that facility of acquisition which results 


from the general system of instruetion. 
P Itis not labour, which disgusts the pupil, 
| butit is labour to no end ; and if, because 
| he cannot comprehend his lesson, and his 
' ignorant, or unfaithful master cannot, or 
will not explain it to him, is it strange 
> that he should turn with weariness from 
his irksome employment, andif he should, 
| does he deserve the rod ? an instrument, 


which, however wholesome it might 


» have been when applied to a stilf-necked 
F and rebellious young Israelite, should be 
banished from the schools of civilized 
| men; or if retained, it should be for the 
' back of the master, who, in the present 
F state of our schools, might probably be 
} benefitted by its application. Phe charac- 


ter of the governed will always partake 


in some degree of the nature of the go- 


vernment. Rods may have been made for 
the backs of fools, and they most unequi- 
vocally tend to increase the number, but 
they could not have been designed as the 
principal instrument for the management 


F of rational creatures, and they are most 


lamentably destructive of that “nerve of 


| the mind,” which forms so conspicuous 


and fair a feature of the proper republi- 


} can character. Indeed this whole Lancas- 
| trian system is admirably adapted to the 
nature of our political instetutions,and ifuni- 


versally employed in the commonschools 


© of our country, would prove a foundation 
) of rock to our social edifice. The system 
) has been put to experiment ona very ex- 


tensive scale in England; the only plau- 
sible ground of opposition there has 


been, that it is not compatible with the 
nature of a political and religious aristo- 
cracy,—an objection which strongly re- 
commends it to republican favour, and we 
perfectly accord with the remark of one 
of our correspondents, contained in the 
first number of the second volume of this 
magazine, in a communication on the 
subject of the African Free School of 
New-York, that “ our legislatures could 
do nothing wiser than to enact laws that 
the whole establishment of common 
schools, in the several states, should be 
new modelled upon the Lancastrian plan, 
and ordain that the publie school-funds 
should be appropriated accordingly.” 

Let the sister-hood of States once adopt 
a school establishment like this, that 
should comprehend the children of the 
great mass of the community, backed 
by Sunday schools, judiciously conduct- 
ed for the especial benefit of the offspring 
of poverty, in connexion with a general 
system of public charity, yielding sup- 
port through the medium of labour, and 
shutting its hand to every thing but sick- 
ness and decripitude, and the aspect of 
society would soon brighten, the gloomy 
brow and squalid visage of poverty would 
shine with the oil of gladness, anda hardy 
and happy yeomanry, the bone and mus- 
cle of the State, would people the smiling 
land. 

There is but one passage in the address, 
the sentiment of which, we cannot think 
just. The complaint so perpetually re- 
iterated, but so notoriously groundless, 
is renewed in this discourse, the complaint 
that the church is persecuted by the world; 
that the more zealous and sincere is the 
christian, the more obnoxivus is the 
man—that the service of the Lordis flout- 
ed, and that the professors of religion 
are oppressed. Now nothing appears 
more like a noon-day fact than, that pub- 
lic opinion pays all deference to religion, 
to religious teachers and professors. Who 
are more honoured than they who minis- 
ter at the altar ? none. Where is the in- 
dividual, actually exhibiting the graces 
of the christian character, actually sus- 
taining “ an evangelical profession of the 
gospel” by “a steady production of all 
the fruits by which the Lord Jesus Christ 
requires it to be manifested before the 
world,” who is not exalted in the estima- 
tion of society, and “ honoured above his 
fellows ?” No where. And so it ought 
to be, L. 
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Ant. 8 ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Letters of a Traveller to his friends in 
England. 
Dear 


_ a stay at Yarmouth of about 
nine days, we took advantage of a fa- 
vourable breeze to proceed on our voyage. 
On the 24th of August we entered the At- 
fantic, and at about twilight the Lazard 
Point®* and the rocks of Scillyt were 
faintly discernible in the north-eastern 
extremity of the horizon. This, at least 
fo me, was a moment of melancholy. 
My determination to quit England had 
not been hastily formed, or made upon 
grounds that, atthe moment [ am wri- 
ting this, do not appear to me as just and 
correct as at the time they first forced 
themselves upon my consideration. No 
puerile enthusiasm, no extravagant ex- 
pectation of witnessing in the country 
to which [ was proceeding, the realiza- 


* The southernmost extremity of England, in the 
county of Cornwall, and the last spot of main-land 
seen by vessels bound to the United States. 

t These rocky islets (according to some authors 150 
fin nuinber) are clustered together at a distance of 
nearly 30 miles westward from the Lands-end, (Corn- 
wall) whence on clear days thevare visible. The ma- 
Jority of these, consisting merely of rock, with no su- 
perstratum of vegetable mould, are barren, bleak, and 
uninhabitable ; but about 5 or 6, the principal of which 
¥s St. Mary's, and Sampson Island the smallest, con- 
tain a considerable number of pecple, and are culti- 
vated with diligence and success, though the chief 
support of the inhabitants arises from fishing, the 
burning of kelp, aud piloting. Wild and tame fowl 
are abundant. St. Mary’s. where there is a good port, 
?s nearly 10 miles in circuit, contains more inhabitants 
and wealth than the whole of her neighbours, and is 
strongly defended by a castle, erected by Queen 
Fiizabeth, and several powerful batteries, upon one of 
which 64 pieces of ordnance, some of them 18 pound- 
ers, are mounted. A company of soldiers, (with a 
master-gunner and six others.) for whom good bar- 
racks have been provided, are continually stationed at 
St. Mary’s. There is alsoa guard-house, and store- 
house. Sampson Island is inhabited by one family 
only, and to attend divine service it is necessary for 
its members to cross over to some other spot suffi- 
ciently important to have induced the erection of a 
church. Many relics of Druidical antiquities are scat- 
tered over, and embellish St. Mary’s and the larger 
islands: and in these secluded and romantic asylums 
of the fisher and the fowler, the curious observer is 
frequently struck by the hoary and moss-grown vesti- 
ges of rude temples and ruder sepuichres, memorials 
of a race whose origin is enveloped in the densest 
clouds of obscurity, but whose affinity with the East 
has been strongly insisted upon by those whose 
hnowledge of oriental antiquities entitles them to res- 
pectful attention on subjects of this description. The 
especial and proud distinction of St. Mary’s, however, 
is the superb and lofty light-house that towers on its 
south-eastern coast. Upwards of 50 feet in height, and 
standing on very high land, this noble column appears 
at some distance, and at night, like a pillar built in the 
deep, and capitaled with fame. In stormy weather, 
the effect is peculiarly grand. The fierce and broad 
spreading of the fire, contrasted with the blackness of 
ae sea and the sky is terrifically beautiful ; and the 
swarthy wreathing of the flame, reflected from the 
rock and the waves exhibit the shaft of the column in 
the hotdest and most majestic relief. 


palpable and immortal radiance, as [ re 


cee 

wol 

riou 
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tion of a golden age, had mingled them. fF wh« 
selves with the repeated and serious me. 
ditations that had so long occupied my — and 
thoughts upon a measure so important — ™° 
as that of emigrating from my native Be ™U 
land. No deluding visions of unlabori. her 
ous prosperity, no cheating phantoms of 
political perfectability, no sanguine anti. 
cipations of beholding on the western ©” 
shores of the Atlantic unadulterated vir. "et! 
tue, and happiness without alloy, tinged ther 
my American prospects with their bright JE tat 
but transient hues ; and hence it was not eS!!! 
probable that when I actually beheld & face 
myself on the world of waters, and could | 5° 
barely discern the English coast, skirt-— P™* 
ing the extreme edge of the ocean, and ° @ 
rendered visible only by the lights off °*t 
Scilly and the Lizard-Point, I should ex-— 'P" 
perience any regret originating in a justly- & field 
founded repentance. But, gazing 
that coast, I could not but recall all those —) S@ 
impressions of lofty prowess, heroic§ 
achievment, and intellectual splendour,— 
which my earliest youth had received 
from the perusal of my country’s records, 
I was hastening from a land where more—e ™€! 
had been effected for the benefit and glory — Ish 
of humankind by all the great Ui 
polished states that had preceded her in tob 
the race of empire and renown. 
land had given birth to the wild patriot- JF W't! 
ism of Caractacus, and to her belonged frst 
the constellation ‘@§gpoyal virtues the: 
beamed forth in character off} 
Alfred; the chivalrié @ourage of her cult 
wards and Henries kad shed over hermili-§ W9 
tary annals a lustre that time will neither have 
darken nor diminish; and“compared °Y™ 
her stupendous triumphs on the element® . 0 
upon which I was then tossing, ' 
insignificant appear the proudest victo- if no 
ries of Greece and Carthage! But these f fla 
were glories that constituted, in my esti- thos 
mation, the least part of the greatness off ©°U! 
England, and imagination turned away finer 
from the fields of Cressy and Azincour® Ine 
from the banks of the Nile and the tro-B) ©"! 
phies of Trafalgar, to contemplate thegy ‘lea 
more illustrious laurels that had been wongy 
her by the intellectual heroism andpy 
labours of hef noblest sons ; and the longpy Unit 
line of British philosophers, poets, drafy £45 
matists, historians, moralists, &e. frive 
on my fancy with a splendour that seem-f) ¥#!n 
ed to brighten and condense itself, if If find 
may so express myself, into a mass of a 
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ceeded from the land that had beheld and 


_ worshiped their rising :—and of that glo- 


> yious land I was a native—in that land 
- dwelt and dwells almost every being with 
- whom my heart claims kindred ; a father, 
whose talents have illustrated the literary 
and philosophical annals of his country—a 
' mother whom sincerity and filial duty 
' must alike pronounce an ornament of 
- hersex; a brother who may reasonably as- 
_ pire to the loftiest honours of a noble pro- 
| fession; a sister whose superior ac- 
complishments fascinate all whom her 
| retiring disposition permits to observe 
them ;—then memory bore me back to 


that dear and sacred home, to me the 


‘shrine of every pure delight; and the 
' faces with which my infancy and boy- 
» hood and youth had been familiar were 


_E> present to my waking visions, and looks 


' of affection, mingled with sorrow, were 
' cast upon me from eyes that seemed to 


reproach 


my departure ;—and every 


- field in which I had walked, and every 
' tree beneath whose shading foliage I had 
sat, and every brook by whose calmly 
flowing waters I had wandered with those 
tender friends and companions of my 
| happiest days ;—yes, I beheld them all, and 
» even now, while faintly recording the re- 
_ membrances and emotions of an evening 


I shall ever recollect with, strong and pe- 


euliar interest, I seem, g@@then I seemed, 


| to be transported bae 


involuntary tear 
cult to excuse Myf aweakness with those 
whom the world rh 


those cherished 
scenes of my youth, @nd communing 
with those for whom my heart felt the 


) first glow of affection; and if, on leaving 


the deck, I found yes moistened with 


Mall not find it diffi- 


its contaminations 


have not rendered proof against the softer 


sympathies ofmature. 

Of the people among whom I was go- 
ing to reside I had formed notions which, 
if not very comprehensive or exact, were, 
{ flatter myself, more liberal and just than 


.— those entertained by the generality of my 
countrymen. 


With that excess of re- 


| finement which borders upon effeminacy, 


I neither expected nor wished to come in 
contact. In a country where every mus- 
cle and nerve should and must be strained 
to sustain that character of individual in- 
dependence by which theitizens of the 


| United States are so hon@urably distin- 


guished, those elegant trifles and amusing 
frivolities which occupy the leisure of a 
Vain and luxurious aristocracy, can never 
find a sufficient number of wealthy 
idlers to render them fashionable, or to 
diffuse through the busy ranks of a socie- 


_ ty engaged in more serious and manly 
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pursuits, a taste for eccupation, whose 
ultimate tendency it is to unhinge the 
mind from every worthier object. The 
graces that flatter in the precincts of the 
Thuilleries, or sparkle in the environs of 
St. James’s, would droop and wither in 
the uncongenial atmosphere of Washing- 
ton; and the gay flippancy, and luxuri- 
ous ostentation of an European court 
would but ill accord with the severer mo- 
rality and economical expenditure of a 
republican people and government. 

I am no advocate for democracy, in that 
sense which the erring enthusiasm of its 
votaries has occasioned it to be so gene- 
rally taken, but I cannot avoid perceiving 
that in Europe the comforts and happi- 
ness of the immense majority of the peo- 
ple are deeply taxed to support a few in- 
dividuals in wasteful and profligate splen- 
dour ; and when I reflect upon the enor- 
mous devastations committed by the pride 
and ambition of her rulers on her suffer- 
ing and degraded population, I think with 
the less indignation of the excesses into 
which the miseries and exasperated sen- 
sibility of a whole nation occasionally 
hurries it. These ean be considered only 
as the inevitable results of that lamenta- 
ble system of misgovernment for which 
the sovereigns of Europe seem to cherish 
so perverse and persevering a partiality; 
and whose certain effects are, in the first 
place, the disorganization of the natural 
mechanism of society, by throwing upon 
the springs of industry a weight destruc- 
tive of their elasticity :—and, in the se- 
cond, its own overthrow from the des- 
pair engendered in the popular mind by 
the rapacious and unrelenting tyranny 
which, discontented with the generous 
contributions of the nation—contributions 
maintaining the government and its de- 
pendents in a style of magnificence al- 
ways and vastly superior to their servi- 
ces—proceeds in its exactions, and con- 
tinues its encroachments on the liberties 
of the subject, till the last slender tie be- 
tween the governors and the governed is 
burst asunder, and the whole fabric of des- 
potism is shivered into a thousand frag- 
ments, and scattered in as many direc- 
tions, by the explosion of the popular in- 
dignation. 

In America I was prepared to meet 
with society in a state approximating 
much nearer to that elevated sphere to 
which I trust her citizens will exhibit to 
mankind at large, the possibility of their 
successfully aspiring. The general cha- 
racteristics of the great mass of the 
people, I expected to find to consist in a 
considerable boldness of extermal demea- 
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nour, not more remote from the debasing 
servility of an European populace, than 
from the vulgar insolence of an unedu- 
cated and clownish commonality—and a 
spirit of inquisitiveness natural to a peo- 
ple so distant from the other civilized re- 
gions of the earth—and the active and 
lively intelligence that will always prevail 
wherever the elements of education are 


pretty generally diffused—and the decent 


and rational piety that education che- 
rishes, and which leads in its train the gen- 
tler and unobtrusive virtues of domestic 
life—and the chaster morals of a race as 
yet unfamiliar with the gross pollutions 
which contaminate the overgrown capi- 
tals of more ancient empires—and in an 
industry commanding a higher remunera- 
tion than in older countries, and subjected 
to but few and slight extraneous calls, the 
master-quality upon which all the others 
depend for their very existence. Among 
the superior classes—for superior class- 
es will be formed even in republics 
—in addition to these general features 
of the national, I looked for the culti- 
vated intellect and polished manners 
which distinguish the gentlemanly cha- 
racter in every country, and to them I 
ascribed the enlarged and liberal views, 
and freedom from national prejudices, 
which constitute such essential distine- 
tions between the upper and inferior 
ranks of a community. In a country 
where the spread of useful knowledge is 
more rapid and extensive, perhaps, than 
in any other, and where the lights of lite- 
rature illumine the most remote and ap- 

arently desolate spot, and penetrate the 
darkest depths of the wilderness, it would 
indeed, be something partaking of the 
marvellous, if that class of society from 
which are selected the conductors of the 
public weal, and the administrators of re- 
Jigion and the laws ; by whom the liberal 
professions are exercised and adorned, 
whose education has rendered them fa- 
miliar with the wisdom, the genius, and 
the eloquence of antiquity—and whose 
daily habits and associations tend to the 
preservation of that unenvied superiority 
which is productive of such important 
advantages to the state ; it would, I re- 
peat, be something singularly envious, if 
the gentry of the United States did not 

ossess some acquisitions of an order dis- 
tinct from those enjoyed in common with 
the mass of their countrymen ; and if, 
cherishing with the same ardent zeal the 
spirit of national and personal indepen- 
dence, and animated with an equa! love 
and veneration for the sacred ordinances 
of religion—and partaking with the great 


Witness, not merely without alarm, but 


body of their fellow-citizens in the obser. J 81 
vance of every moral duty—and urged § ext 
onward in the path of their more elevated J full 
avocations by an industry that assuredly & esti 
keeps pace with, if it do not surpass, that IB bas, 
of the farmer and mechanic-—they were & jess 
not, at the same time, entitled to the I con: 
veneration of these, and the respect of & prin 
foreigners, for qualifications honourable JB and 
to themseives, beneficial to their country, spiri 
wholly disconnected from aristocratical rem 
distinction and privilege, and constituting J com 
the graceful appe dages of that simple I to h 
but majestic structure of society of which I | m: 
the United States present the only exist- IE the 
ing example. ‘That these should prepare I citec 
the way lor the introduction of heredi- K&B whe 
tary distinctions of rank—that the station I his v 
gratuitously assigned to that portion of I and: 
the community by whose superior ta- IB |itica 
lents and aequirements the whole is & cont 
strengthened and embellished, and under & fyctit 
Whose enlightened protection the ameni- & horr: 
ties of life effuse their softening influence, I those 
should generate the political abomina- & such 
tions of caste—is too extravagant a sup- I Eure 
position to find support from unprejudic- B Th 
ed thinkers; and can never become an & ys jn 
object of reasonable dread to the most IB conti 
sensitive republican, so long as the laws Our 
regulating the succession of property are IB of st. 
respected and enforced, and while nature J rare}: 
preserves her asual impartiality in the B move 
distribution of Ker gifts, an@.bestows her rapid 
loftiest and most/precious attributes with- J beat 1 
out regard to thé wishes of parental am- IR drove 
bition :—for I am not unwilling to admit, IR or sul 
that the extremelydmprobable descent of quent 
genius in the eldest branches of numerous & ing s 
families for several successive genera- & tion— 
tions, together with the operation of the MRof the 
law of promogeniture, might possibly go the ac 
far towards the establishmentof an aristo- ithe sj 
cracy that would not be the less invidiously & shore! 
regarded, because its claims to superior cloud. 
rank and reverence were fortified by su- ff some 
perior talents, and disproportionate afflu- quence 
ence. But as no one, I imagine, is dis- 
osed to regard these premises as proba- Bbore } 
ble, and as | most devoutly trust that the [the pa 
people are too intelligent, too thoroughly I grets, 
convinced of the inestimable value offMan a}; 
their republican institutions, ever to be Bury; 
seduced into their abrogation, they may Ater, th 
Minto tl 


a ve 


with approbation, the merited eminence 
of a class reflecting an honourable lustre 
on the country, and behold with exulta- 
tion the massy and lofty pillar of public 
freedom and glory crowned with the 
luxuriant foliage of a Corinthian capital. 

Were I not fearful of having already 


tasked your patience to an unpardonab” 


tof our 
idistres: 
cheerf 
gore 
he ste 
red in 
er, or 
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ser~ 
ged | extent, I might be tempted to enter more 
ted fF fully into the details of a subject so inter- 


dly — esting to the political philosopher, which 


that & has, I believe, givea birth tomany ground- 
ere E jess alarms relative to the integrity of the 
the & constitution of these States; and whose 
tof & principal features have been distorted 
able JF and vilified by that unfortunate party- 
try, & spirit which now appears to live only in 
‘ical J remembrance, but which, at one period, 
ting J convulsed the Republic from her centre 
iple # to her extremities. At some future time, 
lich & J may, perhaps, solicit your attention to 
cist- JF the discussion of a topic, which has ex- 
yare J cited so vivid an anxiety in a country 
edi- J where every individual is taught to feel 
tion his value as a free and reasonable being, 
1 of and where the lofty consciousness of po- 


ta- & litical equality repulses, with indignant 
- is contempt, the insolent pretensions of a 


der fictitious superiority, and views with 
eni- horror the slightest advance towards 
nee, M those feudal excrescences which form 
ina- J such unseemly blurs on the surface of 
sup: European society.—But to my voyage. 
dic- The wind, which had so long detained 
> an & usin the channel, seemed determined to 
10st FH continue its persecution on the ocean. 


aws & Our passage was a continued succession 
are & of storms and cajms. Occasionally—but 
‘ure JF rarely longer than for half a day—we 
the BH moved on @ug*eourse with considerable 
her rapidity ; more generally we had to 
ith- Mbeat up against head-wiids, that either 
am- drove the ship completely from her track, 
mit, or subsided into a dead tranquillity. 
it of HM quently the vessel lay wpon the still, shin- 
rous ing surface of the waters in total inac- 
era: tion—and though on:the first occurrence 
the ff of these retarding and unwelcome calms, 
y $0 B the admiration excited in our minds by 
sto- the simple magnificence of the tranquil, 
usly Mshoreless ocean, and the radiant, un- 
rior ® clouded vault of heaven, reconciled us in 
su- some measure to the delay, yet their fre- 
flu- B® quency abated considerably the pleasure 
dis- with which they were first beheld, and 
pba- bore heavily on the patience of most of 
the the passengers. In the midst of their re- 
erets, however, the wind would rise with 
7 be ai almost inconceivable swiftness and 
» DC 


Hfury ; and if it came from'the right quar- 
‘Biter, the dashing of the waves over and 
Moto the ship, and the heavy rolling of 
vessel, which in the commer ement 
Ie our voyage caused sucb severe and 
jdistressful sickness, was e~;countered with 
heerfulness, as the tnavoidable accom- 
animent of an 2uspicious breeze. Of 
he storms, the most remarkable occur- 
red in the night of the 23d of Septem- 
er, on which day the sun crossed the 


epatory—it Was a true equinoctial gale : 
OL. In—No. tv. 
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the weather on the day preceding had 
been beautiful—the temperature of the 
atmosphere delightful—and the sun retir- 
ed from the gaze of our crowded decks, 
behind clouds of the most fanciful forms 
and glorious hues—to borrow the glow- 
ing language of Moore, it seemed 


“ As if to grace the gorgeous west, 
The spint of departing light, 
That eve had left his suany vest, 
Behind him, ere he wing’d his flight.” 


The following morning, however, brought 
with ita sky enveloped ina thickening 
haze scarcely penetrable by the beams 
ofa mid-day sun—the wind was almost 
momentarily shifting its quarter—a con- 
siderable quantity of rain came downa— 
and at night, about half past 9 o’clock, the 
approaching storm was ushered in by seve- 
ral es ofthe loudest thunder I ever heard, 
and which seemed to explode at once 
from every quarter of the heavens. In an 
instant the tempest rushed down upon the 
deep—the rain descended in torrents that 
rendered the deck scarcely tenable even 
by the sailors—the wind (from the east) 
howled through the shrouds, and in the 
rigging, with redoubled rage—and mo- 
mentarily, the whole scene of desolation 
was lit up by the broad, livid streams of 
lightning that seemed to gush from the 
bosom of the storm. Oh! never will 
that awful night be obliterated from my 
memory ;—I do not think [am more ac- 
cessible to fear than my fellow-mortals, 
and during the repeated and not seldom 
perilous circumstances in which we had 
been placed previous to this memorable 
evening, the tranquillity of my mind had 
always permitted me either to amuse my 
attention with the rude warring of the 
elements, or in the seclusion of my birth 
forget the rocking of the ship over 
the pages of some interesting volume. 
But on this really alarming night, the 
firmest spirit might have been excused if, 
in the first moments of the storm, its usu- 
al fortitude experienced some diminution : 
the danger was too evident to be con- 
ceale d—and so rapid and violent was the 
growing fury of the tempest, that before 
the sails could be taken in by the united 
efforts of the crew and such of the pas- 
sengers as were capable of going aloft, 
the mainsail was carried away, and the 
tore-topsail torn into threads. We scudded 
under bare poles. I was — deck, su 
porting myself as well as I could by the 
bulwarks, when the shrieks of a female 
voice from below pierced through the 
raving of the storm and the curses of the 
sailors. It was the voice of a mother, 
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who in the distraction of the moment, 
was heedless of the reiterated assurances 
of her son’s satety—and before he joined 
her from the deck she had fainted in my 
arms in an agony of tortured affection. 
Gloomy thoughts had began to cloud my 
eontemplation, and though it was matter 
of little moment to me whether my bo- 
dy should afford nourishment to the fish 
or the worm, yet to be cut oif in the midst 
of all my hopes, and far from every kin- 
dred tie,—this was food for no consoling 
meditation. But the unfortunate occur- 
rence that had just taken place, banished 
from my thoughts every idea of personal 
safety, and restored my customary pres- 
ence of mind. Amidst the general con- 
fusion, it was only with considerable dif- 
ficulty, and after solicitations often and 
vociferously repeated, that I was able 
to procure assistance of any descrip- 
tion. The application of cold water and 
the usual stimulants at length restor- 
ed the sensibility of the sufferer, and 
when she beheld her son by her side, a 
copious flood of tears assuaged, in a con- 
siderable measure, the overcharged feel- 
ings of maternal attachment. It is a cu- 
rious example of the engrossing influence 
ever the mind, of powerful and sudden 
emotion, that it was not till the recovery 
of my female friend, that I discovered 
the storm had sé much declined from 
its first fury, that all idea of danger was 
happily over. 

Our passage from land to land consum- 
ed nearly nine weeks. Of this period, 
I find, on consulting my journal, about 
two thirds were spent in storms. Five 
weeks nearly elapsed before we reach- 
ed the Banks.* The waters, of a bril- 
Mant green in the channel, assume a 
deep purple dye in the ocean. The vessel 
was frequently surrounded by shoals of that 
awkward and seemingly unwieldy fish, 
the porpoise, whose appearance above the 
waves is regarded by sailors as a certain 
indication of stormy weather—a persua- 
sion which, judging from our own expe- 
rience, I should searcely pronounce su- 
perstitious, Ofthis denizen of the deep 
two species were pointed out to me, the 
bottle-nosed and the shovel-nosed. These 
names are too significant to require ex- 
planation. Occasionally our eyes were 
greeted with the appearance of the stately 
‘grampus, sailing with a sort of graceful 
grandeur through the billows, and dis- 
charging through its nostrils columns of 
the briny fluid. Of sharks we saw but 
few, and caught but one : he was young— 
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Kep, 
not above three feet in length—but so 
great was his strength, that when har- 
pooned and hauled upon deck, though 
his tail was almost instantly severed from 
his body, the rapid but heavy flapping of 
his bleeding trunk made every one main- 
tain a respectful distance from the sphere 
of action. He was attended in the water 
by four pilot-fish, whose instinctive office 
it is to guide him to his —- per- 
forming towards the shark the same ser- 
vices that are rendered to the lion by the 
jackal. For several hours after the cap- 
ture of their lord, these brilliant little 
servitors continued swimming round and 
about the ship; and it was really inte- 
resting to observe the lively agitation they 
betrayed for the loss of their master :— 
their hostility against the vessel was ex- 
hibited in the fierceness with which they 
darted against her sides. They shot 
through the water with amazing velocity, 
and the green sparkling lustre of their 
scales, as they transiently emerged from 
the wave, contrasted with the deepened 
purple of the ocean, formed one of the 
most beautiful oppositions of colour that 
I had ever witnessed. Those singular 
marine birds, vulgarly known by the 
name of mother Carey’s chickens, ac- 
companied us almost the whole ofthe way, 
and when fatigued with their flight, rested 
and floated on the surface of the waves; 
their long, leathern, fin-like, featherless 
pinions continually vibrating, and them- 
selves constantly on the watch for prey. 
This bird-like’fish, or fish-like bird, seems 
to be an anomaly in the ornithological 
vocabulary :—it is seldom. caught—alive, 
1 believe, never—and, indeed, its total 
want of the beauty which usually belongs 
to almost every species of the feathered 
race—and its lean and loathsome exte- 
rior, render it an object of disgust rather 
than curiosity. 

On the 27th September, the dense 
and thickening haze that diffused iteell 
through the whole atmosphere, and kept 
the rigging, masts, and decks, in a state of 
incessant and streaming humidity, an- 
nounced our vicinity to the Banks. 4 
singular effect is produced by this cloud: 
like and almost papable medium. The 
mist is in slow but never-ceasing action; 
but to the spectator, while his eye remains 
fixed on the revolving vapour, its m0 
tion seems transferred to the ship, 
which appears to rise and descend, as! 
it were the sport of some invisible 
supernatural agent. From the 27th 
the 30th, inclusive, the sun was usually 
veiled in thick wreaths of fog, but occr 
sionally he looked forth in dim and sab 
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cheerfulness and de ceur. 


dened majesty, illuminating the skirts of 


the vapours with a dusky radiance, not dis- 
_ similarto that which imagination lends to 


thenether world, or with which an oriental 
fancy lights up the halls of Eblis, or Ar- 
genk. We seemed floating in a — of 
shadows and illusions, and the effect of 
this singular scenery was completed by 


- the pale and numerous mist-bows, semi- 


circle within semicircle, formed by the 


' yapourous refraction of the faint, and al- 
_ most crepuscular light—and which would 
- sometimes appear suddenly to approach 


to within four or five yards of the ship, 


and as suddenly retire. 


We cleared the Banks on the evening 


| ofthe 30th, and on the ist of October, 


were again in the open ocean, with fine 


| weather, a clear brilliant sky, and a steady, 


favourable breeze. It was a spirit-stirring 
morning, and the cenviction of having 


| traversed the greater part of our way, 
» and the probability of speedily reaching 


our destination, produced an universal 
In the 
course of our voyage we had met and 
overtaken several vessels: among these 
was the Hopewell, bound from Barbadoes 
to London, (19th September, longitude 
46°,) andthe Thomas Wilson from Nor- 
folk, (Virginia,) to Glasgow. On this 
day we fell in with a most elegant little 
American schooner, the Gertrude, on her 
return to New-York, from Bourdeaux. 
We passed elgse by her, and were highly 
pleased with the beauty of her construc- 
tion, and the bird-like grace and rapidity 
with which she gli@ed ‘over the sparkling 
bosom of the deep. We were at this 
time in longitude 57°. For some days 
past, on, and in the vicinity of, the Banks, 


| we had observed considerable quantities 


of weed, rush, and gramineous vegetation 
floating on the water, whose colour had 
assumed a dingy hue, between the green 
tint of the channel, and the deep blue of 
the ocean. 

From the Ist to the 8th October we 
made but little progress, the wind having 
died away on the 2d, and abandoned us 
to one of the profoundest and longest 
calms we had yet experienced. The ship 


| lay on the unruffled and glassy surface of 
| the waters like a log—and the motionless 


sails depended from the yards in long 
and tantalizing folds. Of our exact posi- 
tion, we, the passengers, were ignorant, 
for though the latitude was occasionally 
divulged—sometimes, indeed, unavoida- 
bly, as when we fell in with another ves- 


Sel, and the usual questions and auswers 
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of the captains made u8 acquainted 
both with the latitude and longitude— 
our distance from the English, in the 
commencement of the voyage, and at the 
conclusion, from the American coast, was 
generally kept a close secret. Specula- 
tion was busy upon the cause of this 
silence respecting a circumstance so in- 
teresting to every member of our little 
community ; and the result seemed to be 
the apprehension entertained by our 
commodore of an attempt on the part of 
the Irish passengers to seize the vessel, 
and carry her into New-York; that city 
and Philadelphia being the places to 
which every individual had contracted 
with the charterers to be conveyed ; and 
though, on discovering that the ship had 
been cleared for St. Johns,* New- 
Brunswick, they procured the ‘captain's 
promise to steer for Boston, the avowed 
suspicions of the more intelligent and de- 
termined portion of them, might, per- 
haps, justify his taciturnity. If this sup- 
pesition were true, I can searcely con- 
demn the spirit which would prompt the 
self-redress of persons so infamously be- 
trayed; and when you consider the cir- 
cumstances of severe and, perhaps, hope- 
less calamity in which the majority of 
these victims of avarice and treachery 
might have been probably placed, you 
will, I trust, unite with me in finding in 
tliat dreary perspective, every excuse for 
the apprehended insurrection. Thrown 
upon a dreary and inhospitable shore, 
what were they to do at St. Johns? 
Their last dollar spent, how were them- 
selves and families to be supported ? 
Were they to become the miserable ob- 
jects of eleemosynary aid? And were all 
their hopes of decent and honourable in- 
dependence to be merged in the mists 
and vapours of a naked, frigid, and thin] 

peopled region, where the skill and in- 
dustry for which the States opened an 
ample and animating field, would stag- 
nate in obscure and mortifying inaction ? 
And all this they were to endure in con- 
sequence of the deliberate — of 
men in whom they had reposed im plicit 
confidence ; and, pining at St. John’s in 
hopeless misery, were to have their 
wretchedness embittered by the galling 
reflection that the authors of their misfor- 
tunes were rioting at home on the fruits 
of their iniquity. G. F. B. 


* By the last act of Parliament, respecting passage 
ships, it is permitted to vessels clearing for a British 
colony, to take a greater number of passengers in 

roportion to the tonaage, than ships bound te the 
United States. 
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We are not certain that our correspon- 
dent intended the following letter for 
publication, but we do not know how we 
can more effectually subserve his views 
than by inserting it. 

To the Edilors of the American Monthly 
Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In your number for October, page 413, 
TI find the following assertion. ‘The 
story of Job is the first, and was long an 
isolated specimen of pure fiction.” I 
am sorry to find that the Editors of a 
public Magazine, having a_ circulation 
as extensive as yours, and which, on ma- 
ny accounts, stands so deservedly high 
in public estimation, have ventured an 
assertion of this kind without the most 
abundant proof. I know that some learn- 
ed men_ have taken great pains to show 
that the book of Job is merely an alle- 
gory: but it, certainly, cannot have esea- 
ped your observation, that men, as learn- 
ed, to say the least, have thought other- 
wise. When we begin to allegorize with- 
out express authority, we are in great 
danger of carrying it so far, as if not to do 
it ourselves, yet to embolden others to 
fritter away whatever portion of scripture 
may happen to stand in the way of a 
favourite doctrine. 

When I find the prophet Ezekiel, or 
rather, Jehovah, speaking by the pro- 
phet, mentioning Noah, Daniel and Jod, as 
three persons eminent for their piety; 
and when I find the Apostle James “ il- 
lustrating the advantages of patience, by 
the example of Job, as he had before 
done his doctrine of faith and works by 
the examples of Abraham and Rahab,” 
T am constrained to believe that the his- 
tory of Job, as given in holy writ, is some- 
thing more than an allegory. I can 
hardly believe that God, speaking by the 
mouth of his prophet and apostle, would 
refer us to the example of Job, for a pat- 
tern of piety, and particularly of patience, 
had no such person ever existed; and 
had the narrative of his life and sufferings 
been nothing more than a well written 
yomance. [| shall not pretend, that there 
are no difficulties attending the literal in- 
terpretation of this book ; nor shall I now 
attempt to obviate those difficulties. 
There are difficulties in other parts ofthe 
scriptures, and in those parts too, which 
are without any doubt purely historical. 
But ‘we must not on this account pro- 


-mounce those parts to be fictions. I 


would, by no means, gentlemen, be un- 
derstood as charging you with intention- 
al misrepresentation. But I object to 
the unqualified manner ip which you 


Fer, 


make the assertion. It may bethe meang 
of misleading some of your readers who 
are not in the habit of examining these 
points for themselves, If it be your opi- 
nion that the book of Job is an allegory, 
I think you should have stated it as your 
opinion; and not, as if it were a point 
upon which there is no doubt. 
Yours respectfully, 
A Reaper, 

New-York, Jan. 13, 1818. 

We trust that it is unnecessary for ug 
to say, that by terming the book of Joba 
fiction, we did not mean to detract from 
its dignity, or to diminish the effects of the 
moral which it inculcates. The learned, 
it is true, are not united in regard to its 
character. It appears to us to be an alle- 
gory. We meant only to express our 
opinion. It is well known that some of 
the most important lessons of our faith 
and practice have been conveyed in this 
guise. ‘The parables of our Saviour are 
equally admirable for their doctrine, and 
for their force of illustration. In respect 
to the reference to Job as a_ scripture 
character, we regard it as we should an 
allusion to Lazarus or Dives. 

AGRICULTURAL. 
Messrs. Epirors, 

Within a few years our climate and 
seasons have been more irregular than 
formerly. This change has been felt more 
severely in Europe. In the mountainous 
regions of Como in Italy, the seasons 
have been late, and cold. The failure of 
crops, and the distresses of the inhabit: 
ants were inevitable. To remedy these 
evils, a celebrated theoretical and prac- 
tical Agriculturist has suggested, and 
strongly recommended some _ prudential 
measures, which have been adopted, and 
proved highly successful. 

In order to procure an early harvest, 
they sow barley in the spring, as soon 
as the apprehension of severe frosts 8 
done away. This species of grain is gene- 
rally very productive, and nourishing. It 
will thrive in a poor and sandy soil, and in- 
deed, almost any soil. In fact, it preparesa 
a sterile soil for the culture of Buckwheat, 
which succeeds remarkably well, in @ 


Joamy bottom, after a crop of barley. 


The cultivation of Fraima, (Polygonum 


sagophyrum,) a species of black Buck 


wheat, not much known in flat countries 
deserves peculiar attention. In conse 
quence of the shortness and coldness 0 
the seasons, the common Buckwheat cat- 
not mature. On the contrary the black 
Buckwheat seems to find a cold season 
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snore congenial, and ripens in a short 
‘time. In the country around Como, the 
Hoxtensive Cultivation of this nourishing 
land palatable grain, was very much en- 


‘couraged in the year 1816, and yielded 
an excellent harvest. 


As the United States, in their vast extent, 


‘exhibit a great variety of soil, as well as 


Sof climate, and as you have readers in 
Fevery State and Territory in the Union, 
J] submit these facts, hoping they may 


afford some useful hints to the American 


K. N. R. 


Farmer. 


Economical History of the Fishes, sold in 
| the markets of the City of New-York. 
By Dr. S. Akerly. 

The history of the fishes of New- 
York, by Doctor Mitchell, contained 


lin the first volume of the Transactions 
fof the Literary and Philosophical So- 


ciety of New-York, embraces the des- 
criptive account, together with the sys- 


‘tematic arrangement’ of these animals. 


Inthe present undertaking, it is not in- 


itended to come into competition with 


that gentleman, but, on the contrary, to 


i give creditto him and others for what they 


have written on Ichthyology, and to take 
other views of the subject. The econom- 
ical history of fishes, as they appear in 
the New-York markets, will more espe- 
cially engage attention, embracing those 
which are more particularly useful and 
edible. In this, it is intended to em- 
brace their habits, the times and places 
of taking them, the manner in which it 
isdone, and the bait used, the methods 
of exposing them for sale, fresh or salted, 
dead or alive, their qualities as food, and 
market price, their earliest appearance, 
and whatever else may relate to their 
economical applieation. This will be a 
statistical account of the useful and ed- 
ible fishes, and answer in some measure 
the purpose of a Calendarium piscium of 
New-York, as many of them are migra- 
tory, and like birds of passage appear at 
ceitain times on our coast and in eur riv- 
ers, to enjoy the fruits of the season, and 
again disappear when those provisions 
fail. Others remain with us the whole 

ear, inhabiting our ponds, rivers, and 
ays, but are not well-flavoured at all 


Seasons, and should not be eaten at all 


times, though mT may be offered for 
sale. Notice will be taken of these facts 
and circumstances as they occur, as it is 
intended that the account shall be con- 
tinued monthly ; by which method the 


game fish will be named in every month 
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in which it appears in market, attended 
with such remarks asthe case may require. 
This subject shall be treated in the order 
of the arrangement of Linneus, and we 
will commence our observations with 
the beginning of the year. 


JANUARY, 1818. 


1. APopaL Fisues. 
Anguilla vulgaris of Mitchill. 
mon Eel, 


A question has long been agitated 
whether eels were oviparous or vivipa- 
rous, Or whether they arose from spon- 
taneous vital energy. Mr. Noah Web- 
ster has supported the latter opinion; 
though this has generally been abandon- 
ed, of late, and given place to the facts now 
well ascertained, that they are oviparous, 
Dr. Mitchill settled this point in 1806, 
and found ten females in roe in the month 
of September. (See Medical Repository 
vol. 10, p. 201.) Hence we can have no 
difficulty in accounting for the appear- 
ance of eels in all our lakes and rivers, 
They seem to be more common and 
more generally scattered through the wa- 
ters of the globe than any other fish. 
The common Eel of New-York appears 
to be the same as that of Europe, or dif- 
fering from it by very light shades, 

It is found in all our rivers, lakes, 
and ponds, whether they occupy the 
the heights of mountains, or collect their 
waters in the lowest vallies. There is no 
difference in the eel of our fresh water 
streamsand that of the ocean,— or which 
fact we are indebted to Dr. Mitchill’s 
particular investigation. 

The eel has always been considered as 
a good eatable fisn from the earliest an- 
tiquity. Hence Sannazarius, in his fine 
piscatory eclogues did not omit to men- 
tion catching eels among the sports of the 
fishermen, nor the place where they 
were taken for the markets of Naples. 

‘¢ Sinusa mackrel, soles Dinarchus deals, 
Herculia mullets and Amalphi eels.” 
Trans. Lit. and Phil. Sor: 

But it is not intended to fix the taste of 
the present times by that ofthe antien 
though it is well known that almost al 
ages and nations have eaten eels and ad- 
mired them as food. They are brought to 
the New-York markets at all seasons of 
the year, though notin much repute. Their 
resemblance to serpents deters many from 
partaking of them as an article of diet, 
especially females, whose nervous sensi- 
bility frequently overcomes their bet- 
ter judgment. And perhaps too the 
idea of their being scaleless fish may 
operate upon some, as these were for- 
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bidden by the Mosaic Law under the 

Old Testament dispensation. 
Independently, however, of these con- 

siderations, eels are recommended as 


- affording good and wholesome food, a 


rich nutritious diet, and an economical 
repast. ‘They are certainly worth eating 
when well prepared, they set well upoa 
the stomach, and digest easily. In the 
same weight of fresh cod-fish, black- 
fish, or sea-bass, eels have the most eata- 
ble substance, having no other waste than 
@ very small back bone. Hence they are 
more economical, as the same weight may 
be procured at a less price and with less 
bone. 

During the month of January, eels lie 
buried in the mud of our rivers and bays, 
and such as are brought to market are 
arte taken with a spear. ‘They are 

eprived of the offals, head and skin, and 
thus exposed on the fish stalls for sale. 
Most of them are taken in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city; though at this 
season, they are sometimes brought from 
Connecticut and the east end of Long- 
Island, split open, and partially dried, 
and tied up in bundles of one or two 
pounds. ‘The finest eels that our State 
affords, are taken in the Wall-kill, in Ul- 
ster and Orange counties, but they ne- 
ver appear in our markets. They have 
sold for 8 to 10 cents per pound, cleaned 
and ready for cooking. 

The most usual method of cooking 
eels, is frying them in hogs-lard, or but- 
ter; but they may be prepared for the 
table in a stew, or chowder, or by baking 
them in a pie, like chickens or birds. 

At other seasons of the year eels are 
taken by other metheds, which wil! be 
noticed in due time. The largest eel ta- 
ken on the south side of Long-Island, 
which has ever appeared in our market, 
weighed 16 anda half pounds. (Mitch- 
ill’s Memoirs on New-York Fishes.) 


2. Juguuar Fisues. 


Gadus morhua, Linneus, Mitchill, Cu- 
vier. Common cod. 
The Had- 


Gadus eglefinus. Mitchill. 
duck. 

Gadus tomcodus. Mitchill. Frost fish. 

Tomcod. 


The markets have had an abundant: 


supply of these species of Cod during the 
month. 

The common cod-fish were jumping 
alive on the stalls, but rather poor and 
sickly, and consequently not so good 
as at other times. They began to im- 
prove, however, as fhe month advanced, 
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and to get rid of the lamps which werd gme: 
found upon them in the month of Del book 
cember, and filled, like boils, with a pus prery 
rulent substance: besides which, most of) Tt 
them were chafed by the rolling of the 
Smacks and Cars, consequent upon bois. 
terous weather. 

At this season the sale of fresh cod jg 
dull at five cents y pound, by retail 
They are taken off Sandy-Hook angi 
the Jersey shore by the hook and ling 
and some are brought from the shoals g 
the east of Long-Island. 

This is the time, however, to procursliity 
the Cod, dried or pickled, at its lowegfit 
price, and having been preserved when 
fish were fat and free from disease, it af. 
fords as good eating as at any season of th 
year, and olfer to the domestic economis 
and the man of moderate means, the op. 
portunity of making a little do much. 


Dried Cod is an article of merchandis 
in the large way, and is sold by retail in 
the shops, but not exposed in the fish 
market. Its passing price for the month 
has been about 6 cents per pound. 

Pickled Cod has been very fine during 
the month, and sold by the fishermen at 4 
cents per pound from the stalls, where itffthe | 
is taken from the pickle, orf#The 
soaked in fresh water to render it fit fafelan 
immediate use. | engi 

The same fish will rise in price, as the The 
spring advances, and the demand forfMare 
poultry ceases. This is the best time forever 
pickled cod, and that will be the best forfjcods 
poultry, if domestic economy is consul-doc! 
ed by the person who has to provide fora pole 
family. Poultry will be as good towardfiidep 
spring, when the present rage of puri S& 
chasing at the highest market price s™rich 
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tick 
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satiated. dres 

The Haddock.—This species of Cod free" 
quents the same banks, and is taken at th = 
same time, and in the same way with the sold 
common cod. It is not, however, so fre “ d 
guent, and there being no perceptible 


difference in the taste of it from that o 
the common cod, they are both sold agg? 


the same parcels pickled and dried. fe f 
The Tom-Cod.—This is an excellen rs 
little paw fish, of the Cod family taken Ma d 
our salt: water bays from the early part of] 
Autumn, or the commencement of fros nd 
to the disappearance of thesame in Springf 
Hence the appropriate name of frost-fishf 
Itisanative of our own waters, and doa 
not emigrate, remaining the whole yea Bh, 
with us, but is poor and sickly in thesumg 
mer season, when it retires to deeper wag 
ters, and is notafter seen or taken at these 
par 
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ch werdgimes; I have caught it, however, with a 
Of Dedhook and line, occasionally, in almost 
h a pugprery month in the year. 


most off The tom-cods brought to market in 
5 Of the January were sold alive, at a reasonable 
rice, by the bunch, strung upon a small 
tick. They are a delicate species of cod- 
ish, and much better than the common 
hod, though not so solid and substantial 
ora hearty meal. The roes of the fe- 
bale are delicious. Like other fish of 
ghis family the tom-cods are very tena- 
scious Of life, and live much longer out of 
gvater than other fish. Those brought to 


cod jg 
retail, 
and 
nd line, 
hoals at 


rocure 


lowes[ market this month were generally small, 
hen throm four to six inches long, and a few 
it afomewhat longer. They were taken in 
n Of thi/ets, prepared for the purpose, with small 
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meshes, inthe bays of Loug-Island Sound, 
ewithin twenty miles of New-York. The 
fyoung ones were beautifully mottled, and, 
jn fact, were fish of an elegant appear- 
ce. 

In the autumn, when frost-fish are first 
in season, they ascend the shallows of our 
jsalt water bays and creeks, advancing 
with the tide in search of food, and re- 
tiring with theebb. Itis then they take 
the bait and afford much sport in angling. 
They will bite at earth worms, grubs, or 
lams, and the night is the best time to 
engage in such sport, as the tide is rising. 
They have a wide mouth, bit sharp, and 
are easily hooked. I have spent many an 
evening, while a boy, angling for tom- 
cods, in the bays of Long-Island, from 
docks, mill dams or water fences, using a 
Hpole, and fishing in three or four feet 
idepth of water. 

Sounds and Tongues.—The best and 
richest part of the common Cod, when 
dressed, is the head. This is lost in the 
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dried and pickled cod, but the tongue is 
at thege Preserved, and also the sound, or swim- 
th thee ming bladder. These are pickled and 
from the stalls during January, with 
ptible the pickled fish, by the name of Cod’s 
hat of Sounds and tongues, at six and eight cents 
old ing pet pound. The difference in the price 
| in favour of sounds and tongues arises 
ellen from the want of bone in the latter, re- 
less preparation, sufféring.no loss, 
art off 224 affording more nutriment. y are 
frosty Posed already soaked in fresh ‘water, 
oringp prepared for cooking, and may be boiled 
fishy Uke the fish itself, and eaten with pota- 
or fried like oysters, dipped in flour, 


or butter, and they eat almost as good. 


Ren ‘Phe tongues are muscular and taste — 
much like the fish itself; but the sounds 


som) are a mass of jelly, easily digested, highly 
nutritious, and preferable to any other 
part of the fish. 


Original Communications. 
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8. Tueracic FIsHEs. 


Labrus tautoga. Mit. New-York Black- 
Jish. Tautog. 
Perca Miichilili. 

Rock-fish. 
Bodiunus flavescens. Mit. Yellow Perch. 
Scomber vernalis. Mit. Spring Mackerel. 
Pleuronecies planus. Mit. ew- York-Flat 

ish. 
hippoglossus. Mit. Holibut. 

New- York Black-Fish. Tautog.—The 
black-fish is one of the excellent edible 
fishes of the New-York market, and is a 
constant resident of our sea coast and 
rocky shores and bays. It was called 
Tautog by the Mohegan Indians, who 
formerly inhabited Long-Island and the 
adjacent sea coast. Dr. Mitehill has pre- 
served the name, in his specific denomina- 
tion of the black-fish, by converting it into 
the Latin word tautoga. 

The black-fish were good in the month 
of January, and sold at 6 and 8 cents per 
sound, from the stalls. These were ta- 
non with the hook and line, in November 
and December, near Fisher’s Island and 
Block-Island, and brought to market 
alive, having been kept in cars. 

The tautog may be cooked by frying, 
baking, or stewing, or be prepared in a 
chowder, and is a wholesome well-tasted 
fish. It affords much sport, at. some sea- 
sons of fishing ; but the account of this is 
reserved for the proper period, as it is not 
taken in the boisterous months of winter, 
and it will not again take the bait till 
some time in the month of March. 

Striped Bass, or Rock-fish._—The strip- 
ed bass, of New-York, or Rock-fish, so 
called in Philadelphia, is another excel- 
lent salt-water fish, brought to the New- 
York markets in abundance, Itis a con- 
stant resident of our sea coast and bays, 
and it even ascends the Hudson into 
fresh water, and is taken beneath the falls 
of the Mohawk. It frequents the sandy 
shores of New-Jersey and Long-Island, 
in the spring and autumn, and delights in 
cool weather; butin the depth of winter 
seeks shelter in the recesses of the bays, 
and is there taken in large shoals by 
drawing the net. In the fall and — 
they are frequently taken by the ho 


Mit. Striped Bass.— 


ok 
and line, but the supply for the markets is 
provided by nets. They are 
taken on the south side of Long-Island, 
forty or more miles from New-York, and 
transported to the city by land or water. 
They have been exposed for sale in con- 
siderable numbers during January, and 
kept from spoiling by the cold weather, 
which has been so severe during the 
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month that any further drafts of them 
cannot probably be made till spring.— 
They have been sold by the single one, at 
different prices according to the size and 
quality, averaging from 6 to 8 cents per 
pound, which is moderate for the excel- 
Jence of the fish, but the demand has not 
been brisk, and it is not so well flavoured 
as in some other months. 

Yellow Perch.—This is a fresh water 
fish, principally taken in the streams of 
New-Jersey. It isa very good pan fish, 
seldom exceeding a foot in length, though 
the few which appeared in market were 
much less. Itis also taken in the fresh 
water ponds of Long-Island, and in other 
parts of this State. A single fish, weighing 
fess than a pound, sold for 12 cents. 

Spring Mackerel. 'This elegant fish is 
migratory, and is out of season in Janu- 
ary, but was exposed for sale from the 
pickle, to be soaked and broiled for a 
relish at breakfast. A good sized fish, 
12 or 14 inches long, was sold from 12 to 
cents in the fish market, the same hav- 
ing probably been purchased by the fish- 
monger at 5 or 6 cents during the last 
season, and salted for retail in winter. 

New- York Flat-fish—Some of the flat- 
fish afford very delicate eating. They 
are not very plentiful at this season, as the 
retire and lie all winter in the mud. 
few appeared on the stalls, taken with 
spears, while searching for eels. They 
were not however very inviting from their 
mangled appearance and frozen state. 
We shall speak of this fish more particu- 
larly at another season. 

Holibut.—Holibut taken late in the fall, 
off Block-Island, was exposed in ourmar- 
ket in a semi-pickled state, being barely 
eorned. Itlooked fine and in good order, 
and the choicest cuts were offered at 6 
cents per pound. In the spring the mar- 
kets will be plentifully supplied, when it 
shall be more particularly noticed. 


4. FIsuHEs. 


Salmo Salar. Lin. Mit. &c. Common 
Salmon. 


Common Salmon.—The Salmon is a 
migratory fish, but does not visit the sea 
eoast of New-York, nor frequent the 
Hudson river, though he has formerly 
been taken there. He visits the lakes and 
streams in the northern part of the State, 
and in the winter is sometimes brought 
fresh, in a frozen state, from the lakes to 
New-York. When he appears we shall 
notice him. In January, pickled salmon 
was exposed with the pickled cod and 
mackerel on the fish-stalls, and seid for 
30 and 12 cents per pound. 


Original Communications. 


APPENDIX. 

There are some molluscous animals 
which the New-York markets afford, and 
are good eating ; in common acceptation 
they are called shell-fish, but as they do 
not belong to the class of pisces, we em. 
brace them in an appendix. 

Mya Lin, Pennant. Soff 
shell Clam. 

These animals grow in the sand of ou 
salt water beeches, and in some places, 
are found with shells measuring four and 
five inches, and weighing nearly a pound, 
They are dug up with a hoe’or spade, 
from 6 to 10 inches beneath the surface 
of the sand, between high and low water 
mark. ‘They were very good in January, 
though not so fat as they will be some. 
time hence. They sold from 50 cents the 
hundred, to a dollar, opened and cleaned, 
Fried like oysters, they are excellent eat- 
ing. The best soft clams seen in Janua- 
ry, were a dollar per hundred, but 9 
large and fine that three would make a 
pound of food without bone, and conse- 
quently the cheapest meat that the mar. 
ket afiorded. These were seen on board 
of a country boat, and were dug on the 
north side of Long-Island some distance 
from New-York. One of them weighed 
14 ounces with the shell, which being thin, 
did not probably exceed two ounces. 
Venus mercenaria. Lin. Pen. Hard shell 

Clam. 

The hard shell clam was not so abun- 
dant this menth as the softshell, and at 
this season is not so good. Jt will be 
better towards spring. It is dug up on 
our sandy beeches two or three inches 
only beneath the surface, above low wa- 
ter mark, but is also raked from the mud 
in the deep water of our bays. Price 
from 50 to 75 cents per hundred. Itis 
cooked by roasting, or frying, or is made 
into soup, which may be made very good, 
wholesome and nourishing, if the clams 
are tender. The gelatinous substance 
contained in these clams is so easily di- 
gested that they afford a valuable article 
of diet for the sick and those whose di- 
gestive organs are impaired, or not very 
strong. 

Ostrea Edulis, Pen. Edible Oyster. 

Our markets, oyster-stands, and public 
houses, have an abundant supply of excel 
lent oysters, which will continue all win- 


ter, derived from the oyster banks in our & 


own harbour, those of Long-Island, and 
by importations from Virginia. But we 
must defer further remarks at present. 

Crabs and Lobsters.—Crabs were of 
fered at 25 cents per dozen, and young 
lobsters at 6 cents per pound. 
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Art. 9. LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
—— Byron has transmitted to Lon- 
don, for publication, a Fourth Canto 
of Childe Harold. 

A Narrative of a Residence in Japan, 
during i811,—12,—13, by Capt. Galow- 
nin of the Russian navy, is in press. 

The coal-owners on the rivers Tyne 
and Wear have given a public dinner to 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and also presented 
him with a service of plate valued at 
£2000, as an acknowledgment of his 
services in inventing the Saretry Lamp. 

Among the new plays advertised, is 


| Accusation, or the Family of D’Anglade, 


by John Howard Payne, Esq. the Ameri- 
can tragedian. 
FRANCE. 

No less than four editions of the works 
of Voltaire are now in press. 

Mr. D. B. Warden, for many years se- 
cretary to the American legation, and 
Consul of the United States at Paris, has 
undertaken to publish a statistical and 


historical account of the United States of 
America. 
UniTED States or AMERICA. 

Several new periodical publications 
have been lately announced in_ this 
country. A Quarterly Review is to be 
established in the City of Washington ;— 
Mr. Marrett is about commencing a 
Monthly Scientific Journal, in the City of 
New-York—and a Quarterly Journal of 
the Sciences, to be edited by Professor 
Silliman, has been announced by Messrs. 
Eastburn & Co. of New-York, and H 
Howe of New-Haven. 

By an article, published in the Wash- 
ington City Gazette, said to have been 
furnished by Mr. Madison, the numbers 
in the great constitutional work, entitled 
“the Federalist,” are distributed among 
the several writers in the following man- 
ner, viz. No. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 64, by 
Mr. Jay; No. 10, 14, 17, 18, 19, 21, 37, 
to 58 both inclusive, and 62, 63, by Mr. 
Madison ; the remaining 51 numbers by 
Mr. Hamilton. 


Art. 10. RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
HE Church Missionary Society of 
England haye established a mission 
in New Zealand for thé purpose of in- 
structing’ #he natives in religious duty, 
and in the useful art#iof life. Much po- 
litical as Well as moral good is likely to re- 
sult from the judicious measures adopted. 
IRELAND. 

The protestant clergy in Ireland are 
rirculating religious tracts calculated to 
expose the errors of popery. ‘This mea- 
sure is designed to counteract the misre- 
presentations of the catholics, by which 
they endeavour to excite prejudice against 
the protestants, and to gain converts to 
their own creed. 

RUSSIA; 

The Bible Society in Russia have de- 

termined to distribute 196,000 copies of 


ithe bible in 17 different languages. In 


the course of the year 1816 they printed 
10,000 Sclavonic bibles, 10,000 new tes- 
taments, in the same language; 5,000 Fin- 


nish, 5,000 French, and 5,000 Samoiedan. 


Before the close of this year they will 
finish an impression of 25,000 bibles and 
testaments in the Sclavonic, 8,000 in the 
Armenian, 2,000 in the Tartaric, 8,000 in 


in Cambridge-Port and West Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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Greek, 10,000 in Moldavian, 5,000 in 
German, 5,000 in Esthonian, 5,000 testa- 
ments in Latin, and 8,000 Gospels of St, 
Matthew in Calmuc. They are alse 
translating the Scriptures into the Mogul 
and Turkish languages. 
INDIA. 
A college has been established at Cal- 
cutta by the natives. The object of it is 


to instruct the sons of respectable Hin- 
doos in the English and Indian languages, 


and in literature and liberal science. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A ‘Juvenile Hindoo Soeiety’ has been 
established in the City of New-York, for 


promoting the education of the pagan 


Children of Hindostan. 
The most Rev. Dr. Ambrose Mareschal 


has been eonsecrated (Catholic) Arch- 
Bishop of Baltimore. 


The Rev. Daniel Kimball has been or- 


dained as pastor of a congregation in 
Hingham, Mass. 


The Rev. Hosea Ballou has been in- 


stalled pastor of the Second Universal 
Church in Boston. 


Baptist churches have been consecrated 
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Anv. 11. 


For the American Monthly Magazine. 
SCENES OF MY YOUTH. 


| OW chang’d are the scenes of my youth ! 
How widow’d each prospect appears ! 
How fraught with instruction and truth, 
As view'd through my tast falling tears. 


I pause, as I pass through the glade, 

On each object which once gave me joy, 
Bat weep on the spot where I play’d, 

When a light-hearted, gay, thoughtless boy. 


No prospect now bursts on my sight, 

But has magick to call forth my tears ; 
I inourn for each youthful delight 

That’s lost in the current of years. 


The oak whose rude branches sublime, 
Long brav’d the assaults of the blast, 

Now leafless and shatter’d by time, 
Sighs mourutul for years that are past. 


The brook, though it still warbles low, 

As it rolls through its deep winding bed, 
Awakens the anguish of wo, 

For it murmurs a dirge to the dead. 


On its banks where clear waters meet, 
The youth of the village once play’d; 
But now in that rural retreat 
The sires of the hamlet are laid. 


And children that dane’d on the heath, 
Till evening withdrew its last gleam, 
Are dull inthe cold arms of death, 
And sleep by the slow winding stream. 


And there, when the tumult shall cease 
That kindles despair in my breast, 
May I sleep the sweet sleep of peace, 
And wake to the joys of the blest! es 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Sweet to the soul the parting ray, 
Which ushers placid evening in, 
When with the still expiring day, 
The Sabbath’s hours begin 
How grateful to the anxious breast, 
The sacred hours of holy rest ! 


love the blush of vernal bloom, 
When morning gilds nights’ sullen tear ; 
And dear to me ihe mournful gloom 
Of autumn, Sabbath of the year ; 


But purer sublime, 
_ Await the dawn of Holy Time. 


Hush‘d is the tumult of the day, 
And worldly cares, and bus’ness cease, 
While soft the vesper breezes play, 
To hymn the glad return of peace ; 
O season blest! O moments given 
To turn the vagrant thoughts to Heaven! 


What though involv’d in lurid night, 
The loveliest forms of nature fade 4 
Let mid the gieem shall heavenly light, 


Poetry. 


POETRY. 


With joy the contrite heart pervade ;— 
© then, great source of light divine, 
With beams etherial, gladden mine. 


Oft as this hallow’d hour shall come, _ 
O raise my thoughts from earthly things ;- 
And bear them to my heavenly home, 
On living faith’s immortal wings,— 
*Till the last gleam of life decay 
In ove eternal Dav! 


Far the American Monthly Magazine, 
HOME. 


What, tho’ banish’d from home, o’er the world{ 
may rove, 

Still that home I have left is the first in my love ; 

There’s no sorrow so great as its absence ts 
mourn, 

No joy that’s so bright as the hope of return. 

At home are the friends of my earliest years, 

That form’d my first hopes, and sooth’d my firs 
fears, 

That taught my young bosom the pleasures of 
love, 

And directed its thoughts to the heaven above, 

‘Fho’ much I may love other friends I have seen; 

Tho’ the hills I now tread may be sunny ani 
green, 

Still the hills of my childhood are brightest and 
best, 

And the friends of my home are the first in my 
breast : 

On that mirror full oft other objects may play, 

And flash on its surface alluringly gay ; 

But the joys of my home form a picture more 
bright, 

-_ will glow in the darkness and blaze in the 
i ‘hit, 

For that picture is touch’d by a pencil most true, 

And the colours that deck it are of love’s brighi- 


est hue. 

Like the vapours that rise from the far spreading 
main, 

Ascend high in air, and in clouds charg’d will 
rain, 

Deseend on the mountains, stil], in rivers, theit 
course 

‘Fhey will bend to that ocean that gave them thei 
source. 

So my love, tho’ towards friends I have met ‘twill 
oft burn, 


‘Fo tbat centre, my home, it will always retura. 
vr oe pleasures of home may be scattered @ 
ast 
Like the sear’d leaves of autumn borne off by the 
ast, 
oo a home that is better and brighter than 
this, 


_ Where no gloom will destroy or o’ershadow ii 


bligs. 
Oh! how sweet to reflect, when the worlds 
storms are o’er, 
There’s a haven of joy, oneternity’s shore, 
W ~ our tempest-toss’d barks will be safe onili 
reast, 
And our hearts from life’s troubles 
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Dramatic Censor. 


Ant. 12. DRAMATIC CENSOR. 


ROM the manner in which the Theatre 

' was attended, during the last engage- 
ment of Mr. Cooper, compared with the 
thronged boxes during the exhibitions of Mr. 
Incledon and Phillips, we should infer that 
singing and songs are in much higher esteem 
in New-York than the most just and striking 

rsonification of the passions—the most 
Pld and accurate delineation of character— 
the most pathetic bursts of feeling, or the full- 
est flow of eloquence. If the theatre is <le- 
serted when such talents as Mr. Cooper's are 
employed to give interest to the scene, who 
can hope for encouragement? And if age, 
wealth, fashion, youth, and beauty hurry to 
the play-house to drink in, with thirsty ears, 
the voice of the songster, no matter of how 
melodious and “ sweet stop” his pipe may 
be, While the finest moral lessons, enforced 
in the most impressive and engaging man- 
ner, can scarcely gain a listener, where is 
the just taste of the city? An old poet, 
whose name does not seem to be in as “ good 
odour” now a-days, as it has been in a grav- 
er age, (for he was once regarded with some 
admiration,) in a poem of his, entitled Para- 
dise Lost, in describing the manner in which 
certain of his personages beguiled the tinve duar- 
ing a period of great disaster, has the follow- 
ing remark 
“ For eloquence the sou’, song charms the sense.” 

The inference to be drawn from this re- 
mark is too obvious to require a formal state- 
ment, especially as conscientious scruples 
need not be considered. 

But now, the good old plays, replete with 
thought and observation, and hung round, 
like the galleries of the old barcnial castles, 
with full-length portraits of real life, where 
each gazer of the human family may trace 
some lines of likeness, and where he may 


| learn, as he compares himself with his ances- 


tors, how new prejudices and new opinions, 
which are but the costume of character, vary 
the general appearance and expression of 
what-are in fact the same features—these 
good old plays—these transcripts of life, and 
truaeexemplars of human character are com- 
pelled to give place to caricatures of nature; 
to dramatic performances which, instead of 
being the mirrors of life, exbibit a medley of 
reflecting surfaces—convyex and concave— 
in which nothing is seen but distortion. If the 
legitimate oecupants of the stage are thus 
compelled to surrender to melo-dramatic ro- 
mances, hovse-playing, and jugglers, Trage~ 


dy cannot too soon drain her own bowl, nor 
Comedy too soon give place to satire, 

During his last engagement, Mr. Cooper 
appeared in two new characters, Malec, 
and King John ; the former of these he had 
never before personated, and the latter never 
before on the New-York Stage. He also ap- 
peared in his old and admired parts of Othel- 
lo, Macbeth, Hamlet, Duke Aranza, Be- 
verly, Penruddock, Charles De Moore, Leon, 
&c. Mr. Cooper evidently improves, from 
year to year; we think we have never seen 
him play so well, notwithstanding the empti- 
ness of the boxes, as he has at times during 
his recent engagement. He has become 
more severe and chaste in bis style of act- 
ing, and consequently more natural ; he has 
acquired the power of exhibiting passion— 
strong feeling ;by the deepagitation of his frame 
and the fine workings of his face, rather than 
by violent contortions, and furious gesticula- 
tion. His reading, too, though always good, is 
in better taste than it used to be: it is as rich 
as ever in variety of tone and modulation, 
and is, at the same time, more simple and 
natural. Hisconception, moreover, manifests 
a deeper insight into character, with a finer 
discrimination of adventitious traits, and’ a 
more philosophical and profound knowledge 
of the passions than we have ever discern- 
ed in him before : indeed, he is an admirable 
actor. His Malec was well studied, and in 
his representation we saw nothing to mend, 
except, perhaps, an occasional failure of ex- 
pressing his conceptions with sufficient clear- 
ness and strength ;—these failures, which 
were few, appeared to be owing as well to 
the cold aspect of a thin house, as to want 
of practice in the public personation of the 
part—a part, to which we doubt not he will 
vive universal popularity. His Mark An- 
thony is entitled to high commendation. In 
his other characters, he is so familiar to the 
public that it is unnecessary to say more than 
that he has, in most, if not in all of them, ex- 
hibited manifest improvement. 

As to the other performers, either because 
they have so much to do, in consequence of 
the smallness of the company—or because 
they do not feel an ambition sufficiently 
stimulating to make the labour of study 
pleasant—or because they do not aspire to 
competition with quadrupeds and mounte- 
banks, or for some other reason, but little, 
if any improvement has been remarked in 


them. L.. 


Se 


——v 
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EUROPE. 
GREAT-BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
PROCLAMATION has been issued by 
the Prince Regent, prohibiting English- 


men from serving in the military or naval for? 
ces of the Spaniards, or of the Spanish Ameri- 
cans. There is an exception in favour of 
those who have already entered the Spanish 
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service with leave of government ; but they 
are not to serve with the forces of his Catho- 
lic Majesty in Spanish America, 

The ships Dawson and Emerald, it is said, 
have sailed from Portsmouth, with about 250 
commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, to join the Spanish patriots in South- 
America. The ships proceed to St. Thomas’. 

The following comparative estimate of 
commitments for crime, is not a little inte- 
resting. In Manchester, commitments for 
crime, on an average of nine years, are com- 

uted at 1 in every 140 souls; in London. 1 
fn 800; in Ireland, 1 in 1600 ; in Scotland, 
lin 20,000. A result highly creditable to 
Scotland. 

It is a singular fact, that the several luna- 
tics in the Asylum in Castlebar, Ireland, male 
and female, have been taught to spin fine 
yarn, and are now constantly and cheerfully 
employed in doing so. 

Died.] At Claremont, on the 7th of No- 
vember, 1817, in child-bed, her Royal High- 
ness, the Princess Charlotte Augusta, daugh- 
ter of his Royal Highness, the Prince Regent 
ef England, and consort of his Serene High- 
ness, the Prince Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, in 
the 22d year of herage She was presump- 
tive heir to the crown of Great-Britain. 

FRANCE. 

There appears tohave been much interest- 
ing and free discussion, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, during its recent session, on the 
subject of the allies and the occupation of 
France by the allied armies. The king, in 
his speech on the opening of the session, after 
taking notice of the death of the child of the 
duke of Berry, and stating that the treaty with 
the Pope had been concluded, and alluding 
to the state of the harvests, and congratula- 
ting the house on the prospect that it would 
not be necessary to increase the taxes to 
meet the expenses of the coming year, thus 
expresses himself in regard to the relations 
with the allies: “ The conventions which [| 
signed in 1815, presenting results which could 
not then be foreseen, have rendered a new 
negotiation necessary. Every thing leads 
me to hope, that its issue will be favourable, 
and that conditions far above our means will 
be succeeded by others more conformable to 
equity, to moderation, and to the possibility 
of sacrifices, which my people support with 
aconstancy that can add nothing to my love 
for them, but which give them new claims 
to my gratitude, and to tle esteeim of al! na- 
tions. 

“ Thus, as I had the happiness of announc- 
ing to yon in the course of last session, the 
expenses arising from the army of ocecupa- 
tion are diminished a fifih, and the period is 
not far distant, when we may be permitted 
fo hope, thanks to the wisdom and energy of 
my government, tothe love and confidence 
of my people, and to the friendship of my 
allies, that those expenses will entirely cease ; 
and that our country will resume among na- 
tions the rank and renown due tothe valour of 
French men, and their noble character iu ad- 


versity.” 
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A decree of the king reduces the officers of 
the navy so that they shall consist of—6 vice. 
admirals; 16 rear admirals; 20 captains of 
the Ist class ; 40 do. of the 2d do. ; 80 do. of 
frigates ; 40 lieutenants having rank with 
the chiefs of battalions ; 260 lieutenants with 
companies ; 400 ensigns, and 300 midship. 
men. 

SPAIN. 

Ferdinand appears to be very anxious to 
conciliate the European powers in his favour, 
in reference to the contest with the colonies, 
His resources, however,seem to,be very small, 
and his affairs to be growing more entan- 
gled. The inquisition is the enormous curse 
of the country. The bishop of Queypo, in 
48 hours after he had been appointed Minis. 
ter of Justice, was seized by oflicers of that 
body; and Yonidale, who was nominated 
Minister of Finance, was thrown into a dun- 
geon and put to the torture as a trailor to the 
king. 

A London paper states, that the paper 
money of Spain was at a discount of 74 per 
cent. notwithstanding the new plans of fi- 
nance, and the assiduity of the council of 
Ways and means. 

The board of health at Alicant, under the 
sanction of the supreme board, has made it 
death for any person to land clandestinely 
from the coast of Africa. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The celebrated Polander, General Kosci- 
usko, has recently died, at Soleure. A fane- 
ral ceremony, in his honour, was performed 
in Paris. After the service was over, the fol- 
lowing brief biographical sketch was circu- 
lated. 

‘* Thaddeus Kosciusko was born in Lithn- 
ania. He was educated at Warsaw, in the 
corps of cadets. To learn the art of war and 
of national defence, he went and took ser- 
vice in the rising states of North America. 
He remained there until the end of the war 
of independence, and there merited and ob- 
tained the friendship of General Washington, 
of whom he was the companion in arms. 

“ When the very existence of his country 
was menaced in 1792, Kosciusko hastened 
to return toit: he offered it his services an4 
the experience he had acquired in a country, 
which like Poland, fought for iiberty, and 
had succeeded in establishing it without the 
sacrifice of order. He made his first cam- 
paign, as brigadier general, under the orders 
of Prinee Joseph Poniatowski. In the se- 
cond, which took place in 1794, it was he 
who, by the enthusiasm of national honour 
rallied the army ; and Prince Poniatowski 
then placed himself under his banners. 

“Without funds, without magazines, with- 
out fortresses, Kosciusko maintained his ar: 
my for nine mouths against forces infinitely 
superior. Poland then existed only in his 
camp. Devotedness made up forthe want 
of resources, and conrage supplied the deft- 
ciency of arms ; but the general had imparted 
his noble character to all his soldiers. Like 
him they knew no danger, they dreaded no fa- 
tigues when the honour and liberty of Poland 
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were depending ; like him they endeavoured 


to lessen the sacrifices which were required 


‘of the inhabitants for national independence ; 
‘and their obedience to their venerated chief 
"was the more praiseworthy, as it was volun- 


He held his authority by no other te- 


pure than that of his virtues. 


« That unequal struggle could not, how- 
Kosciusko was overcome 


He was wounded, taken prisoner, 
and conducted to Russia. The Emperor 
Paul, on his accession to the throne, thought 


Phe could not grant the Polish nation a more 


acceptable favour than to restore to liberty 
the hero whose loss they regretted. He him- 
tcelf announced to Gen. Kosciusko, that his 
captivity Was at an end. He wished him to 
Faccept, moreover, a present of 50,000 ducats 
fof Holland ; but the general refused it. Kos- 
iciusko preferred rather to depend for snb- 


fsistence on the recompence to which his 


services in America had entitled hin. 
| « With this hamble fortune, obtained in so 
honourable a way, he lived fora while in the 


United States; then in France, near Fon- 
Haincbleau, in the family of Zeltner; and 
justly. in Switzerland. From that time he 


refused to take any part in the affairs of his 


scountry, for fear of endangering the national 
stranquility, the olfers that were made to him 
ibeing accompanied with no suflicient guaran- 
tee. A fall from his horse, by which he was 


dragged into a precipice not far from Vevey, 
was the cause of his death, which took place 
at Soleure, the 15th of October. He was 
aged upwards of sixty years. He had never 
been married, and his family is reduced toa 
single nephew, who lived far distant from 
bm. 

“ But the Polanders all considered them- 


selves as his children ; they encompassed him 
pwith respect and love, and presented, with a 


legree of pride, to other nations, that model of 
the virtues of their country, so pure, so up- 
bight, so great at the head of an army, so mo- 
lest in private life, so formidable to his ene- 
mies in battle, so humane, so kind to the 
anquished, so zealous for the glory and in- 


dependence of his country.” 


NETHERLANDS, 


In consequence of a disagreement between 
le Prince of Orange and the Minister of 
Var, Count Goltz, the latter resigned. The 
ing, however, refused to receive his re- 


Biguation, whereupon the prince threw up 


Ml his military commissions, and appeared 
fterwards in the theatre in citizen’s dress, 
id was received with great applause. This 
sthe prince whom the late Princess Charlotte 
f Enuvland refused for a husband. He was 
thief Minister of war and commander in chief. 
‘The king is said to have ordered 100,000 


Jorins to be advanced to the linen manufac- 


urersto buy stock. The Dutch revenue for 
318, is calculated at 67,500,000 florins ; the 
xpenditures at 74,000,000 ; so that a loan 
vill be necessary. 
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GERMANY. 

The King of Saxony is said to have made 
a demand on Prussia of 18,000,000 of rix dol- 
lars, for expenses during the years 1805 afd 
and 1806, when the greater part of the Pras- 
sian armies were stationed in Saxony. 

A new general Dict, it is expected, will be 
soon convoked. Considerable changes have 
taken place in the ministry. 

PRUSSIA, 

It appears that a great society, consisting 
of 4000 persons, with a capital of many mil- 
lions, is formed in Prussia, to promote do- 
mestic manufactures, and that British goods 
are subjected to a duty of 30 per cent. 

A letter from Paris states, that Prince Har- 
denberg, the Prussian Ambassador, has pre- 
sented an official note, complaining of a pas- 
sage in his majesty’s speech at the opening of 
the session, and of the address of the chamber 
of deputies in reply to it. This official has 
excited a strong sensation in Paris, from the 
emphatic manner in which the Prussian mi- 
nister coinplains of the declaration put forth 
respecting the treaties, and his demand of an 
explanation. 


SWEDEN. 

Letters from the North state that the Prince 
Royal of Sweden has refused permission to 
some Frenchmen, who were obliged to quit 
France, to take up their residence in Nor- 
way. He reminded them of the decision of 
the allied powers, by which they are com- 
pelled to reside in Austria, Russia, or Prussia. 


RUSSIA. 


Intelligence from St. Petersburg says that 
the Russian Asiatic Company had acquainted 
the government that its latest arrivals from 
China brought an account of the desire of 
the Emperor of China to see foreign ambas- 
sadors at his court upon the same footing as. 
they are received at the European—sparing 
the heads of foreign ambassadors from the 
nine thumps of the Ko-Ton. 

The present population of St. Petersburg 
is stated at 270,500 inhabitants including the 
garrison. The proportion of foreigners is es- 
timated at 1-Sth thereof. In point of num- 
bers that capital ranks the fifth city in 
Europe. 

The following statement has been laid be- 
fore his majesty, respecting the destruction of 
public and private buildings at Moscow, 
during the French invasion : 

Of public bnildings destined for Divine 
Worship, there were 358, of which 348 are 
now restored, so as to be fit for use. 

Of dwelling houses, there were at that 
time 2,567 of stone, 6,591 of wood—in all, 
9,158. On the enemy’s retreat, there remain- 
ed undamaged, of stone, 526, of wood, 2,100 ; 
in all, 2,626, 

Since that time there have been built or 
repaired 3,137 of stone, and 5,561 of wood— 
in all 8,688. 

Of booths and shops there were 6,824 of 
stone, and 2,197 of wood—in all 8,521. Of 
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these there remained undamaged, 989 of 
stone, and 379 of wood—in all 1,368... 

There have been since rebuilt or repaired 
5,102 of stone, and 447 of wood—in all 
5,549. 

The population of Moscow consists of 
197.482 male inhabitants, and 114,518 fe- 
males—in all 512,000 souls. 

TURKEY. 

Accounts from Pattras, under date of Sep- 
tember 8th, state that the harvest, in the 
Morea, had been very abundant, and that the 
piague had just ceased its ravages when anew 
misfortune came to spread terror and deso- 
lation. On the 28th of August, about 8 o'clock 
in the morning, there was heard near Vos 
tissa, a loud detonation similar to a discharge 
of artillery ; it was followed almost imme- 
diately by a violent agitation of the earth, 
Which lasted about a minute and a half At 
the same time the sea retired to a considera- 

le distance, leaving the vessels dry that were 
in the harbour. It then returned with fury, 
rose fifteen feet above its ordinary level, 
and covered with ifs waves an extent of land 
of almost an hundred feet. It then returned 
to ils accustomed situation. 

But the Cape which formed a part of the 
harbour of Vostissa, and was at the mouth of 
a river named Gaidon-roup-nietti, after having 
cast up avery thick smoke, sunk into the 
sea which near that point was very deep. 
Yhe town, which contained 800 houses and 
soine public buildings, a mosque, and several 
churches, was almost entirely destroyed, and 
65 of the inhabitants perished in the ruins. 
The villages of Mourta, Dimitropouto, Lon- 
muri, and Temeni, near Vostissa, were also 
destroyed. 

During eight days, shocks less violent, but 
very frequent, succeeded this earthquake. 
There is still seen, half a league from Vostissa, 
a great space ofearth covered with yellowish 
water, and deeply furrowed. 

AFRICA, 
ALGIERS. 

The new Dey of Algiers is dead. He died 
on the 18th of September. This event result- 
ed from the entrance of a Hamburgh prize 
into port. Tie English Consul demanded that 
it should be restored, butthe Dey having refus- 
ed, all the consuls drew up an energetic pro- 
test, threatening to depart. This gave rise to a 
popular commotion. The Dey retired to the 
palace, but was attacke: by the people and 
strangled. The new Dey was formerly a 
shoemaker. 

By a letter from the French Consul at 
Cadiz, it appears that the Algerine squadron 
has been makiug captures of vessels of differ- 
ent nations, Dutch, Swedish, Russian, and it 
is added, one English; while ihey professed to 
be looking after Prussian and Hamburgh ves- 
sels only. 
TRIPOLI. 

It is said that the Bey of Tripoli has con- 
sented to receive a man of science and litera- 
ture at his court, to reside there, and acquire 
the language and manners of the eountry ; 
after which he will give him a military escort 
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Fry, 


to penetrate into the interior of Afriea. |, 
consequence of this, Joseph Ritchie, Es 


now the private secretary of Sir Charles | 
Stuart, is selected as a person highly qualifieq a 
for this undertaking. He will be appointed 


consul at Tripoli; and he will travel with the 
caravan to Tombuctoo. This, after allthe un. > 
successful expeditions that have taken place, 
promises to produce the information so muck J 


wanted. 
AMERICA. Bi 
SPANISH AMERICA. 
Buenos Ayres. 
It will be recollected that Buenos Ayres, 

Chili, and Peru, co-operate in the present con. : 
test with the mother country ; and that so ime ?™ 
far as the revolutionary government is este. J whe 
blished in these provinces, it is in the hand fm 
of the supreme director, Puerreydon, and the Bie 
congress at Buenos Ayres. By the latest ad. we 
vices from these countries, it appears that the a 
royalists are losing ground ; that the patriots Ma 
have recently obtained many advantages init of 
Peru ; thatin Chili the question is decided in 
favour of the independents, and that the new ~ , 
government is administered with much vigour ir 
and discretion. Puerreydon, it is said, has nal 
retired fora few weeks, from the fatigues of or 
government, on account of bad health, and ed 
Brigadier-General Asquenega supplies his 
place. 
Venezuela. fars 
A letter from Admiral Brion, dated, Augns. tim| 

tura, September 29th, says, “ It is with the a 
greatest satisfaction that I am enabled to > 
date my letter from this city ; the Venezue- 
lian flag now flies triumphant en the whole ail 
of the Oronoke, whilst General Bermudaz bas 609 
marched with a strong division to join Genel 
ra! Zaraza and enter Carraccas.”’ 63 1 
Mexico. ing 
The last accounts from Mexico state, tht jie | 
General Mina had been taken and executed Tl 
in the vicinity of the city of Mexico; anf 439 
that in celebration of that event, the city wall Cle, 

illuminated. It is also stated, that the fol. 

lowers of Mina were either dispersed or deft 
stroyed. UN] 
Florida. 


Since our last, Amelia Island haa been de: 


livered upto the forces of the United States M 
Aury and his men were allowed to remaii 
until they could conveniently embark, willwhjc 


whatever might belong to them. They wert 


age door: 
not permitted to retain their side-arms ; and 


Tr 


were required to leave behind, when Fernar 
dina should be evacuated, all the public pre We 
perty that was found at its surrender to them nosed 
PORTUGUESE AMERICA, const 
Brazils. of rer 


The Archduchess Leopoldine, wife to tht 
hereditary prince of Portugal, has arrived # 
Rio Janeiro. Herarrival was hailed by tht 
people asa very happy event ; for, from he 
talents and amiable character, it was antic: 
pated that she would be instrumental in so" Moy 
tening the rough nature of the prince, from™owin 
which the Brazilians appear to think thei Res: 
have much to fear. inst 
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Inf Anew commercial re lation, a tariff, with 
Esq, ¢onsiderable increase of duties, was to be 
harles gstablished on the Ist of November, by 
alified which the same amount of duties on tonnage 
dinted \yould be exacted, as is paid by the Portu- 
th the HR’ .yese in countries to which the vessels arriv- 
he un. ing belong. 
place, The Portuguese still hold possession of 
much MH Monte-Video, but make no progress, and the 
British government, it is said, have ordered 
F all their officers, inthe Portuguese service, 
| employed in that expedition, to retire. 
BRITISH AMERICA. 
Canada. 
Ayre, The citizens of Quebec have petitioned the 
Mt Con. provincial Legislature for an incorporation of 
at 30 inatcity, by which the government shall be 
esta: ested inacommon council, consisting of a 
hand Mayor and twelve Aldermen—the Mayor 
nd the We eid Aldermen to have no salary, and any 
st ad. person duly qualified, who shall be elected 
vat the Mayor, and shall refuse to serve, to pay a fine 
atriols 2500; an alderman in like manner refu- 
sing, a fine of £250. 
ded in A spring of Saline water has been disco- 
NeW vered near the village of St. Catherines, 
Vigour Me which has proved by experiment to produce 
d, has | salt ofa very excellent quality. 
pe Among the exports from Lower Canada, 
h, and during the year 1817, were 109,071 cwt. 
es his ashes; 145,660 bushels wheat; 38,047 bbls. 
our; 10,477 bushels flaxseed ; 350,000 skins, 
furs; 36,023 pieces masts, spars and other 
Augns. timbers ; 1,897,446 pieces staves and head- 
ith the ing ; and 1,955 bbls. pork. Among the im- 
led to ports were, 1,125,548 gallons rum; 44,660 
nezue-M® oalions brandy ; 12.616 gallons gin ; 225,000 
Whole callons wine ; 2,310,967 Ibs. muscovado, and 
daz 609,170 Ibs. refined sugar; 35,995 lbs. coffee ; 
Gene 954.248 Ibs. tea 186,247 minots salt ; 376, 
634 lbs. leaf tobacco, and merchandise pay- 
ingan advalorem duty of 6 1-2 per cent. of 
te, tht the value of 672,876. 
ecutel The number of vessels which entered was 
0; and 332, of 77,115 tons, and with 3,629 men. 
ity Wai Cleared, 334 vessels, 76.559 tons, 3,950 men. 
he fol. 


NITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


SENATE. 

Monday, Dec. 22. The Senate was princi- 
pally occupied with Executive business, 
Iwhich, is always acted upon with closed 


een de: 
| States, 

remais 
k, with 


py were 

ns ; and Tuesday, Dec. 23. Nothing of importance 
occured during this day’s session. 

lic POR Wednesday, Dec. 24. The resolution pro- 


(0 thet posed by Mr. Dickerson, for amending the 


constitution, so as to provide for the election 
of representatives and electors in the several 


> to thilstates, by districts, was read a second time, 
rived ¢iind committed to Messrs. Dickerson, King, 
I by theDacrett, Macon, and Stokes, to consider and 
rom thereon. 


antic: =Thesenate adjourned to Monday. 

1 in sok Monday, Dec.29. Mr. Tait offered the fol- 
e, from oWing motion for consideration : 

nk they Resolved, That the committee on the militia 


‘instructed to inquire into the expediency 
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of augmenting the pay of the militia when 
called into the service of the United States. 

Tuesday, Dec. 20. The motion submitted 
by Mr. Tait yesterday was called up and 
agreed to. 

The bill to provide for certain surviving of- 
ficers and soldiers of the revolutionary army 
was received from the house of represente- 
tives, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. Daggett submitted the following reso- 
lution for consideration. 

Resolved, That the president of the United 
States be requested to cause to be laid before 
the senate a statement of the proceedings 
which may have been had underthe act of con- 
gress, passed the 3d of March, 1817, entitled 
‘an act to set apart and dispose of certain 
public lands for the encouragemeut of the 
cultivation of the vine and olive.’ Also, thag 
the president be requested to give to the 
senate such information as he may possess in 
relation to any location of land, or settle- 
ment made by any individuals under the 
aforesaid act. 

Wednesday, Dec. 31. Mr. Burrill submit- 
ted for consideration the following motion : 

Resolved, That the committee to whom was 
referred the petition of the committee of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends at 
Baltimore, be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of so amending the laws of the 
United States on the subject of the African 
slave trade, as more effectually to prevent 
said trade from being carried en by citizens 
of the United States, under foreign flags ; and 
also into the expediency of the United States, 
taking measures, in concert with other na- 
tions, for the entire abolition of said trade. 

Friday, Jen. 2. Mr. Burrill’s motion sub- 
mitted on Wednesday last, to inquire into 
the expediency of amending the laws prohi- 
biting the African Slave Trade, and of taking 
measures in concert with other nations for its 
entire abolition, was taken up, and after an 
interesting debate, in which the mover, 
Messrs. ‘Troup, King, and Campbell were en- 
gaged, the consideration of the resolution 
was postponed to Monday. 

Monday, Dec. 5. Mr. Burrill’s resolution, in 
respect to the Slave ‘Trade, was on his motion 
turther postponed to Monday nest. 

Tuesday, Jan 6. No public bnsiness of im- 
portance was transacted in the senate this day. 

Wednesday, Jan. 7. Mr. Campbell sub- 
mitted the following motion for conside- 
ration : 

Resolved, That the committee on military 
affairs be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of requiring, by law, the nominations 
of Agents to Indian tribes, to be submitted to 
the Senate fyr their consent and approbation, 
in like manner as nominations of other offi- 
cers now are 

Thursday, Jan. 8. The resolution pro- 
posed yesterday by Mr. Campbell was ta- 
ken up, and afier some desultory remarks and 
propositions to amend it, the consideration 
of it was postponed till to-morrow. 

Friday, Jan. 9. The resolution of Mr. 
Campbell was taken up, and efter receiving 
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seme modifications enlarging its scope, was 
agreed to. 

Some Executive business was transacted, 
and the Senate adjourned to Monday. 

Monday, Jan. 12. Mr. Burrill’s resolution 
om the subject of the African slave trade was 
taken up for consideration. It was support- 
ed by Mr. Burrill. Mr. Barbour spoke in 
favour of the first, and in opposition to 
the second clause of the resolution. Mr. 
Troup also opposed the second clause. Mr. 
Wilson, calling for a division of the question, 
Mr. Barbour observed, that a motion he was 
about to make would supersede the call 
made by the gentleman from New-Jersey ; 
and accordingly moved to strike out the lat- 
ter clause of the resolution. This motion 
was opposed by Mr. Morrill and Mr. King, 
and advocated by Mr. Lacock. 

The question was taken on motion of Mr. 
Troup, by Yeas and Nays—Ayes 16, Noes 
17; and the resolution then agreed to. 

Tuesday, Jan. 13. The Senate was chiefly 
engaged in Executive business this day. 

Wednesday, Jan. 14. But little business was 
done in the Senate to-day. A bill was re- 
ported to divide the State of Pennsylvania 
into two judicial districts ; and one or two 
reports On private claims were acted on. 

Thursday, Jan. 15. The Senate was 
principally engaged in Executive business 
this day ; and adjourned to Monday to give 
an opportunity to make some repairs in their 
Chamber. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, Dec. 22. Mr. Robertson of Lou- 
isiana, from the select committee to whom 
the subject had been referred, reported a bill 
providing the manner in which the right of 
citizenship may be relinquished. 

[The bill proposes to provide that when 
any citizen, by application in writing to the 
District Court of any district of the United 
States, in open court, and there to be record- 
ed, shall declare that he relinquishes the cha- 
wacter of a citizen, and means to depart out of 
the United States, he shall be thenceforth 
considered as having exercised the rights. of 
-expatriation, and as being no longer a citizen 
of the U. States ; that such person shall be held 
as an alien for ever after, and shall not re- 
sume the rights of citizenship without going 
through the same process of naturalization as 
other citizens. } 

The bill was twice read and committed. 

Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, offered the fol- 
Jowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee of Com- 
merce and Manufactures be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of providing, by: 
law, for clothing the army and navy of the 
United States exclusively in American Manu- 
factures. 

In offering this motion, Mr. J. said it would 
not be proper for him to detail the facts, or 
advance the reasoning which led him to the 
conclusion that the: measure he proposed to 
inquire into was expedient. But he should 
say that he should not have thought of in- 
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troducing this resolution if he did not beliey. & 
the cloth of American manufacture could & 
be obtained at a reasonable rate. One of the & te 
objections to making a provision by law such  P° 
as he contemplated, and the only objection stl 
which appeared to him to have any force, bi 
was that, by destroying the competition be. BP" 
tween domestic rat | foreign articles, the oo. & $0 
vernment would be obliged to pay higher fo, tal 
the same articles than they now do; but jt of 
_ Would be seen by gentlemen that such aug. ne 
> mentation could only be momentary ; and, ho 
Mr. J. said, the competition of the manufac. if 

turers among themselves would be so great, ya 


he had no doubt, as to give the article to th 
government at the lowest possible price. The 
practice of the war department, already, wa; 


to give a preference to the domestic fabric. J tak 
but that preference was given with reference pre 
to the cost of the article—a system which 
produced not only uncertainty, because of J Ho 
the fluctuating state of the foreign market, : 
but uncertainty, consequently to the calcu. fm ¢ 
lations of the manufacturer. In relation to fm “& 
the navy, Mr. J. said, he did not know that i 94S 
his project was practicable; if it was, 
would be necessary perhaps to give a discre. i °° 
tionary power on this head to the command. J 
ers, when on foreign stations. But he hoped J "0 
no objection would be made to an inquiry : 
on the subject, and that the committee would I Sta! 
favour the house with an early report. this 
The motion was agreed to. to ¢ 
On motion of Mr. M‘Coy of Virginia, it was fj and 
Resolved, That the committee on public Cov 
lands be instructed to inquire into the expe- N 
diency of increasing the price at which said case 
lands should be sold bereatter. inqu 
On this question there was a division: the J veri 
resolution was agreed to by a majority of J con: 
twenty or thirty votes. cour 
On motion of Mr. Basset, of Virginia, i Tl 
was tion. 
Resolved, That the secretary of the navy te TI 
required to communicate to this house thi com 
measures taken, if any, to give effect to thei ing | 
act passed on the 26th February, 1811, for revo 
the establishment of navy hospitals ; if nothing Th 
has been done, te show the cause why (hei and 
statute has been neglected, and whether it be Harr 
necessary to repeal the same. 8. Sr 
A report was received from the secretay Mi gett, 
at war, in which the actual force of our:pre I Fors: 
sent peace establishment is estimated at 8,22! Th 
including officers. Was | 
The remainder of this day’s sitting vious 
spent in committee of the whole on the bil jp oy, 
concerning the surviving officers and soldiet Th 
of the revolution There was much debate emen 
occasionally eloquent, but generally mem} 
tory, on amendments proposed to the DiliI® of the 
but involving also its principle. Mess field, 
Bloomfield, Walker, Garnett, Harrison, Beec} 
er, Comstock, Palmer, Livermore, 
and Rhea successively joined in the Clare 
We cannot find room for a detail of all thi 4 
took place at this sitting; we regret that OU yy, p 
limits do not allow us to give even a sketeh ners v 
of a debate on a subject to which nation"® ¢:.4,. 
feeling is so much alive. Vo 
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lieve B= The principal question before the commit- 
could & tee of the whole, was on an amendment pro- 
"5 the & osed by general Harrison ; which was to 
such strike out the two first sections of the present 
clon pill, and insert in lieu thereef other sections, 
force, roviding that every revolutionary officer and 
soldier, who a wip the es- 
*@ tablishment of the United States at the close 
~ ee of the war, or who previously thereto served 
aa not less than three years and received an 
honourable discharge, shall receive pension, 
and, if an officer, of half pay ; ifa five 
04 dollars per month ; but es officer’s pension to 
= he half pay of a lieutenant colo- 
the exceed t pay 
nel, &c. 
i The | The question on this motion was not 
hg taken before the committee rose, reported 
| progress, and obtained leave to sit 
Tuesday, Dec. 23. On motion o P. 
sy: | Holmes, of Massachusetts, it was 
arket, Resolved, That the committee on the Judi- 
calcu. MEE Clary be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
on tom ciency of providing by law for appointing 
v that ME Justices or Conservators of the Peace, or 
as, it other Magistrates, authorized to enforce the 
iscre. MEE execution of the Laws of the United States. 
nand- Mr. Trimble, of Ky. offered for considera- 
hoped jae tion the following resolution : 
would tates be requested to cause to be laid before 
this House any information he may be able 
to communicate relative to the impressment 
it wasfae and detention in confinement of Richard 
public J Cowles Meade, a citizen of the United States. 
expe: Mr. Trimble made some remarks on the 
1 said me case, which were calculated to stimulate an 
inquiry into the conduct of the Spanish go- 
1: the Vernment towards Mr. Meade, as involving 
ity of J considerations in which the dignity of this 
country was implicated. 
lia, {7% The motion was agreed to without opposi- 
tion. 
vy be The House having resolved itself into a 
se the i committee of the whole on the bill concern- 
fing surviving officers and soldiers of the 
, lor revolutionary war— 
othing The debate continued on the main subject, 
yy the and on the proposed amendment of Mr. 
rit beM® Harrison. In this debate Messrs. Bloomfield, 
8. Smith, Harrison, Colston, Baldwin, Clag- 
retary gett, Rhea, Ross, Ingham, and 
ir “pre: orsyth, bore part. 
8,221 amendment proposed by Mr. Harrison 
was ultimately rejected ; as also was a previ- 
g WE vious question for the rising of the committee, 
1€ bil in order to postpone the subject. 
oidiers The committee then went on further to 


ebal@] emend the bill, on suggestion of various 
desu members. In the proposition and discussion 
e bILIM of these amendments, Messrs. Peter, Bloom- 
less: field, Livermore, Parris, Rhea, Bennett, 
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Beecher, Harrison, Terry, Forsyth, Smith of 

N.C. Taylor of N. Y. Tallmadge, Whitman, 

Claggett, Palmer, and Storrs, took part. 
Among the successful motions was one by 

Mr. Parris, to include the “ officers and mari- 

ners who served in the navy of either of the 

States, or of the United States,” thus placing 
Vou. 11.—No. 1Vv. 
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the revolutionary officers of the navy on the 
same footing as those of the army. 

The committee of the whole rose, about 
4 o'clock, and reported the bill as amended. 

The House took up the amendments re- 
ported by the committee ; when various pro- 
positions were successively made and discuss- 
ed to disagree to or to amend many of them. 

The House having at length gone through 
the amendments, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, as 
amended, nem. con. and read a third time to- 
morrow. 

Wednesday, Dec. 24. The bill providing 
for certain surviving officers and soldiers of 
the Revolutionary army, was read a third 
time : 

A motion was made by Mr. Lowndes to 
recommit the bill to a committee of the 
whole House, with instructions “ to limit the 
benefits of the act to soldiers who were en- 
listed for a term of three years, or for the 
war, and who did not desert ; and to officers 
who continued in the service of the United 
States to the conclusion of the war in 1783, 
or Were left out,of the service in consequence 
of disability, or in consequence of some de- 
rangement of the Army.” 

The question being stated on thus recom- 
mitting the bill, Mr. Edwards moved to 
ameud the said instructions by striking out 
the words “three years’’ and to insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ one year.” 

And the question being taken thereon, it 
was decided in the affirmative. 

After a considerable debate, in which 
Messrs. Johnson of Ky. Miller, Ogle, and 
Rhea, took part, a division of the question be- 
ing required, it was taken on recommitting 
the bill, and decided in the negative, ayes, 57. 

The question was then taken on the final 
passage of the bill, and decided in the affir- 
mative without a division. And the bill was 
sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

On motion of Mr. Drake of Mass. it was 

Resolved, Ihat the committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of granting bounties to 
manufacturers who manufacture a given 
number of yards of woollen and cotton cloths, 
of a certain width; and that a permanent 
fund be appropriated for that purpose. 

The House then resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole. Mr. A. Smith in the 
chair, on the bill by which the right of citi- 
zenship may be relinquished,” 

On suggestion of Mr. Lowndes, that this 
was a subject of too much importance to be 
acted on with so thin a house, Mr. Robertson, 
of I. (the author of the bill) consented to its 
postponement, by the committee’s rising and 
obtaining leave to sit again. 

And the House adjourned to Monday. 

Monday, Dec. 29. Mr. Pindall, from the 
committee to whom the subject had been re- 
ferred, reported a bill to amend the act res» 
pecting the recovery of fugitives .rom jus- 
tice, and persons escaping from the service 
of their masters, [providing the means te be 
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pursued for the recovery of slaves escaping 
into another state, and atfixing the penalties 
for harbouring such fugitives, or obstruct- 
ing their recovery, &c.] The bill was twice 
read and committed. 

A message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States by his Secretary, 
transmitting,in compliance with the resolution 
of the House, a report from the Department 
of State, containing the names of those mem- 
bers of the House who had held offices under 
the United States, since the 4th of March 
last, &c. &c. as follows, 

John Holmes, of Massachusetts, commis- 
sioner under the 4th article of the treaty of 
Ghent; appointed 16th February, 1816; re- 
signed 24th November, 1817. 

Samuel Herrick, of Onio, attorney of the 
United States; appointed 19th December, 
1310; resigned 29th November, 1817. 

Daniel Cruger, of New-York, post-master 
at Bath; appointed Ist December, 1815; 
resigned 29th June, 1817. 

Elias Earle, of South-Carolina, post-mas- 
ter at Centreville ; appointed in April, 1816; 
resigned 12th June, 1817. 

Thomas H. Hubbard, of New-York, post- 
master at Hamilton ; appointed 11th March, 
1813; resigned 23d October, 1817. 

Samuel C. Crafts, of Vermont, principal 
assessor for the sixth collection district ; ap- 
pointed 4th January, 1815; resigned Sth 
June, 1817. 

George Robertson, of Kentucky, principal 
assessor fur the seventh collection district; 
appointed 4th January, 1815; resigned 5th 
June, 1817. 

George Mumford, of North-Carolina, prin- 
cipal assessor for the tenth collection district. 
No resignation has been received from Mr. 
Mumford. 

Levi Barber, of Ohio, receiver of public 
monies at Marietta; appointed 3d March, 
1807 ; resigned Ist December, 1817. 

John F. Parrott, of New-Hampshire, naval 
officer for the district of Portsmouth ; ap- 
pointed 23d April, 1816; resigned 15th No- 
vember, 1817. 

The report was referred to the Committee 
of Elections. 

Tuesday, Dec. 30. Mr. Miller, of South 
€arolina, submitted for consideration a reso- 
lution to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the expediency of amending the act 
regulating the neutral relations of the United 
States; which after some discussion was 
laid on the table, 79 to 50. 

The house, on motion of Mr. Johnson, of 
Ky. resumed the consideration of the bill to 
commute the bounty lands of the soldiers of 
the late army—the question being on concur- 
ring in the amendments reported to the house 
by the committe of the whole. 

Mr. Robertson of Louisiana, proposed an 
amendment to the bill, which on motion of 
Mr. Johnson of Ky. was ordered to be print- 
ed, and the whole subject was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Wednesday, Dec. 31. The house went into 
@ committee of the whole, Mr. Wilkin in the 
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chair, on the bill to prescribe the effect cey. 
tain records and judicial proceedings of the 
courts of each State sha!l have in every other 
State, and in the courts of the United States, 

The bill received some amendments, and 
considerable discussions took place on its de. 
tails,in which Messrs. Pindall, Storrs, Stroug, 
of Mass. H. Nelson, of Va. Edwards, Baldwin, 
Whitman, Livermore, Spencer, and Beechep 
joined. After the committee bad spent some 
time on the subject— 

Mr. Clay (Speaker) rose, and observin 
that as, either from its being the last day a 
the year, or from some other cause, he knew 
not what, the house seemed less interested ig 
this subject than its importance merited, 
moved, that the committee rise ; which being 
agreed to—— 

The committee rose, reported progress, 
obtained leave to sit again; and the house 
adjourned to Friday. 

Friday, January 2. On motion of Mr. 
Johnson, of Ky. it was 

Resolved, That the committee of claims be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
providing by law for extending the provisions 
of an act entitled “ An act providing for the 
payment of claims for property lost, captured, 
or destroyed by the enemy while in the mili- 
tary service of the United States, and for 
other purposes.” 

The house again resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Smith of Md. in the 
chair, on the bil! to prescribe the effect of 
certain records and judicial proceedings. 

After some debate, in which several 
amendments were proposed and discussed, 
the committee rose, reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again. 

Monday, January 5. Mr. Taylor, of New- 
York, from the committee on elections, to 
whom was referred the petition of C. Ham 
mond, contesting the election of Mr. Herrick, 
a member of this house from the State of 
Ohio, on the ground of his having held an of 
fice under the United States, subsequent to 
the fourth day of March last, made an elabo- 
rate report thereon, terminating with a re- 
commendation to the house to come to the 
following resolution: ‘‘ Resolved, that Samu 
el Herrick is entitled to a seat in this house.” 
The report was read, and referred to a com 
mittee of the whole. 

Mr. Holmes, of Massachusetts, from the 
select committee appointed to consider the 
subject, reported a bill allowing compenst 
tion to the members of the senate and house 
of representatives of the United States. [The 
bill fixes the compensation at the rate of nine 
dollars per diem, and nine dollars for every 


twenty miles travelling toand from Congress.) 


The bill was twice read and committed. 

Mr. Floyd, of Virginia, from a select com 
mittee, reported a bill to extend the privilege 
of franking to the vaccine agents of States 
and Territories, which was twice read and 
committed. 

The house then resolved itself into a com: 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Smith, of Md. in the 
chair, on the bill to preseribe the effect 
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certain records and judicial proceedings. 

An amendment proposed by Mr. Baldwin 
| was under consideration. The bill and the 
- amendment were opposed by Mr. Ross. Mr. 
| Poindexter was opposed to the amendment, 
' and Mr. Strong thought the amendment 
| preferable to the bill, though he was not satis- 
Fed with either. Mr. Spencer defended the 
) pill, and replied to the arguments of thuse 
| who had oppugued it. Mr. Baldwin’s amend- 

ment was lost. 
' Other amendments were proposed to the 
) pill, some of which were agreed to, and 
others rejected ; in the proposition and dis- 
' cussion of which Messrs. Storrs, Orr, Terry, 
F Beecher, Ross, Pindall, Strong, Forsyth, 
| Spencer, and Livermore, bore part. 
| Mr. Hopkinson entered at large into the sub- 
| ject, and in an able and perspicuous speech 
supported the bill. 
| The committee rose, reported progress, aad 
| obtained leave to sit again. 
Tuesday, January 6. The bill providing 
F for the compensation of members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, was 
taken up, and after considerable debate, the 
| allowance was fixed at eight dollars per diem, 
} and the same suin for every twenty miles 
travel. 
Wednesday, January 7. Mr. Williams of 
| North Carolina, rose and addressed the house 
| in the following words. 
| “Mr. Speaker: Ilay before the House a 
| fetter addressed and delivered te me bya 
person called Colonel Jolin Anderson, That 
man has mistaken me much. Wherever I 
am known, et this place, and in the country 
from whence I came, no attempt of the kind 
would have been made. I feel it a duty to 
lay the letter and the statement thereon, 
made by myself, before the House. My 
feelings are too much excited, nor would it be 

| my duty to make any remarks on the subject. 
Mtis for the House to determine what shall 
be done.” | 

The papers handed by Mr. Williams to the 

clerk were then read as follows : 
Wasnincton, Jan. 6, 1818. 
The Hon. Lewis Williams, 

Honoured sir: I return you thanks for 
the attention I received to my claims to pass 
sosoon. Mr. Lee will hand you some claims 
from the River Raisin, which will pass 
through your honourable committee ; and I 
have'e wish that the conduct of the British 
in that country may be related in fuil on the 
floor of Congress ; which will give you some 

| ttouble in making out the report, and sup- 
| porting the same. I have now to request that 
you will accept of the small sum of five 
undred dollars, as part pay, for the extra 
trouble I give you ; I will present itto you so 
soon as I receive some from government. 
This is confidential, that only you and me may 
know any thing about it ; or, in other words, 
I give it to you as a man and @ mason: and 
hope you belong to that society. Sir, should 
ithappen that you will not accept of this 
small sum, I request you will excuse me ; if 
you do got accept, J wish you to drop mea 
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few lines ; if you accept, I wish no answer. 
I hope you will see my view on this subject; 
that it is for extra trouble. 

I will make out a statement, and present 
the same to the committee, which will be sup- 
ported by Gen. Harrison, Col. Johnson, Mr. 
Hulbard, Mr. Meigs, Post Master-General, 
Governor Cass’s report as commissioner, 
and others. Relying on your honour in 
keeping this a secret, and your exertions in 
passing these claims as soun as possible. I 
need not inform you, that we are as poor 
unfortunate orphan children, having no re- 
presentation in Congress—so must look on 
your honourable body as our guardians. Par- 
don this liberty from a stranger. 

Iam, with high esteem, your most obe- 
dient and humble servant, 

JOHN ANDERSON. 


MR. WILLIAMS’S STATEMENT. 


After breakfast this morning, George, a 
servant came into the dining room and told 
me that a gentleman was in my room, wait- 
ing tosee me. I stepped into my room, and 
Col. John Anderson was there. He handed 
me a letter, observing, at the same time, that 
he had prepared that letter for me, and that 
‘ype it would require some explanation. 

read over the letter with attention; and 
having done so,observed to Col. Anderson that 
it was a very surprising communication. [f 
then started to Mr. Wilson’s room, imme- 
diately adjoining my own. When in the act 
of opening my own door, he begged I would 
not show the letter. I made no reply to this, 
but stepped into Mr. Wilson’s room, and 
asked him to do me the favour to walk in to 
my room. This Mr. Wilson did, following 
on immediately behind me. After we had 
got into my room, in the presence of Colonel 
Anderson I handed the letter to Mr. Wilson, 
and observing that it was a very extraor- 
dinary communication, requested him to 
read it. When Mr. Wilson had read, or was 
nearly done reading the letter, I told Col. 
Anderson that I repelled with indignation 
and contempt the offer he had made to me 
in the letter. Col. Anderson said, he asked 
my pardon ; that it was designed only asa 
small compeusation for the extra trouble he 
expected to give the committee of claims in 
examining the claims from the Michigan ter- 
ritory, and exposing the conduct of the British 
during the war; that it was foreign from his 
intention to attempt any thing like a bribe; 
and requesied me to burn the letter, or to 
give it to him. I told him I should do nei- 
ther ; that his offence was unpardonable, such 
as I could not forgive, and ordered him to 
leave the room instantly. Col. Anderson 
then begged pardon, and asked forgiveness 
with excessive earnestness. I told him I 
would listen to none of his apologies ; that 
his offence was an attack upon the integrity 
of Congress gewerally, and upon mine per- 
sovally ; that no one should ever have my 
pardon or expect my forgiveness who should 
suppose me capable of such an influence as 
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he had attempted to practise upon me. Again 
I told Col. Anderson to leave my room. He 
advanced te the door, where he stood for 
some time, endeavouring to obtain my par- 
don, as he said. I told him it was in vain to 
ask it: that as a member of Congress and of 
the committee of claims it was my duty to 
examine his claims, and if just, support them ; 
that his offer was an attempt at bribery ; was 
an atiempt to influence my mind in opposition 
to my duty. and as such, could not be for- 
given. He then desired me either to burn 
the letter or give it to him. I replied that ! 
should do neither, and again ordered him to 
Teave my room, whereupon he did leave 
the room. Mr. Wilson, after talking on 
the subject of the letter for some time, sug- 
gested to me the propriety of calling in Mr. 
Wm. P. Maclay ; but, as Mr. Wm. P. Maclay 
was not in, I asked Mr. Wm. Maclay, the 
room-mate of Mr. William P. Maclay, to 
come to my room. He complied with my 
request ; and, shortly after he arrived in my 
room, Mr. Wm. P. Maclay also stepped in. 

These gentlemen, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Wiiliam 

Maclay, ana Mr. Wm. P. Maclay, were in my 

room at the time the servant called to Mr. 

Wilson, and said a gentleman was below 
Waiting to see him) = Mr. Wilson walked out 

of the room and was gone a few minutes. 

After he returned, he observed that Colonel 

Anderson was the person who had sent for 
him ; that Culonel A’s business was to obtain 

his interposition to put a stop to further pro- 

ceedings on the subject of his letter to me. 

The precise conversation between Mr. Wil- 

_ son and Col. Anderson can be related by the 

former with minuteness. 

LEWIS WILLIAMS. 

January Th, 1818. 

The papers having been read through, Mr. 
W. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, referred to in 
the above narrative, handed in a statement of 
the facts which fell under his observation, en- 
tirely corroborating those stated by Mr. Wil- 
liams as far as they came under the observa- 
tion of the former. 

Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia, moved that the 
House do come to the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Speaker do issue his 
warrant, directed to the Sergeant-at-Arms at- 
tending the House, commanding him to take 
into custody, wherever to be found, the 
body of John Anderson, and the same in 
his custody to keep, subject to the further 
order and direction of this House. . 

Mr. Harrison, of Ohio, rose in consequence 
of his name having been referred to in Col. 
Anderson’s letter. He had met with Col. 
Anderson, he said, in the course of his mili- 
tary service, and had always heard him re- 
garded as a highly respectable man; and 
well knowing his services, and the sufferings 
of his family, during the war, he had felt a 
werm-interest in his favour. In the course of 
this morning Col. Anderson had sent for 
him and his friend Col. Johnson, out of the 
House, and with all the agitation belongin 
to terror or to conscions guilt, had informe 
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them of his having done an act which he 
feared would be regarded, as Mr. H. wag 
sure it would by every member, as calling 
for the severest animadversion. - They had 
informed him, Mr. H. said, that they would 
not justify his conduct; nor, were it brought 
before the house, could they say any thing 
in extenuation of it. 

Mr. Joiinson, of Kentucky, expressed his 
sincere regret on acconnt of the occurrence 
which had just taken place, not on account 
of the individual implicated—though surely 
he was to be pitied—but on account of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, who on this 


occasion had taken that course dictated by g 


just sense of bis own honour and the dig. 
nity of his official station; and on account 
of the suffering inhabitants of Detroit and 
Michigan generally, that they should have 
misplaced their confidence in one, whom, 
until this day, Mr. J. said, he had himself 
held in the highest estimation. It must have 
been infamy of motive, or the grossest igno. 
rance of the nature of the Representative 
character, that could have produced this un- 
warrantable conduct. 

Mr. Terry. of Connecticut, inquired wheth. 
er, according to our forms of proceedings, 
and so our constitutional provisions, a gene- 
ral warrant, as proposed, could be issued? 
Was it not opposed, in its nature, to the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty. 

The Speaker observed, that in the prac- 
tice of the house, happily, instances were ex- 
tremely rare, where such a warrant became 
necessary : no such case had occurred with- 
in his observation. But, there could be no 
doubt, when an offence was committed 
against the privileges or dignity of the House, 
it was perfectly in its power to issue a war: 
rant to apprehend the party offending. 

Mr. Forsyth turned to a case on record, 
and he was sorry there was such a Case on 
record—where this proceeding had taken 
mre in the year 1795, in which a bribe in 
and had been offered to one or more menm- 
bers. Mr. F. then conformed his motion 
to the terms of that precedent (as above ste- 
ted) from which it had before a little varied 

Mr. Livermore of New-Hampshire asked 
for information, merely whether the facts on 
which the warrant was to be issued, should 
not first be substantiated by oath. The state- 
ment came, he knew, from a most respecta- 
ble source ; but was not an oath necessary to 
justify such a warrant ? 

The Speaker said, certainly not. 

The question on Mr. Forsyth's motion was 
then decided in the affirmative, and ordered 
to be entered unanimously. 

The warrant was forthwith issued. 

The bill providing for the Compensation of 
members was taken up aid passed 8 
amended, 

The bill to give effect to judicial records 
in certain cases was taken up in Committee 
of the whole— after much debate the Com- 


mittee rose, reported progress, and obtained 


leave to sit again. 
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Thursday, January 8.—The Speaker hav- 
ing stated to the House that the Sergeant-at- 
| arms had returned on the warrant issued to 

him yesterday, that he had executed the 
) same on the body of John Anderson, therein 
| named, and that he now held him in his cus- 
I tody subject to the further order and direc- 
F tion of the House : 

| Mr. Forsyth offered the following resolu- 


on: 
' Resolved, That a committee of Privileges, 
to consist of seven members, be appointed, 
and that the said committee be instructed to 
report a mode of proceeding, in the case of 

b John Anderson, who was taken into custody 
| yesterday by order of the House; and the 
same committee have leave to sit imme- 

| diately. 

This motion gave rise to a debate of nearly 
i two hours in length, not so much on the 

propriety of the particular proceeding pro- 
ysed, as on the legality of proceeding at all 
inthe case. This debate is one tov interest- 
ing to be omitted, and was too long to be 
compressed within our present limits. It 
shall be presented to-morrow if possible. 
| Mr. Beecher, Mr. Livermore, and Mr. Ball, 
took the ground that the proceeding of the 
House had been radically wrong, if not un- 
} constitutional: Messrs. Forsyth, Tucker, Hop- 
| kinson, Pitkin, Sergeant, and Comstock took 
| the opposite ground. 

The resolution was finally agreed to; and 

Messrs. Forsyth, Hopkinson, Tucker, Ser- 
| geant, Johnson of Ky. Pitkin, and Taylor, ap- 
pointed a committee accordingly. 

The House then spentsome time in com- 
mittee of the whole, on the bill to prescribe 
the effect of certain records and judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

The question being still on striking out the 
second section of the bill ; which was oppos- 
edby Mr. H. Nelson, and advocated by Mr. 

| Barbour. 

Mr. Spencer had risen to defend the sec- 
tion, when, information having been given 
f that the committee on the case of Col. John 
| Anderson were ready to report— 

The committee of the whole rose, reported 
| progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 
COL. ANDERSON'’S CASE. 

Mr. Forsyth, from the committee appoint- 

ed to-day, made a report, recommending 
| that the House do come to the following re- 
solution : 

Resolved, That John Anderson be brought 
tothe bar of the House, and interrogated by 
the Speaker, on written interrogatories, 
touching the charge of writing and delivering 
aletterto a member of the House, offering 
him a bribe, which, with his answers thereto, 
shall be entered on the minutes of the House. 
And that every question proposed by a mem- 
ber be reduced to writing, and a motion 

!Made that the same be put by the Speaker ; 
‘8nd the question and answer shall be entered 
on the minutes of the House. That, after 
such interrogatories are answered, if the 
House deem it necessary to make further in- 
Qdiry on the subject, the same be conducted 
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by a committee to be appointed for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Beecher made a motion to refer the 
report to acommittee of the whole House.—- 
Negatived. 

Mr. Beecher then earnestly protested 
against the adoption of the report for reasons 
which will appear in the sketch to be given 
of the debate. 

The report was agreed to without a di- 
vision. 

Mr. Beecher moved that counsel be allows 
ed to the accused. 

Mr. Sergeant suggested that it would be 
time enough to do that when the prisoner 
asked for it. 

Mr. Beecher said it was the right of this 
individual, placed in so novel a situation, to 
have his privilege pointed out to him, which 
otherwise he might not know. 

Mr. Tucker read a resolution, that the 
Speaker be authorised to inform the accused 
that he might ask counsel, &c. 

Which was superseded by an intimation 
from the Speaker, that he should consider it 
a duty, if no objection was made, to give the 
aecused information on this head. ' 

The Sergeant-at-Arms was then directed 
to bring his prisoner to the bar of the House. 
On his appearance, the Speaker directed a 
chair to be given to him, and addressed him 
to this effect. 

“John Anderson—You are no doubt 
aware that you are brought before this House 
in consequence of having written and deli- 
vered toa gentleman, who is a member and 
chairman of a committee of this House, a let- 
ter, of the contents of which you are appri- 
zed. Before | proceed to propound to you 
any interrogatories on this subject, I will 
apprize you that, if you have any request to 

nuke of the House ; if you wish for counsel, 

for reasonable time, for witnesses ; for any 
of those privileges belonging to persons in 
similar situations, the House is disposed to 
grant it. If you do not wish for time, fer 
counsel, or for witnesses, the Speaker will 
proceed to put to you such interrogatories as 
may seem proper.” 

To this the prisoner at the bar replied, in 
substance, although indistinctly, that, in his 
peculiar situation, he desired the assistance 
of counsel ; he desired time until to-morrow, 
and the opportunity of summoning witnesses 
to testify to the character he bad sustained 
through life. 

Whereupon the Sergeant-at-Arms was di- 
rected to take the prisoner from the bar. 

Some conversation took piace asto the 
precise mode of proceeding. which resulted 
in drawing up a resolution that the Speaker 
be authorized to inform the accused, that the 
House comply with his requests. ? 

Mr. Herrick moved to amend the motion, 
so as that the accused be furnished previously 
with a copy of the written interrogatories to 
be put to him. 

To this Mr. Forsyth objected, because it 
would be inconsistent with the object of 
this examination, The object was to asver- 
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tain whetlier the accused admitted or denied 
the offence imputed to him. If he denied it, 
it would be for the House to substantiate it : 
if he admitted it, it was for the House to pro- 
portion its decision thereon to the magni- 
tude of the offence. 

Mr. Herrick withdrew his first motion, and 
moved that the accused be furnished with a 
copy of the letter which was the ground of 
this proceeding; to which was added, on 
suggestion of Mr. Rich, a copy of the state- 
ment of Mr. Williams accompanying the 
letter. 

Thus amended, the resolution accord- 
ing these privileges to the accused, was 
agreed to. 

The prisoner having been remanded to the 
bar of the House— 

The Speaker addressed him nearly as fol- 
lows : 

“ John Anderson: I am directed to inform 
you that, pursuant to your request, you are 
at liberty to engagesuch counsel as you may 
think fit; thet the Clerk of the House will 
furnish you with such subpoenas for witnesses 
as you may think proper, and that you will 
also be furnished with a copy of the letter on 
which the proceedings are founded, and of 
the statement of an honourable member of 
this House which accompanied it. I am 
further directed to inform you, that to-mor- 
row, at one o’clock, is the time assigned for 
further proceedings in this case.” 

And then the Sergeant-at-Arms withdrew 
fyom the bar with his prisoner. | 

And the House adjourned, at a late hour. 

Friday, January 9.—Myr. Harrison offered 
@ joint resolution, proposing to the States an 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States, to give to Congress, concurrently with 
the States, the power to provide for training 
the militia according to the discipline prescri- 
bed for the purpose, &c. and to provide for 
teaching in the primary schools and other 
seminaries of learning in the several States, 
the system of militia prescribed for the mili- 
tia: which resolution was twice read and 
committed. 

Mr. Spencer, of New-York, presented 
fo the House the following preambie and re- 
solutions : 

The House of Representatives, entertain- 
ing great doubts of its possessing the compe- 
tent power to punish John Anderson for his 
contempt of the House and his outrage upon 
one of its members. 

Resolred, That all further proceedings in 
this House zgainst the said John Anderson do 
cease, and that he be discrarged from the 
eustody of the Sergeant-at-arms. 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General of the, 
United States be directed to institute such 
proceedings against the said John Anderson, 
for his <aid offence, as may be agreeable to 
thedaws of the United States, and of the dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Resolved, Thet the committee of the Judi- 
ciary be instructed to inguire into the expe- 
diency of providing, by law, for the punish- 
mrcut of any contempt ofthe Senate og House 
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Erp, 
of Representatives of the United States, ang F ” 
of any breach of the privileges of either § gpe' 
House. shot 
Mr. Spencer opened a debate on the syb. — whi 
ject, which occupied the whole day; jy & 
which, besides the mover, Messrs. Anderson — Tot 
Barbour, Robertson, and Ervin, supported the BS; 
resolutions, and Messrs. Forsyth, Tucker, ang se 
Mercer opposed them, all at considerable T 
length. M 
The debate was one of unusual ability, and I der: 
eloquence. the | 
When Mr. Ervin concluded, on motion of & of th 
Mr. Holmes, of Massachusetts, the House ad. HB A 
journed at past 4 o’clock, without having ) jo W 
come to any decision on the question before J Harr 
them. Rich 
Saturday, January 10.—The Speaker laid i Th 
before the House a letter directed to the Con. J abou 
gress of the United States, from a certain Th 


Carl Theodore Mohr, residing in Wallendorf, lutio: 


in Germany, offering to come to America Mf ed by 
upon certain conditions, and to establish a & Storr 
manufactory of Porcelain ; which was read §& wher 
and ordered to lie on the table. Me 
Mr. Middleton, from the committee on so J misce 
much of the Message of the President of the to the 
United States, as relates to the illicit intro. Hed b 
duction of slaves from Amelia Island into the JR Jolin 
United States, made a report in regard to the The 
situation of Amelia Island, and approbatory i Mr. ‘ 
of the measures adopted by the Executive, & mainc 
in relation to it. He also reported a bill, in J Alexa 
addition to former acts, prohibiting the intro- ler, R 
duction of slaves into the United States, which J Wh 
was twice read and committed. pendi 
The Speaker laid befure the House the sai 
following letter and enclosure, yesterday 
ceived by him from John Anderson: amble 
January 9, 1818, tainin 
Simr—Unwilling to be deprived, by any 
circumstances whatever, uf an opportunity to gy 
son, & 


explain to the honourable House of Repre- 
sentatives the motives which have actuated 
my recent conduct, J beg leave to announce 


Tue: 
om t 


my wish to wave, with that object, any con-—Mported 
stitutional or other question which may have fMsions, | 
arisen. poses ; 


ind co 

A m 
nents, 
he Un 
rress 


T enclose a letter which I had the honour 
this morning to prepare for the consideration 
of the House. 

I am, Sir, with profound respect, 

JOHN ANDERSON. 

Hon. Hesry Cray, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Washington, Jan. 9, 1818. 

Sin—Considering the honourable body be: 
fore whose bar [ am shortly to appear, as the 
guardian of those rights, which, asa citizen I 
possess, and relying upon the generous feel 
ings of its members, | have been induced (0 
forego the privilege extended to me of em 
ploying counsel, lest it might be suppose 
that I wasinclined to shelter myself by leg 
exceptions. As the novelty of my situation 
may, however, tend to surround me with em: 


Nquire 
he puni 
or brea, 


barrassment, itis my wish, should the rule On th 
proceeding adopted by the House not oppos ped, the 
the course, that such questions as I have reqeith un 


duced to writing, be propounded to the replting, 
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7316. 
_ _ gpective witnesses, by the Clerk, and that he 
should read the explanation and apology 
sub. which I have to make. 
in JOHN ANDERSON. 
son, Tothe Hon. Henry Cray, 
the | Speaker of the House of Repre- 
and sentatives of the United States. ¢ 
able The letter having been read— 
Mr. For-yto moved that the resolutions un- 
and fm der consideration be laid on the table, that 
the House might proceed to the examination 
n of ME of the accused person. 
ad. me =A brief debate took place on this motion, 
ving hjo which Messrs. Forsyth, Pitkin, Spencer, 
fore fe Harrison, Hopkinson, Poindexter, Desha, 
Rich, Beecher and Pindall, participated. 
laid | «The motion was finally disagreed to, ayes 
Con. Me about 30; and 
tain The debate was then resumed on the reso- 
dorf, lutions offered by Mr. Spencer, and continu- 
rica eed by Messrs. Poindexter, Holmes, of Mass. 
sh aM Storrs and Pindall, until after 4 o’clock; 
read ME when the Honse adjourned. 
Monday, Jan. 12.—After disposing of much 
n so miscellaneous business, the House proceeded 
’ the Mato the consideration of the resolutions offer- 
ntro- fed by Mr. Spencer, touching the case of Col. 
the Me John Anderson. 
othe ff ‘The debate on this subject was resumed by 
atory Mr. Quarles, and continued during the re- 
itive, |mainder of the sitting by Messrs. M‘Lane, 
1, in Alexander Smyth, Lowndes, Livermore, Mil- 
ntro- Meler, Rhea, and Barbour. 
sbich When the House adjourned, a motion was 
pending, made by Mr. Rhea, (for the purpose — 
, the [ebe said, of putting an end to a debate ona 
y ‘te- negative proposition,) to strike out of the pre- 


amble to the resolutions, the words, ‘ enter- 
18. (taining great doubts of its,” so as to make the 
preanivie read, “this House possessing the 
competent power to punish John Ander- 
son, &c. 


epre 

Tuesday, January 13.—Mr. Johnson, of Ky. 
yuncemmtrom the committee on military affairs, re- 
-con-meported a bill providing for half pay pen- 


sions, invalid pensioners, and for other pur- 
poses; which was twice read by its title 
and committed. 

A message, accompanied hy sundry docu- 
ments, was received from the President of 
ié United States, communicating to Con- 


onout 
ration 


ON. BBpress the fact of the United States’ forces 
paving taken possession of Amelia Island. 

ves. [The house having resumed the considera- 
919. of Col. Anderson’s case, 

dy befm Mr. Spencer rose, and withdrew the pre- 
as thegmemble to the resolutions he had offered—leav- 
izen ng alone for consideration the resolutions, 
s feelMlrecting all further proceedings against the 
ced tomeccused to cease, directing the Attorney- 
of em reneral to institute proceedings against him, 
»poselgend instructing the judiciary committee to 
y legl#"quire into the expediency of providing for 
uationgele punishment of contempt of either Houses, 
th em#r breach of privilege, &c. 

ruleolf# On the general question previously discus- 
opposegred, the debate was renewed, and continued 


ave regmith unabated animation to the close of the 
je Messrs. Tallmadge, Hopkinson, and 


Honthly Shinar Ye 


alt 


Sergeant delivered their sentiments at large 
on the subject. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Rhea, with 
some incidental remarks on the resolutions, 
proposed a substitute to them, by way of 
amendment, in the following words: 

Resolved, That this House possesseth the 
competent power to punish John Anderson 
for his contempt of the House, and his out 
rage upon one of its members ; and, there- 

ore, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to conduct the said John Anderson to 
the bar of the House. 

This motion was undecided, when, at a 
late hour the House adjourned. 

‘ednesday, January 14.—Mr. Lowndes, 
from the committee of ways and means, re- 
ported a bill, making appropriations for the 
payment of the arrearages which have been 
incurred for the support of the military esta- 
blishment previous to the Ist January, 1817; 
and also a bill making an appropriation foe 
the military establishment of the United 
States for the year 1818: which bills were 
committed. 

The House resumed the consideration of 
the proposed proceedings in the case of Col: 
John Anderson, and the debate was cone 
tinued. 

Messrs. Claggett, Whitman, Ross, Rhea, 
Beecher, Spencer, Forsyth, and Burwell, ad- 
dressed the chair onthe main question, and 
Mr. Hopkinson and Mr. Storrs on incidental 
points. 

The sitting was prolonged to a late hour, 
the question being loudly called for in the in- 
terval, between each member’s speech ; but 
an adjournment finally took place, without 
having come to a decision, on the motion of 
Mr. Burwell, who, with many others, wished 
to have the present shape of the proposition 
so varied as to enable the House, in their 
voting on it, to express a definite opinion. 

Thursday, January 15.—The House resumed 
the consideration of the case of Col. Ander- 
son. The resolutions moved by Mr. Rhea, 
by way of amendment, being yet under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Rhea, with a view to put his amend- 
ment in a shape more acceptable to gentle- 
men, modified his motion for amendment, so 
as to make the first resolutien read as follows: 

Resolved, That this House possesses 
adequate power to punish for contempts 
against it. 

Mr. Pitkin assigned the reasons why he 
wished to avoid placing on the Journal any 
thing affirming the authority of the House on 
the one hand, or denying it on the other: 
and to escape the alternative presented to 
the House by the proposed resolution and 
amendment, he moved to postpone indefinitely 
the consideration of the main question and the 
amendment proposed thereto. 

After some questions to the chair, and 
explanations therefrom, respecting the effect 
of sucha postponement, that effect was pro- 
nounced from the chairto be, to place the 
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question in the state in which it was when 
the motion of Mr. Spencer was first made ; 
and, if this course were pursued, that the 
House would be at full liberty to take any 
course in respect to John Anderson, which 
in its opinion was within the scope of its con- 
stitutional powers. 

After explanatory remarks from various 
members, among whom were Messrs. Rich, 
Rhea, Tallmadge, Ballard, Smith, and Cul- 
breth— 

The question was taken on the postpone- 
' ment, and decided as follows: for postpone- 
ment 117, against it 42. 

The propositions before the House were 
indefinitely postponed. 

Whereupon Mr. Tallmadge offered the fol- 
lowing resolution for consideration. 

“© Resolved, That John Anderson be forth- 
with bronght to the bar of this House.” 

Mr. Rich proposed to amend the resolution 
by adding thereto the following: 

“« And that he have an opportunity of of- 
fering to the House any explanation of his 
alleged offence which he may think pro- 

er.” 

This motion Mr. Rich supported by obser- 
vations regarding the general question, in 
which he opposed the expediency of pro- 
ceeding further than he had suggested in the 
present case. 

_ After a few observations from Mr. Ser- 
geant, however, Mr. Rich withdrew his pro- 
position. 

Mr. Rich subsequently moved to insert an 
amendment, denying the power of the House 
to judge or punish any individuals, its own 


members excepted, which motion was nega- 


tived by a large majority. 

Mr. Culbreth then moved to strike out the 
whole of Mr. Tallmadge’s resolution, and to. 
substitute, by way of amendment, the foilow- 
ing: 
* Whereas John Anderson is in custody for 


an offence which’ this House does not possess — 
the constitutional power to try, or right to” 


punish: Therefore, 

“ Resolved. That the said John Anderson 
be discharged from the custody of the Ser- 
geunt-at- Arms.” 

And the question was taken on the amend- 
ment thus proposed, and decided as follows: 
Yeas 47, Nays 119. 

So the House refused to agree to the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Culbreth. 

The question was then taken on the mo- 
tion that “John Anderson be fortiiwith 
brought to the bar of this Honse,” and decid- 
ed in the affirmative, by Yeas and Nays: 
118 to 45. ; 

Whereupon the Sergeant-at-Arms brought 
the prisoner to the bar. and the Speaker pro- 
pounded to him the following interrogato- 
ries, to which he made the replies thereto : 

1. Do you acknowledge yourself to be 
John Anderson? Answer. Yes. 

2. Did you write and deliver to Louis Wil- 
liams, a member of this House, the letter of 
which a copy has been furnished to you by 
the Clerk? dns. did. 
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3. From what part of the city did you 4 
write the letter? Ans. I wrote it at Mr. Bes. al 
tor’s, where I board. 

4. What is the amount of your own claim; : hi 
which you are attempting to liquidate ? Any. 
About 9,000 dollars. © 

5. What is the amount of those of others Be ¢a 


which you are soliciting? ns. About 21,000 de 
dollars. 
6. Have you any interest in the latter? Bye: 
Ans. None of a pecuniary kind, but am in. gel 
fluenced in their pursuit by motives of we 
charity. onl 
7. Had you any authority from the per. of | 
sons you represent to make the offer con. fice 
tained in your letter? Ans. Ihave a general 
power of attorney to do forthem asl would he 
do for myself, but had noinstructions to make fi tha 
that or any other offer. life, 
8. Are you acquainted with any persons als. 
now in the city soliciting the claims of oth. had 
ers? ifso, name them, Ans. I am: there der: 
a Mr. Pomeroy, who is soliciting his ownf} me: 
claim, and Col, Watson, who is a genera der, 
agent. cou. 
9. Have you made any other offer to any tor 
person. Ans. No. the 
10. Did you consult or advise with any J that 
person before you wrute and delivered the hav 
letter? Ans.1 did not. Of J 
11. Who is the Mr. Hulbard you mention is 


in the letter? Ans. He is a gentleman I be. 
came partially acquainted with during the sits « 


troubles at the river Raisin. I have not seen vidu 
him since that time til! | arrived in this city, kney 
at the present session of Congress, and did to tz 
not recognise him until he made himself mod 
known to me. cum: 
12. Hashe any claims to solicit? Ans high 
None, to my knowledge. and | 
~. 13. Have you any witnesses to examine, Ot 
or defence to make, in justification or exple fi were 
- nation of your conduct? If you have, thi scrip 
House is now ready to hear you, of Jo 
The prisoner at the bar then called upon durin 
his witnesses, viz Gen. Harrison, Col. Johnson, Th 
members of the House; Mr. R. J. Meigs} close: 
nost-master-general, Capt. Gray, Mr. Cyrus? Fri 
tHulbard, Capt. Larrabec, Col. Jos Watson} teedi 
Mr. John H. Pratt, Capt. S. D. Richardson tice 
Mr. Pumroy, Lieut. Conway, who all being to apy 
previously sworn delivered in their testi any o 
mony. ces o 
The testimony was uniform, as far as the selves 
knowledge of the witnesses extended in giv fi charg 
ing the accused a high character for probilf 
correct deportment, and patriotic condut! Joh 
It was too diffuse for publication entire ; thé bar of 
of Col. R. M. Johnson is selected as a spect ther e3 
men of the general tenor of the evidence. Gen 
Mr. Johnson having been called on by th W.P.. 
prisoner to give to the House any informe nesses 
tion in his possession, touching his characte Mony 
and conduc’, testified to this effect, that Da yester 


knowledge of the character of Col. John ADR Mr. 


derson was not derived so much -trom pe‘ Called 
sonal intercourse as from the information Off this gu 
others ; but, so far as his personal inform@@ Q. 

tion extended, was corroborated by it. Whe Voy 


Col. J. was on the north-western fronti¢ 
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recollect. 
> came within my own knowledge, I consid- 


' alsfrom the hands of the savages. 


during the war, &c. 


Col. Anderson was a fugitive from Detroit on 
the River Raisin, as Col. J. nad undersiood ; 
aud, being well acquainted with the frontier 
of that part of the United States, attached 
himself to the mounted regiment. How 
jong he acted in that capacity Mr. J. did not 
As far, said Mr. J. as his conduct 


dered him a very gallant and very brave 
man. In relation to the information he had 
received from other quarters, there was a 
general consent of opinion that, during the 


_ war, Col. Anderson had been considered not 
' only a gallant and patriotic man, but a man 
of integrity, who had made uncommon sacri- 
| fices, of nearly all his property, from his devo- 
| tion to the cause of the country. Mr. J. said 
» he did also understand, from several sources, 
» that Col. Anderson, at the risk of his own 


life, did, at the River Raisin, rescue individu- 
Col. J, 
had further understood, he said, that Col. An- 
derson had refused the command of a regi- 
ment, offered to him by the British eomman- 


der, when the enemy had possession of that 
} country ; and Col. Elliott, on being pressed 


to repeat the offer, answered, that he knew 
the character of Col. Anderson fully, and 
that he knew he would as soon submit to 
have his head chopped off as to accept of it. 
Of John Anderson, said, Mr. J. in relation to 
his conduct to me at the last session and at 
this, I can say, without prejudice to the me- 
rits of others, I have never known an indi- 
vidual, whose losses were so great, and who 
knew I was disposed to advocate his claims, 
to take up so little of my time, and to be as 
modest in urging his elaims. All these cir- 


cumstances together had given to Mr. J. a- 


high idea of the integrity, of the gallantry, 
and of the patriotism of Col. Anderson. | 


Other facts than those above mentioned, 


were established by ample testimony, de- 
scriptive of the sufferings and steadfastness 
ef Jolin Anderson in the cause of the eountry 


The examination of the witnesses had not 


closed when the house adjourned. 


Friday, Jan. 16. After some other pro- 
teedings which we have not room to no- 


‘ice particularly, a resolution was adopted 


toappoint a committee to inquire whether 
any of the clerks or other persons in the offi- 


ces of government have conducted them- 


selves improperly or corruptly in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 
CASE OF COL. ANDERSON. 

John Anderson was then remanded to the 
bar of the House, and proceeded in the fur- 
ther examination of his witnesses. 

General P. B. Porter, Wm. O’Neale, and 
W.P. Rathbone, were then examined as wit- 
nesses in behalf of the accused, whose testi- 
Mony was to the same effect as that given 
yesterday. 

Mr. Williams of North Carolina, was then 
called upon by the accused, who put to bim 
ibis question: 


Moiithly ‘Suninary. 


a 


Q. Did I ever directly or indirectly, Oy 


Vor. 
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any verbal communication, offer you any 
reward or inducement to influence your 
good opinion in favour of my claim, or of any 
other claims ? 

‘nswer. You never made me any verbal 
offer of the kind. 

Col. Anderson. That is all I wished the 
House to know from your testimony. 

Mr. Williams, I presume, if you bad made 
me any such offer, the House would have 
known it, without your asking it. 

Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, being also 
called upon, testified that Col. A. had dis- 
claimed, on finding the letter had offended 
Mr. Williams, any intention of offering the 
money to him with any other view than as a 
compensation for extra trouble. 

On further questions by the Speaker to 
John Anderson, it appears that the accused 
is a native of Scotland, came to this country 
at three years old, and isa naturalized citi- 
zen. 

The Speaker then said he had been in- 
structed to propound to the prisoner the fol- 
lowing interrogatory, to which Col. Ander- 
son made the reply subjoined. 

Question.—In writing the letter to Lewis 
Williams, a member of this House from 
North Carolina, in whieh you offer to him 
the sum of five hundred dollars, for services 
to be pertormed by him in relation to claims 
for losses sustained during the late war, had 
or had you not any intention to induce 

im to support your claims against his own 
convictions of their justice, or to, interfere 
with the discharge of his legislative duties, or 
to offer any contempt to the dignity of the 
House of Representatives ? 

Answer.—No, sir: I call God to-witness to 
that, which is the most sacred appeal I can 
make. I repeatedly assured him, that the 


“offer was made without any wish to influ- 


ence his opinions in any degree. 
The aeeused was then questioned whether 
he had other witnesses to examine: he re- 


plied in the negative. The Speaker then 


called upon him for the defence which he 
had intimated it was his intention to offer. 
The prisoner then addressing the chair, 
with much earnestness, in a brief manner, 
stated the palliations of the offence with 
which he stood charged, as explained more 
at large in the address, which he concluded 
by delivering to the clerk, by whom it was 


Wead. 


We have not room for this paper, in which 
the prisoner confessed his error, but dis- 
claimed any sinister intention, imputing his 
indiscretion to an over earnestness to accele- 
rate that relief which justice demanded for 
the sufferers in whose behalf he acted, and to 
whom delay was an evil of the heaviest na- 
ture. With many expressions of 
for his inadvised conduct, and with renewe 
asseverations of the purity ofhis intentions he 
threw himself upon the eandour and lenity 
of the House. | es 

The prisoner, being asked if he hed any 
thing further to say, and answering iu thé 
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negative, was taken from the bar: and the 
_ House proceeded tu deliberate on the course 
now proper to be pursued. 

Mr. Forsyth offered for consideration a 
motion in substance like that which was 
ultimately adopted, but which proposed 
Wednesday next asthe day on which John 
Anderson should be brought to the bar. 

A variety of propositions, suggestions, and 
remarks, were made on this occasion, which 
it would be difficult, if it were important, ac- 
Ccurately to-report. 

One motion on which the yeas and nays 
were taken, is worthy of particular notice. 
ht was made by Mr. Poindexter, to strike out 
of that passage which charged John Anderson 
of being guilty of a contempt against the pri- 
rilegesof the House, the “ words the privileges 
of,” thus denying the House to have any pri- 
vileges not conferred on them by the consti- 
tution. ‘This motion was negatived, 108 
fo 54. 

The will of the House was ultimately con- 
summated, by the passage of a resolution in 
the following words: . 

Resolved, That John Anderson has been 
guilty of a contempt and a violation of the 
‘ae of the House, and that he be 

rought to the bar of the House this day, 
and be there reprimanded by the Speaker for 
the outrage he has committed, and then dis- 
charged from the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 

Whereupon Jehn Anderson was brought 
to the bar of the House, and addressed by the 
Speaker as follows : 

« John Anderson : You have been brought 
before this House upon a charge of having 
committed a breach of its privileges in at- 
tempting to bribe one of its members filling 
a high and responsibie situation. The House 
has patiently heard you in your defence, and, 
fn proportion to the pleasure which it has de- 
rived from, the concurrent testimonies in sup- 
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ort of your characfer and good conduct 
heretofore, is its deep regret that you have 
deliberately attempted to commit a crime so 
entirely incompatible with the high standing 
you have heretofore maintained. Yon have 
the less apology for the attempt which you 
made, because you had yourself experienced 
the justice of this House but a few days be- 
fore, by the passage of two bills in your fa- 
vour, founded on petitions presented to the 
House. Your attempt to corrupt the foun- 
tain of legislation, to undermine the integrity 
of a branch of the National Legislature isa 
crime of so deep a dye that even you must 
acknowledge and be sensible of it. And if, 
John Anderson, you could have been suc- 
cessful in such an attempt: if it were possi- 
sible that Representatives of the people could 
have been found, so lost to their duty as to 
accept your offer, you must yourself see the 
dreadful consequence of such a deplorable 
state of things: In your turn you might fall 
a victim: for your rights, your liberty, and 
your property, might in the end equally suf- 
fer with those of others. The House has seen 
with pleasure, that, at a very early period 
after making your base offer, you disclaimed, 
with symptoms of apparent repentance and 
contrition, any intention to corrupt the in- 
tegrity of ameimber; and, in directing me to 
pronounce your discharge, the House indul- 
ges the hope that, on your return home, you 
will be more fully convinced of the magni- 
tude of your offeuce, and by the future tenor 
of your life endeavour to obliterate, as far as 
it may be possible, the stain your conduet on 
this occasion has impressed on the high aud 
honourable character you appear to have 
previously sustained. You are discharged 
from the custody of the Sergeant-at- Arms." 
Whereupon Jolin Anderson was discharged 
from custody. 
And the House adjourned to Monday. 


= 


Arr. 14. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The great cause between the Trustees of 

Dartmouth College and the Trustees of the 

University, has been removed to the Su- 

-preme Court of the United States: The term 

-of that Court commenced the first,of Febru- 
ary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
- The Massachusetts Agricultural “Beciety, 
have advertised their intention of awarding 
-77 premiums at the annual Brighton-Cattle 
Show and Fair, next autumn. The spirit of 
agricultural enterprise and improvement has 
been greatly excited by the doings of this 
Society. 

A picture of the large oxen and the heifer, 
whieh obtained the premiums at the last 
Brighton Show, has been finished by Mr. 
Fisher, the celebrated painter of animals ; 
aud itis said to be admirable for accurate de- 
Haeation and beautiful colouring. 


The elegant picture painted by Col. Sar 
gent of the ‘Landing of our Forefuthers' 
Plymouth, has been entirely destroved by 
damp. It was roiled up, and placed in! 
chamber where it remained undisturbed {0 
some time ; but upon unrolling the canvassi 
was found to be so entirely decayed that i 
would not hang together. 

The wife of capt. Daniel Young, of Squat 
(Gloucester,) was delivered not long ago’ 
two fine boys, anda fine girl: the mothe 
and children all alive and doing well. Ti 
first was born on Wednesday morning, tl! 
second on Thursday, and the third on Fr 
day night. 

By a statement in the Salem Gazette, it4 
pears there are now owned in the town! 
Salem, and employed in the India trade, ¢ 
ships and brigs, amounting in all to 14,!* 
tons. 

Estimating the value of these vessels at $° 
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ER. Domestic Occurrences. 345 
uct er ton, Which is within the cost, including number of beautiful tunes’ But the most 
RVe out-fits, it will amount to $701,000, the value wonderful part is, that on setting & spring, a. 
an of the cargoes will probably average $60,000 picture on the top of the box rises slowly. 
ling but tomake the estimate within bounds, we and discovers a bird ascending trom below. 
ave will call them 50,000 each—$2.700,000, ‘The bird is of about an inch tn length ; of 
vou total, $3.101,000. plumage the most rich, and yet the most 
ced CONNECTICUT. . natural. It sings with astonishing sweetness, 
be- During the year 1817, there were in Hart- and accompanies its voice with all those me- 
fa. ford, 93 deaths; .in New-Haven 77. tions common to a living bird—its head turns 
the NEW-YORK. from side to side—its little bill opens and its 
yun By a report of the Commissioners of the throat swells at every note, and its wings = 
rity Sinking Fund of the City of New-York, it ap- tail spread and contract during phage” of P 
isa pears that on the 10th of November, 1817, by ter finishing and repeating its strain, it drops 
nust the accounts of Commissioners, there was Upon its golden nest, descends to its retreat, 
d if, a balance in their hands of $125 12. and the lid gently closes to its place. 
Sut The fishing in Lake Ontario has been Died.—At P hiladelphia, Doctor Caspat 
Ossi more than commonly successful this season. Wistar, aged 56. He was long distinguished 
ould The quantity of Salmon, Trout, White-fish, ®5 4 medical practitioner, and aga professor 
s to and Ciscoes taken in Chaumont Bay, and in Of anatomy. He was a man of genera ae 
the the vicinity of Sackett’s Harbour is estimated polished manners, and generous sentiments; 
able at 6000 barrels. and he died deeply lamented. 
fall NEW-JERSEY. _ DELAWARE. 
and The Legislature during their recent Session _ A suggestion has been lately thrown ont, 
suf- appointed a committce to report on the expe- in the State of Delaware, that it would be 
seen diency of adopting measures to procure a for the interest of the people, that the State 
riod revision of the State Constitution. should be annexed to the contiguous States, 
ned, PENNSYLVANIA. rather than that a small territory and popula- 
and The Common Council of Philadelphia has 0" should sustain the entire expence ota 
» in presented Commodore Oliver H. Perry with State establishment. 
1e to an clegant sword, as a mark of respect for MARYLAND. P 
idul- his skill and gallantry as a naval commander, Thursday, the 12th February, is recom- 
you and which was so conspicuously evidenced mended by the Governor of Maryland as 
agni- in his victory on Lake Erie in the late war, ® day of public thanksgiving and prayer 
enor Mr. Oliver Evans has built a steam engine throughout that State. ; 
ar 8s for the purpose of raising water to supply the A resolution has passed the Legislature of 
ct on city of Philadelphia. The contract was that Maryland to appoint a committee of five to 
| and it should raise 3,500,000 gallons of water, inquire into the expediency of taxing the ot- 
have ninety-eight feet, in 24 hours. On the 26th fice of discount and deposit ot the Bank vt 
rged and 27th ult. it was worked without inter- the United States, established in the city otf 
“ns.” ruption 20 honrs, during which it was-esti- Baltimore. 
urged mated that 3,556,401 galls. were raised, in One hundred and fifteen thousand bar- 
doing which only 10 cords of oak wood were Fels, and four thousand three hundred and 
r. consumed. It seems that about 100 galls, ten half barrels ot flour have been inspected 
were raised at every stroke, and that the im the city of Baltimore, during the quarter 
average working was 244 strokes ina minute, ending Dec. 31, 1317. 
The experiment was so satisfactory to the DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
watering committee that they have reported On the Ist January, 1513, the American 
the contract as fully completed by Mr. Colonization Society held its first anniversary 
Evans. at the city of Washinzton. In the opening 
Se The United States mail coaches that run speech, by Judge Washington, it was stated 
eee between Philadelphia and New-York are that two ageuts, Messrs. Mills and Burgess, 
rs Me provided with a guard well armed, who will bad .been engaged to explore the Western 
dl ty ride on the box with the driver; so that it will coagt of Africa, and to assist the United 


s in selecting a suitable district on that 


in 4 not only afford security to the mail, but also 
nent for the proposed settlement. ‘The 


to the passenger. The way-mail is put in 


Vass" separate bags, after the European style, and annual m@e@tings of this society are hereafter 
hat WER is so arranged as not to detain the coach to be field on the last Saturday in December. 
#B More than three minutes at each post-office Thegpfficers for the present year are ; the 
quar on the read. Hg ushrod Washington, President: Vice 
age The proportion of paupers in Philadelphia, Presidents, Hon. William H. Crawford, of 
te during 1817, was estimated at one in every Georgia. Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentucky. 
, 114 persons. Hon. William Phillips, of Massachusetts. Co}. 
am _ A Mr. Smith has been recently exhibiting Henry Rutgers, of New-York. Hon. John k. 
n FOR inthis Statea curious piece of mechanism, Howard, of Maryland. Hon. Samuel Smith, 
; said to be the work of an Italian artist. It of do. Hon. John C. Herbert, of do. Jolin 
» 18 consists of a box four inches long, three wide, ‘Taylor, of Caroline, Esq. of Virginia. Gen. 
and two deep—of fine gold. On one end is Andrew Jackson, of ‘Tennessee. Robert 
pe a snuff-box—on the other, a lid opens and Ralston, Esq. of Pennsylvania. Richard Rush 
14,)"B discloses an eight day time piece, which be- Esy. of do. Gen. John Mason, District ot 


sides striking the hours and quarters, playsa Columbia. Samuel Bayard, New Jersey. 
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Managers: Francis 8. Key. Walter Jones. 
John Laird. Rev. Dr. James Laun. Rev. 
Stephen B. Baldby. Rev. Obad B. Brown. 
Benjamin G. Orr. John Peter. Edmund J. 
Lee. William Thornton. Wm. H. Fitzhugh. 
Henry Carroll: E. B. Caldwell, Esq. Secre- 
tary. John G. M-Donald, Recording Secre- 
tary. David English, Treasurer. 
VIRGINIA. 

‘Fhe House of Delegates of Virginia has 
adopted a resolution requesting the executive 
to procure a marble statue to be erected in 
honour of Patrick Henry. 

‘Fhe following statement of the receipts 
and disbursements of the treasury of Virginia 
from the Ist of Oct. 1815, to Sept. 30th 1817, 

is official. 


Literary fund 
Board of public works 


RECEIPTS. 
655,536 66 
82,987 75 


Washington monument 400 00 

Permanent revenue, land office, 
sales of land, fines, &c. 644.082 19 
$1,381,206 60 

WARRANTS. 

‘On literary fund 646,253 33 
Permanent revenue, &c. 575,267 3-4 
1,221,505 67 


Balance in favour of the revenue 159,600 93 

A meeting of the persons interested in the 
fisheries on the Potomac river, has been held 
for the purpose of petitioning the legislatures 
of Maryland and Virginia tu forbid the use 
of Tide or Gill nets, which obstruct the pas- 
sage of the fish, and kill and destroy a great 
many of them to no purpose. ‘The memo- 
rial also remonstrates against the passage of 
steam-boats during the time of the spring 
fisheries—trom the first of April to the mid- 
dle of May. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The Legislature of North Carolina has 
passed a resolution directing an elegant 
sword to be presented to the infant and only 
son of the late Col. Benj. Forsyth, who fell 
at Odletown, Canada, June 22, 1814; and 
appropriating $250 annually, for seven years, 
for his education. 

A late Raleigh paper contains the follaw- 
ing article. Among the numerous prodac- 
tions to which the soil and climate of North 
Carolina are favourable, it is found that the 
sugar cane may now be added—Several fine 
stalks, raised in Brunswick connty, not far 


from Wilmington, are now in the possession’ 


of Col. Wm. Polk, of this city. They are 


from seven to eight feet in heisht, and al-_ 


though considerably dried, remained about 
two inches in diameter. The present is the 
second year of the experiment—only a few 
plantings having been at first obtained ; but 
the enterprising gentleman who has made 
the attempt, calculates on making sugar his 
staple crop for the approaching year. The 
staiks that I have seen are certainly very 
lusuriant ; and I have understood from gen- 
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tlemen, acquainted with the culture and 
growth of the article, that there can be no 
doubt of its complete success in the lower 
parts of the State. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Legislature of South Carolina have ap. 
pointed Maj. John Wilson, a civil and mili- 
lary enzineer for that State, and appropriated 
90,000 dollars to open the Saluda, and other 
rivers, 

The salary of the governor of this State 
has been fixed at $4000, and that of the 
Judges advanced trom $2,372 to 3,500. 
The president of the State Bank receives 
$3000. 

About eleven o’clock on the night of the 
10th of December a smart shock of an earth- 
quake was felt, at the same instant, in nearly 
all the towns and settlements in the upper 
part ©f South Carolina and Georgia. 

GEORGIA, 

There have been some skirmishes between 
detachments of the United States troops and 
the Indians, in one cf which, a party of 300 
men under Col. Arbuckle, falling in with a 
small body of ambushed Indians, killed 8 or 
10, and wounded several more, with the loss 
of f killed and 2 or 3 wounded; and in 
another, a small party under Lieut. Scott, 
passing in a boat ascending the Appalachicola 
were fired upon by a large number of Indians 
ambushed along the shore, and Lieut. Scott 
and most of his men were killed. Gen, 
Gaines, in a dispatch under date of Dec. 2d, 
1817, says that the friendly chiefs inform him 
that the hostile indians on the banks of the 
Chatahochie have gone down to join the 
Seminoies and that all now remaining in 
that quarter are amicably disposed. A few 
days subsequent to the above date Gen. 
Gaines proceeded to fort Hawkins. 

The Legislature of this State, during its last 
session, appropriated $71,000 for improving 
the navi-aiion of several rivers, besides con- 
stituting a permanent fund of $250,000 for 
similar ases, and a like fund of the same 
amount for tie support of Free Schools. An 
act also passed, subjecting the Branch of the 
United States in that State, to the same tax 
paid by the Banks chartered by the Legisla- 
ture, viz: thirty one and a quarter cents on 
every hundred dollars of the capital stock. 

OO. 

Many of the families residing in the new 
settlements in America, to the south of the 
Gennessee country, on the bank of the great 


‘river Ohio, are supplied with shop goods 


from vessels which navigate it, and are fitted 
up with counters, shelves, drawers, in the 
same manner as are shops on land, and as 
well stored as many of them with all kinds 
of goods that are in demand. On approach: 
ing a plantation, while. they sail along the 
river, a horn or conch shell is blown to give 
notice of their arrival, when the planters, 
with their wives and daughters, repair (0 
these floating shops, and select such things 85 
they require; and make payment in the pro- 
duce of their plantations, such as flour, cot 
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Mathematical 
> ¢on, tobacco, dried venison, the skins of wild 
| animals, &c. The shop keeper having disposed 
> of his goodsinthis way, returns home with the 
» produce he has collected, and again renews 
bis stock, and proceeds on another voyage. 
INDIANA. 
By a Report of the Treasurer, it appears 
that the receipts into the Treasury of this 
State, for the year ending Dec. 8th. 1817, 
amounted to $28,234.464; and the disburse- 
ments, for the same period, to $20,605,334 ; 
| leaving a balance of $7,629.13. 
' Ata late meeting in Vevay, there were 
resent gentlemen, who spoke the following 
Sonaiting: viz. English, French, German, 
Jialian, Spanish, Gelic, Irish, Scotch, besides 
several Indian languages. 
MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

A military road nearly fifty miles long, ex- 
tending from Detroit to within ten miles of 
} the Black Swamp, has been made since 

August last, by the troops stationed at Detroit. 
A Detroit paper estimates that $15,000 
were paid for the passages of individuals be- 
tween that city and Buffalo, from the 10th of 
May to the 10th of Novomber last. A steam 
| boat is to run on the lake next spring. 
MISSOURI TERRITORY. 
At the late election, 4420 votes were taken 
fora delegate to Congress from this Territory. 
ALABAMA. 

Accounts from Mobile, under date of Nov. 
9, state that the port of Mobile was crowded 
with vessels from the northern Cities, and 
that one was there from Liverpool. They 
had brought lerge quantities of merchandise, 
and the town was crowded with strangers. 
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LOUISIANA. 


A Millegeville paper says, that negroes om 
the sugar estates of Louisiana are worth from 
600to 1000 dollars yearly ; and the sugar crops 
are worth from 20 to 150,000 dollars a yeer. 
Sugar land close to the city, sells for $5000 
the acre ; and no sugar land sells for less than 
800 the acre. Mechanics of all descriptions 
soon grow rich. Decent board is from 40 ta 
60 dollars per month; but claret is allowed 
to be used with discretion without any extra 
charge ; house rent is high, and even naked 
lots on the front street, 60 feet rear, rent for 
3 dollars a foot per month. The American 
population is increasing, end already balan- 
ces the French in the legislature, there is a 
vast field open for persons fond of public life ; 
the Creoles are averse to it, and the state 
pays her offices better than any of her sister 
states. The governor has 7500 dollars a year; 
judge of the supreme conrt 5000 dollars; in- 
lerior judges in the city 4000, and those in the 
country 1500 and 2000: yet these salaries 
are insignificant when compared to the 
profits of a cultivated farm. 


TUOUNNESSEE, 


The legislature of this state have passed an 
act for the improvement of the navigation of 
its mvers, and an act, in addition to a vote 
disapproving the introduction of a branch of 
the United States Bank, imposing a penalty 
of 50,000 dollars on the establishment of any 
such branch in the State. 

By a decision also, of the legislature, the 
seat of government is to be removed from 
Knoxville to Murfreesborough. 


16. 


MATHEMATICAL LUCUBRATIONS. 


Solution to the Prize Question of No. V. ty of the wind to that of the sail. It is 


Vol. I. by X. of New-Haven. 
I. Let 
AB, ab 
be succes- 
sive posi- 
tions of a 
portion of 
the sail 
a cer- 
tain dis- 
tance from 
the axis, 
¥C the di- 
rection of 
itsmotion, 
DC that 
of the 
“trent and 
et DC be caste”. = 
toFC in = 
the given 
ratio of x 
the veloci- 


manifest that the whole tendency of the 
wind on the oblique plane ab is to move 
it in the direction CH, perpendicular to 
ab. Hence resolving the foree CH into. 
CG, GH, whatever be the force of the 
wind on ab in the direction CH, its force 
in turning it round the axis in the direc- 
tion FC, will be to it in the ratio of C G, 
GH. But i: appears from the experi- 
ments of Dr. Hutton, (see Hutton’s Dicty. 
Art. Resistance) that when an oblique 
plane, as ab, is confined to move in the 
direction of the wind DC, the resistance 
with a given velocity, varies nearly as 


‘ 
@ making ¢ equal to 
the sine of the angle of incidence Dea. 
Hence the effect in the direction G H, or 
FC (as the angle CHG=DCa,) wiil vary 
GU 1,842 1— x 3 
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sistance of the air to an oblique plane 
moving with any velocity, to be equiva- 
lent to the force which it exerts when it 
strikes with the same velocity on the 
place at rest. This is agreeable to the 
universal law of reaction ; and although 
it appears from the experiments of Vince 
not to hold accurately in regard to a limit- 
ed quantity of water, it may be taken as 
strictly true when applied to an indefinite 
iluid, like the atmosphere. ‘The relative 
action of the plane and the fluid is mani- 
festly the same, whether it be the plane 
or the fluid that is in absolute motion. 
The foregoing formula would repre- 
sent the efiect of the wind, if its velo- 
city relative to the sail were not changed 
by varying the angle DCa. But if the sail 
were placed in the direction FD, it is 
manifest that the wind would glide along 
the sail without producing any effect upon 
it. And in any other position, as F A, if F 
A be produced to E, it is plain that the 
relative velocity of the wind towards the 
sail in the direction DC will be to its 
whole velocity as DE: DC. In other 
words, the effect is the same as if the sail 
were at rest, and the wind moved with 
the velocity DE. But DE=>DC—C 


E=DC— or if the ratio 
xr 

of the velocities of the wind and sail be 

denoted by V and x, DE is as V— 


v4f1— x 2. It appears from experiment 


x 
that in velocities not greater than those 
of windmill sails, the resistance is very 
nearly as the square of the velocity. (See 
Gregory’s Mechanics, Vol. 1 p. 554.) 
Hence the effect when all considerations 
are taken into view, (putting 1,842—a) 

vJi— 
2! 


fs very nearly as (V— 


alr? 
; and this expres- 


x 

sion, if made a maximum, will give the 
sine of the angle at which the sail, mov- 
ing with a given velocity, suffers the 
test resistance from the air, or will 

ar to be most loaded with machinery. 
To avoid unnecessary trouble in find- 
ing the differential of this expression, let 
the quantity under the viueulum after 


yi-—# “is reduced to the same index 
z 


and multiplied into it, be put=w, and a 


s/i—xe=y. Then w r =max, and 
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its differential, or 2wdwa x wx (dy oor 
y dx 
lox. x x0; Or by dividing by 
4 y dx is t 
wr ,2dwtw (dyAl. x + j=o. 
now we substitute for w, y. and their dif. [IE +; 
ferentials their values in terms of x, we ~ 
shall find—V. i— #2| * zr 
exp 
dr.t—z2\* *r pec 
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dr.hl.x) =a. This equation, by mul. 


tiplying all the terms by 1— fast 


83° 

_ dx sail 
cancelling equal quantities, &c. is reduced only 
oug! 
to the following : 3p + (Vr 

zx? 

2 of th 
—v §& Dr. 


This equation may be reduced by ap-% Bos: 


proximation, when particular numerical latte 
values are assigned to V & sistir 
1:2, by anuming 6 as the value olf sive 
whic 

Seige the tangent of the angle of posi. thos 
tion, (which will be more convenient than ah 
to assume for zx directly,) the 
comes out +,0438. If it be anumeif 
= 6,1, the error is —,02086. Hence h eos 
the common rule, we have 6,07 fi .i.. 
the first approximation of the vale 
passe 


certa 
sitior 
to its 
prod 
effect 


and by a second operation, 
1— r2 


comes out 6,055 nearly. When the tar 
gents are so large it is amply sufficient 
have the second place of decimals ace 
rate ; as no error In the 3d place can effect 
the angle so much as 1 minute. Thi 


value of the tangent gives 60° 37’ for the 


Remc 
proper angle of position DCa when th 


velocity of the sail is twice that of th Ha 
wind. Asimilar process for the ratio Vi mula 
v:: 1:3, gives DCa=83° 402’. locity 

In cases where the velocity of the sd respe 


is so great compared with the wind as! 
these, the foregoing process derived fro! 
experiment scarcely diflers sensibly fro 
the theory, which supposes the effect 4 
the wind to be as the square of the sing k 
into the cosine of the angle of incidence 
F® 
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theorem for the maximunn effectin theory 


is the following : 


wards the wind. 


Vory’s Mechanics, Vol. 1.) The resulting 


= , 4¥3 
23 


; Which gives in the first of the two 


eases above, 81°, 04’, and in ths second 


330 484/, exceeding those obtained from 


| experiments by only 23 & 8 minutes res- 


ectively, 
The foregoing investigation gives the 
proper angle of incidence only for a nar- 


| row part of the sail at a certain distance 


from the axis ; for it is impossible that all 


parts of the same sail should move with 
‘the same velocity. ‘The extreme parts 


uf the sail ought to be most turned to- 
If, for example, the ex- 
tremity of the sail moves three times as 
fast as the wind, the rib ought to be set at 
93° 40’; but at # the length of the same 
sail from the axis, where the velocity is 
only twice that of the wind, the angle 
ought to be 80° 37’. 

Ihave chosen to deduce the solution 
of this question from the experiments of 
Dr. Hutton, rather than from those of 
Bossut, Vinee, &c. because those of the 
latter Were made with water as the re- 
sisting medium. After a pretty exten- 
sive research, [ can find no experiments 
which come so near the point in hand as 
those of Dr. Hutton; except those of 
Mr. Smeaton, which were actually made 
with wind-mill vanes on a small scale. 
But he does not attempt to draw from 
his experiments any law of resistance, nor 
does he appear to have regarded the pre- 


Acise ratio of the velocities of his sails 


round their axis to that with which they 
passed through the air. He nearly as- 
certained, in general, that an angle of po- 
sition varying from the centre of the sail 
to its extremities from 7i to 83 degrees, 
produced, at a medium, the greatest 
ellect. 


Remark on the Prize Question by the pro- 
poser, R. 

Having calculated by Dr. Hutton’s for- 
mula the angles of position when the ve- 
locity of the sail is exceedingly small with 
respect to that of the wind, and also when 
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the velocity of the sail is equal to that of 
the wind, we have four angles of position, 
as follows. 


Ratio of Vel. of sail Corresponding angles 


to the Vel. of wind. of position. 
Oto1.. 489 468! 
8&7 
405 


By this table the sails of a windmill 
may be set in the best position when the 
relative velocities of the sails and wind are 
given. 

Solution to Ques. 10, by Analyticus. 

Let A=the angle contained between 
the radius of the earth unity and the 
distance of the body from the centre 
of the earth; then will said distance 


=Sec A= row and the absolute force 


of gravity at this distance will be 
=cos?A, and consequently the ten- 
dency of the body down the plane= 
cos2A. sin A. The differential of this 
formula is dA. A—2dA. sin? A cosA, 
sin A i 
cas V2 
=distance sought. Cor. the distance 
sought is equal to the sine of 45° to the 
radius of the earth. 

This question was ingeniously solved 
by X. of New-Haven, Mr. O’Conner and 
Mr. O’Shannessy. 

The prize which is a set of the Maga- 
zine for one year, has been awarded to 
X. of New-Haven for his very ingenious 
and elegant solution to the problem of 
the windmill; a problem that has been 
repeatedly discussed by many great ma- 
thematicians, but which is now for the 
first time resolved in such a manner as to 
render it useful to the public. 

Prize Question by R. Adrain, to be solved 
in our No. for May nezt. 

It is required to investigate the general 
equations of the surface, at any point of 
which the sum of its inclinations to the 
plane of the horizon is a constant quan- 
tity ; one of those inclinations being ta- 
ken in a plane parallel to the meridian, 
and the other in a plane parallel to the 


which put=o gives 


prime vertical ; and to point out the two 


simplest species of surface having the 
specified condition. 


Arr. 17. REPORT OF DISEASES TREATED AT THE PUBLIC DIS- 
PENSARY, NEW-YORK, DURING THE MONTH OF DEC. 1817. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 
EBRIS Intermittens, (itermittent Fever.) 
2; Febris Remittens, (Kemittent Ferer,) 


3; Febris Continua, (Continued Fever,) 4; 
Febris Infantum Remittens, (Infantile Reiit- 
lent Fever,) 6; Ophthalmia, (In flammatiop of 
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the Eyes,) 3; Cynanche Yonsillaris, (Inflam- 
mation of the Throat,) 3; Cynanche Trachea- 
lis, (Hives or Croup,) 1; Cynanche Parotidza, 
(Mumps.) 1; Catarrhus, (Catarrh,)7; Bron- 


chitis, (Inflammation of the Bronchie,) 2; 


Pneumonia, (Iiflammation of the Chesi,) 11; 
Pneumonia Typhodes, (Typhous Pneumony,) 
1; Rheumatismus, (Rrewmatism,) 3; Erysipe- 
las, (St. Anthony's Fire.) 1; Rubeola, (Meas- 
fes,) 25 Variola, (Omall Pox,)3; Vaccinia, 
(Kine Pock,) 120. 

CHRONIC AND LOCAL DISEASES, 

Asthenia, (Debility,) 2; Vertigo, 5 ; Cephalal- 
gia, (Head-.4ch,) 5; Dyspepsia, (Indigestion,) 
© ; Gastrodvnia, (Pain inthe Stomack,) 2; En- 
terodynia, (Pain in the Intestines,) 2; Colica, 
(Colic,) 2; Obstipatie, 8; Hysteria, (Hyster- 
353 Paralysis, (Palsy,) 1; Ophthalmia 
Chronica, (Chrenic Inflammation of the Eyes.) 
2; Catarrhus Chronicus, (Chronic Catarrh,) 
3; Bronchitis Chronica, 8; Asthma, 1 ; 
Phthisis Pulmonalis, (Pulmonary Consump- 
tion,) 5; Rheumatismus Chronicus, (Chronic 
Rheumaiism,) 9, Pleurodynia, 2; Lumbago, 
2; Dysenteria Chronica, 2; Diarrhea, 6; 
Dyslochia, 1; Amenorrheoea, 2 ; Ischaria, (Sup- 
pression of Urine.) 1; Nephralgia, 1; Hydar- 
thrus, (White Swelling.) 2; Vermes, (Worms,) 
3; Syphilis, 14; Urethritis Virulenta, 3; Tu- 
mor, 1; Contusio, (Bruise.) 1; Vulnus, 
(Wound.) 2; Ustio, (Burn,) 2; Abscessus, 
(Abscess,) 2; Uleus, (Ulcer.) 10; Urticaria, 
(Neiile Rash.) 1; Erythema, 1; Scabies et 
Prurizo, 20; Porrigo, (Scald Head,) 3; Her 
pes. 1; Apihe, 1; Ernptiones Varie, 4. 

An unusual absence of snow has charac- 
terized this month. The weather, with the 
exception of a few days, has been mild and 

leasant. N. W. S. W. and N. E. winds 
1ave generally prevailed, and the last was 
for the most part accompanied by rain, the 
quantity of which during the month, amount- 
ed to nearly three inches. The Barometri- 
cal Range, according to the observations of 
C. Bogert, Esq.* extended from 50. 06 to 
30. 86—The highest temperature of the 
mornings has been 47°, lowest 16°, mean 
29° 5:—highest temperature of the after- 
noon 56°, Jowest 12°, mean 34° 7; highest 
temperature at 6 o'clock in the evenin 
2°, lowest 9°, mean 37 :—greatest 
urnal variation 14°. Average temperature 
of the month 33° 5. ‘There has been a remork- 
able coincidence of the weather during this 
month, in thiscity, in Geneva, N. Y. and in 
Chilicothe, (Ohio.) The numberf fair and 
cloudy or overcast days was the Same, viz. 
20 of the former, and 11 of the latter> Snow 
fell on the 3d at all the above mentionedpla- 
ces; and such cold as has not prebably been 


* This gentleman has carefully attended to the 
atmospheric constitution of New-York for seve- 
ral years ; and we are happy to add, intends to 

sent his Meteorolagical Observations te the 
Néw-York Historical Society. Such observa- 
tions are invaluable to future inquirers 
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experienced in December for a number of 


years occurred on the 2Ist and 22d. In this 


city on the 21st, the mercury in Fahrenheit, — 
thermometer ranged between 9° and 120% 


throughout the day, and in Chilicothezit wa 
as low as Zero. 

The month of December has not bee, 
marked by an unusual predominence of any 
disease. ‘Typhous fever, which 

as been so prevalent during the last three o; 
four months, is gradually declining ; whilg 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, and other diseases par. 
taking of the inflammatory character are be. 
coming more frequent. ‘The Pneumonic ip. 
flammations of this month were often mark. 
ed by high excitement, and required large 
repeated bleedings, with strict adherence to 
the antiphlogistic plan. Great advantage 
was experienced from the administration 0 
Tartrite of Antimony combined with Su). 
phate of Soda. 

The Small-Pox has not extended, owing, 
probably, to the increased diffusion oj 
Kine-Pock inoculation. In some instance: 
however, it has assumed a highly aggravated 
form, being of the confluent kind, and at. 
tended with delirium, high inflammatory 
fever, and distressing infarction of the lungs, 
Some cases, which fell under the observation 
of Dr. Towrsend, were succeeded by deep 
foul ulcers in the mouth, and other parts 
emitting an intolerable fetor, by great de 
bility, and extreme emaciation. In these, 
much advanfage was experienced from the 
liberal employment of bark, wine, and mu 
Fiatic acid. 

Several instances might here be mentioned 
in which the efficacy of Vaccinia, as a pre 
ventire ot Smrall-Pox, was indubitably mani- 
fested. 

A few cases of Rubeola have been ob- 


‘served. 


A ease occurred in which the indiseree 


‘use of ehalk, as an antiacid during pregoar 


cy, was followed by profuse diarrhea, sick 
ness at the stomach, and violent pain in tle 
left Iliac region :—and notwithstanding tle 
most active treatment was resorted to, pr: 
matare labour came on upon the third day 
he mischief that may arise from the me 
chanical action of this extraneous insolubl 
substance is easy to be perceived, and it 
stances ave not wanting tu prove the prejud 
cial effects of the habitual and too liberal ue 
of ehalk, and likewise of magnesia. 

The New-York Bill of Mortality for thi 
month amounts to 195. Of this number, > 
deaths have occurred from Consumption ; 1! 
from Typhous Fever; 1 from Scarlet Fever 
16 from Pneumonia ; 6 from Hives; 2 frot 
Measles ; 10 from Small Pox. 

The entire Bill will be giver in the nes 
report. 


JACOB DYCKMAN, M.D. 
New-York, December 31, 1817. 


Several articles ia tupe are unavoidably deferred nex! month. 
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